WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY 


This  is  an  iSvaluable  reprint  of  Thomas 
Maurice’s  7-volume  work,  Indian  Antiquities, 
comprising  several  beautifully  rendered 
dissertations  on  the  ancient  geographical 

divisions  of  India,  her  primeval  theology, 
code  of  civil  laws,  forms  of  government, 

trade,  commerce  and  literature. 

Thomas  Maurice  draws  on  an  astonishing 
range  of  sources  to  study  at  length  the 
physical  theology  of  India  vis-a-vis  the 
religious  practices  followed  in  ancient  Egypt, 
Persia  and  Greece,  and  also  to  unfold  the 
purer  and  more  arcane  principles  of 
devotion  prevailing  in  these  nations, 
principles  largely  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the 
priest  and  the  philosopher.  He  examines, 
among  a  vast  array  of  other  interesting 
subjects,  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
anciently  cultivated  by  the  Indians, 
particularly  in  architecture  and  sculpture.  He 
presents  the  entire  history  of  their  progress 
in  navigation  and  considers  the  manufactures 
more  immediately  connected  with  the 
beautiful  productions  of  the  Indian  loom. 
And  throughout  his  investigations, 

Maurice  diligently  seeks  contemporary 
parallels  from  Persian,  Egyptian  and  Greek 
laws,  governments,  religions  and  literature. 

In  volume  1  Maurice  analyses  the 
geographical  divisions  of  ancient  India  and 
describes  the  grandeur  of  cities  like 
Palibothra  (Patliputra),  Delhi,  Lahore  and 
Agra.  The  second  volume  discusses  the 
theology  of  Hindustan  including  the  antiquity 
of  the  Vedas,  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis 
and  the  veneration  of  the  solar  orb  and  fire. 
Volumes  3  and  4  survey  Indian  temple 
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CHAPTER  VI 


The  Author ,  per  fevering  in  his  Re fe  arch  through¬ 
out  Afia  for  the  Remains  of  the  primitive 
Doftrine  of  a  divine  Triad  governing  the 
World ,  di [covers  evident  V efiiges  of  it  in  Thi¬ 
bet  and  Tart  ary  engraved  on  Medals  and 
fculpt tired  in  Images .  —  An  Account  of  the  ce~ 
lebrated  medal  found  in  the  Deferts  of  Si¬ 
beria  impreffed  with  the  Figure  of  a  triune 
Deity.  —  The  Scandinavian  Theology  plainly  in¬ 
culcates  the  DoElrine  in  its  Three  f acred  Per - 
fins ,  Oden,  Frea,  and  Thor. — Extracts 
from  the  Edda  decidedly  confirming  the  above 
Afjertion.  —  From  the  northern  Afia  this  Doc¬ 
trine,  with  other  Oriental  Dogmas ,  was  pro¬ 
pagated  to  America ,  demonflrated  from  Acofla 
in  their  great  Idol  Tangatanga,  or  Three 
in  One.  —  Brief  Statement  of  the  theological 
Code  of  China.  — Evidence  adduced  from  Le 
Compte  that  the  Chinefe  are  not  without  the 
Notion  oj  a  Divine  Triad  governing  the 
World* 


FROM 
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FROM  the  previous  extenfive  furvey  of  the 
various  fyflems  of  Eastern  Theology, 
it  is  evident  that  the  notion  of  a  Divine  Triad 
governing  the  univerl'e,  however  darkened  and 
degraded  through  the  prevalence  of  a  long  fe- 
ries  of  grofs  fuperftitions,  was  a  dodhine  that 
immemorially  prevailed  in  the  fchools  of  Afia. 
From  whatever  diftant  fotirce  derived,  through 
fucceffive  generations,  and  amidft  a  thoufand 
perverfions,  the  great  truth  contended  for 
beams  forth  with  more  or  lefs  fplendor  in 
every  country  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
darts  convidtion  upon  the  mind  not  prejudiced 
againft  the  reception  of  it  by  the  fuggeftions 
of  human  pride  and  the  dogmas  of  falfe  phi- 
lofophy. 

To  try  the  merits  of  this  great  caufe  in  the 
court  of  human  reafon,  is  evidently  to  bring 
it  before  a  tribunal  incompetent  to  decide  up¬ 
on  fo  important  a  queftion ;  and  is,  in  fadt, 
to  exalt  a  terreftial  judge  before  the  eternal 
Judge  of  all  things.  Since,  however,  the  an¬ 
cient  Jews  did  not  think  it  repugnant  to  rea¬ 
fon  to  diftinguifh  the  divine  Eflenceinto  three 

Lights, 
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Lights,  afiigning  them  names  very  nearly  re- 
fembling  thofe  by  which  we  denominate 
the  three  hypoftafes  of  the  Chrifiian  Trinity, 
and  fince  they  affirm  that  number  in  God  does 
not  dcftroy  bis  unity  ;  fince,  alfo,  the  fyftem  of 
emanations ,  iffuing  from,  and  returning  into, 
the  abyfs  of  the  Divinity,  was  fo  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  theology  of  thofe  pagan  na¬ 
tions,  whofe  foie  guide  in  forming  that  theolo¬ 
gy  is  averred  to  have  been  the  light  of  real  on  ; 
we  are  juftified  in  averting  that  this  dodtrine, 
though  not  founded  upon  reafon  as  a  bafis, 
is  by  no  means  deftitute  of  its  decided  fupport 
and  concurrence.  The  bafis  upon  which  it 
reds  is  far  more  noble  as  well  as  durable, 
divine  revelation,  (Lengthened  by  the 
molt  ancient  traditions,  and  the  confenting 
creed  of  nearly  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Greater 
Afia.  This  fa£f,  already  in  part  eftablifhed, 
will  be  ftill  more  fully  evinced,  as  we  conti¬ 
nue  the  progrefs  of  our  inveftigation  through 
that  extenfive  quarter  of  the  globe. 

from  India,  if  we  diredt  our  eyes  north¬ 
ward  to  the  great  empires  of  Tangut  and 
I  hibet,  and  over  the  vaft  Tartarian  deferts  to 
fhbcna  itfclf,  we  fliall  find  the  fame  fentiments 
piedominate.  In  the  former  country,  if  the 
authors  quoted  in  Parfons's  Remains  of  Japhet 

may 
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may  be  credited,  medals,  having  the  figure  of 
the  triune  Deity  ftamped  upon  them,  are 
given  to  the  people  by  the  Dalai-Lam3,  who 
unites  in  his  own  perfon  the  hierarchal  and 
regal  chara£ter,  to  be  fu  fpended  as  a  holy 
objefl  around  their  necks,  or  confpicuoufly 
elevated  in  the  chapels  where  they  perform 
their  devotions.*  It  is  there  alfo  aflerted  that 
the  Roman  millionaries,  arriving  in  thofe  re¬ 
gions,  found  the  people  already  in  pofleflion 
.  of  that  fundamental  do&rine  of  the  true 
religion,  which,  among  others,  they  came 
to  imprefs  upon  their  minds,  and  univer- 
ially  adoring  an  idol  fabricated  to  refemble, 
as  nearly  as  poffible,  a  Trinity  in  Unity.  Dr. 
Parfons  is  of  opinion,  that,  as  there  is  no  re¬ 
cord  of  their  having  had  the  principles  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  ever  propagated  among 
them,  they  could  only  have  attained  to  the 
knowledge  of  that  myfterious  truth  by  means 
of  traditional  dogmas,  handed  down  to  them 
from  very  high  antiquity,  which,  in  the 
courfe  of  fo  many  revolving  ages  and  fuch 
numerous  viciflitudes  as  Alia  has  undergone, 
has.  never  been  obliterated  from  their  minds, 
although  it  has  been  degraded  by  being  blend¬ 
ed  with  the  fuperftitions  of  the  neighbouring 

Brahmins 

*  See  Parfons’s  Remains  of  Japhet,  p.  i8j  and  206. 
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Brahmins  and  the  magi.  With  refpea  to  th« 
Tartars  and  Siberians,  Van  Strahlenburg,  there 
cited,  after  remarking  how  univerfal  a  vene¬ 
ration  prevails  through  all  northern  Tartary 
for  the  facred  number  three,  acquaints  us, 
that  “  a  race  of  Tartars,  called  Jakuthi,  who 
are  idolaters,  and  the  moft  numerous  people 
of  all  Siberia,  adore  in  fa£t  only  one  indivifible 
God  under  three  different  denominations, 
which,  in  their  vernacular  tongue,  are  Ar- 

TUGON,  SCHUGO-TEUGON,  'l'ANGARA  }”  the 

firft  of  which  words  Colonel  Grant  tranflates. 
Creator  of  all  things ;  the  fecond,  the  God  of 
armies ;  and  the  third  he  renders,  Amor  ab 
utroque  procedens,  the  Spirit  of  heavenly  love, 
proceeding  from  the  two  former. 

The  celebrated  Siberian  medal,  publifh- 
ed  by  Dr.  Parfons,  and  now  depofited  in  the 
valuable  imperial  cabinet  at  St.  Peterfburg, 
on  one  fide  of  which  is  engraved  the  figure  of 
a  triune  deity,  and,  on  the  other  fide,  cer¬ 
tain  Thibetian  characters,  illuftrative  of  that 
figure,  was  found  in  an  old  ruined  cha¬ 
pel,  together  with  many  ancient  manu- 
lcripts,  near  the  river  Kemptfchyk,  which 
falls  into  the  great  river  Jenifei  near  its  head. 
It  is  compofed,  according  to  M.  Van  Strahlen¬ 
burg,  of  a  fubftance  refembling  terra  fgillata, 

and 
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and  is  of  the  exaft  fhape  and  fize  of  the  ac¬ 
companying  engraving,  the  border  of  one 
part  of  the  medal  being  very  much  corroded. 
Of  this  medal,  Dr.  Parfons’s  defcription  is  as 
follows :  “  The  image,  which  appears  upon 
one  fide,  and  which  reprefents  a  deity,  is  one 
human  figure  as  to  the  body  and  lower  extre¬ 
mities,  but  is  diftinguifhed  above  by  three 
heads.  The  figure  fits  crofs-legged  upon  a 
low  fofa,  or  ftool,  in  the  manner  of  Eaftern 
fovereigns  :  an  arched  urn,  or  fometbing  refem- 
bling  it,  is  under  the  fofa,  but  feems  empty. 
It  is  thought  that  this  figure  is  thus  made, 
■with  one  body,  three  heads,  and  fix  arms, 
from  an  idea  prevailing  among  thofe  who  fa¬ 
bricated  it  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity.’'*  To  this 
account  of  Dr.  Parfons  I  fhall  add  the  remark 
of  Strahlenburg ;  that  the  people  who  fabri¬ 
cated  this  figure  were  perhaps  of  opinion  that 
the  firft  perfon  in  it,  content  with  having 
created  all  things,  refted  in  tranquillity  :  they 
therefore  drew  him  with  his  hands  folded 
acrofs,  as  if  he  had  refigned  all  care  of  the 
univerfe  to  the  other  two :  and  they  figured 
out  this  his  pre-eminence  by  adorning  his 
head  with  a  high  mitre-cap.  The  infcription 

on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  medal  is  in  Englifh 

as 


■*  Remains  $>f  Jnpht.'t-  p.  187*  ubifequent. 
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as  follows:  “The  bright  and  facrcd  image 
of  Deity,  confpicuous  in  three  figures.  Ga- 
ther  the  holy  purpofe  of  God  from  them: 
love  him/*  The  mode  of  exprefiion  and  the 
alternate  life  of  the  fingular  and  the  pluial 
noun  dechively  mark  tne  real  fentiroents  and 
intent  of  thofe  who  cauled  it  to  be  thus  en¬ 
graved. 

Dr.  Parfons  defcr.bes  this  triple  image  as 
feated  upon  a  low  fofa,  with  an  arched  urn, 
or  fometbing  rej'embltng  it ,  underneath.  It  is 
rather  furprifing  that  our  author,  who  was 
by  profdlion  a  phyfician,  an  order  of  men  to 
whom  one  (liould  fuppofe  botany  ought  to  be 
fomewhat  familiar,  and  a  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Antiquaries,  in  whofe  noble-engraved 
collection  the  lotos  perpetually  appears  fculp- 
tured  on  innumerable  medallions,  vafes,  and 
other  precious  relics  of  Egyptian  and  Afiatic 
antiquities,  fhould  have  not  difeovered  that 
the  urn,  or  cup,  alluded  to,  is  that  of  the 
lotos.  In  refpedt  to  the  figure  itfelf,  it  is  evi. 
dently  the  Indian  Triad,  Brahma,  Veefhnu, 
and  Seeva,  who  are  portrayed  fitting  upon 
that  lotos,  the  ufual  thrope  of  the  fabulous 
perfonages  of  Oriental  mythology  ;  and  it  is 
one  among  many  other  forcible  and  direct 
teftimonies  over  how  vaft  an  extent  of  Afia, 
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in  ancient  pciiods,  the  religion,  and  with  it 

probably  the  laws  and  fciences,  of  Hindoftan 
were  diffufed. 

While  in  thefe  remote  northern  regions  it 
would  be  improper  to  pafs  unnoticed  by  the 
ancient  race  and  religious  rites  of  Scandinavia, 
I  have  elfewhere  endeavoured,  by  a  chain  of 
ftrong  evidence,  to  demonftrate  that  their 
fh’ft  celebrated  god  Oden,  or  Woden,  was  no 
other  than  the  Taut  of  Phoenicia,  the  Hermes 
of  Egypt,  the  elder  Buddha,  or  Boodh,  of  In¬ 
dia,  the  Fo  of  China,  and  the  Mercury  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  In  Ihort,  that  the  religion 
of  almoft  every  nation  of  the  earth,  previous 
to  the  happy  diffufion  of  the  Chriftian  doc¬ 
trine,  exhibited  little  elfe  befides  the  Shattered 
fragments  of  one  grand  fyftem  of  primitive,  I 
do  not  fay  the  earlieft,  theology,  once  prevalent 
in  the  Greater  Afia.  Not  the  lead  forcible  of 
the  arguments  adduced  to  fupport  this  hypo¬ 
thecs,  an  hypothefis  that  gives  to  Britain,  in 
the  earlieft  periods  of  the  world,  a  colony  of 
Brahmins,  or  at  leaft  of  Brahmin-taught  fages 
of  the  fe£t  of  Boodh,  are  thofe  derived  from  the 
ftriking  limilitude  of  the  fuperftitious  ceremo¬ 
nies  inftituted  and  obferved  in  thofe  refpeftive 
regions,  and  the  very  lingular  circumftance  of 
the  Indian  god  and  planet  Boodh,  under  the 

name 
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name  of  Woden  and  Mercury,  conferring  his 
name,  over  all  the  northern  and  weftern  em¬ 
pires  of  Europe,  upon  one  particular  day  of 
the  week.  This  remarkable  fact  is  evidenced 
in  the  inftance  of  the  Boodh  war,  or  dies 
Mercurii,  of  India  being  the  very  fame  fourth 
day  of  the  week  which  the  Scandinavians 
confecrated  to  Oden,  which  our  Anglo-Saxon 
anceftors  denominated  Woden’s  dag,  and 
which  we  call  Wednefday.  1  fliall  not  far¬ 
ther  anticipate  what  will  fhortly  be  prefented 
to  the  reader  on  this  curious  fubje«5t,  than 
by  remarking  that  both  Keyfler  and  Mallet 
unite  in  aligning  to  this  god-king  Oden  an 
Afiatic  origin,  and  in  aflerting  that  the 
mythology  which  he  introduced  was  the 
mythology,  not  of  a  cold  ungenial  region 
where  the  efforts  of  a  lively  imagination  are 
checked  by  the  rigour  of  the  climate  and  ob¬ 
jects  that  infpire  gloom  and  melancholy,  but 
of  a  warm,  luxurious,  fouthern,  realm,  where 
an  active,  vigorous,  fancy,  under  the  impe¬ 
tuous  goad  of  ardent  paffions,  and  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  molt  enlivening  and  charming 
objects,  forms  the  molt  romantic  images,  and 
indulges  its  natural  propenfities  to  gaiety  by 
the  molt  mirthful  feftivals  and  the  molt  fplen- 
did  rites. 

C  c 


In 
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In  refpeft  to  the  Scandinavian  religion,  I 
fhall  only  for  the  prefent  obferve,  that,  in 
regard  to  the  doftrine  in  queftion,  it  does 
not  differ  from  other  codes  of  religious  in- 
lfitution  in  Alia  j  for,  it  plainly  inculcates 
the  vvorfhip  of  a  triple  Deity  in  the  mytho- 
logic  perfons  of  Oden,  Frea,  and  Thor.* 

Concerning  the  firft  of  thefe  deities  I  think 
it  has  been  in  my  power  to  produce  incon- 
teftable  evidence  of  his  being  the  very  iden¬ 
tical  perfonage  denominated  Taut,  Hermes, 
and  Boodh,  through  all  the  Eaft.  M.  Mal¬ 
let  has  produced  as  irrefragable  proof  that 
Frea,  the  fecond  perfon  in  this  Scandinavian 
Triad,  is  no  other  than  the  celebrated  Dea  Syria, 
adored  at  Babylon,  and  the  Venus  Urania  of 
the  Perfians.  She  feems,  indeed,  to  be  the 
prolific  mother  of  all  things,  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  fecundity,  and  her  name  and  rites 
demonftrate  her  dofe  affinity  with  the  Rhea 
of  the  Greeks,  to  whofe  honour  they  fmote 
the  refounding  cymbal,  while  the  facred  me¬ 
lody  myfterioufly  fhadowed  out  the  harmony 
that  prevails  through  univerfal  nature.  She 
gave  her  name  to  the  fixth  day  of  the  week, 
which  was  confecrated  to  her  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  Freytag,  that  is  Frea’s  day, 

fynonymous 


•  Millet’s  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p-  96. 
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fynonymous  vvith  our  Friday ;  and,  in  direct 
teftimony  that  her  character  is  not  uncon¬ 
nected  with  that  of  Venus  Urania,  as  af- 
ferted  by  M.  Mallet,  may  be  adduced  the  re¬ 
markable  circumftance  of  that  day  being 
diftinguifhed  in  the  weftern  world  by  the 
appellation  of  Dies  Veneris .*  With  refpeCt 
to  Thor,  the  third  of  thefe  northern  deities, 
otherwife  known  among  the  Celtic  nations 
by  the  name  of  T a  ranis,  a  title  which,  in 
the  Welch,  that  is,  the  old  Cimbrian,  lan¬ 
guage,  M.  Mallet  obferves,  fignifies  thunder  ; 
he  in  every  refpect  greatly  refembles  the 
Eendra  of  the  Indians,  and  the  Jupiter 
Tonans  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Thor 
praefidet  in  aere,  fulmina  et  fruges  guber- 
nat.  This  Scandinavian  Jove  feems  to  have 
been  alfo  armed  with  the  chacra  of  Veefh- 
nu,  recently  infcribed  as  inftinCl  with  life; 
for,  fays  our  author,  ThoR  always  carried  a 
,nace,  or  club,  which,  as  often  as  he  dif- 
charged  it,  returned  of  itfelf  to  the  hand 
that  launched  it.  He  grafped  this  impatient 
and  reftlefs  weapon,  which,  like  the  thun¬ 
der-bolt  of  the  Grecian  Jove,  vibrated  to  be 
gone,  with  ftrong  gauntlets  of  iron,  and  he 
wore  around  his  loins  a  myftic  girdle  which 

C  c  2  had 

#  Mallet’s  Northern  Antiquities,  vol  i.  p.  95. 
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had  the  virtue  to  renovate  his  ftrength, 
when  neceflary.  “  It  was  with  thefe  for¬ 
midable  arms  that  he  overthrew  the  monfters 
and  giants”  (the  Affoors,  or  evil  daemons  of 
India)  “  when  the  gods  fent  him  to  oppofe 
their  enemies.”*  To  Thor,  likewife,  there  was 
a  Jay  confecrated,  in  the  northern  mythology, 
which  hill  retains  his  name  in  various  lan¬ 
guages  of  Europe.  That  day  is,  in  Danifh, 
called  Thorfdag ;  in  Swedifh,  Torfdag ;  in 
Englifh,  Thurfday,  It  is  not  lefs  worthy 
of  obfervation  that  this  day  was,  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  by  all  tliofe  nations  who  have  fince 
adopted  their  aftronomical  language,  called 
Dies  Jovis, 

In  that  valuable  relic  of  northern  genius, 
the  Edda,  in  which  is  contained  an  authen¬ 
tic  epitome  of  Runic  mythology,  thefe  three 
deities  are  reprefented  as  fitting  on  three 
thrones,  with  each  a  crown  on  his  head.  The 
defcription  is  curious,  and  I  fhall  prefent  it 
to  the  reader  in  the  words  of  that  eminent 
antiquary  and  worthy  prelate,  Dr.  Percy, 
who  tranflated  it,  and  who,  as  he  honoured 
my  juvenile  produ£tions  with  his  patronage, 
I  hope  will  extend  it  to  the  maturer  efforts 
of  my  pen.  In  that  poem,  the  aftonifhed 

Gangler, 


*  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  97. 
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Gangler,  being  introduced  into  the  lofty  pa¬ 
lace, °or  hall,  of  the  gods,  the  roof  of  which 
<{  was  formed  of  brilliant  gold,  beheld,  three 
thrones  raifed  one  above  another,  and  upon 
each  throne  fat  a  facred  pcrfonage.  Upon  his 
alking  which  of  thefe  was  their  king,  the 
p-uide  anfvvered,  he,  who  fits  on  the  lowed 

o 

throne,  is  the  king,  his  name  is  Hap,  the 
lofty  one ;  the  fecond,  Jafnhar,  or  equal  to 
the  lofty  one ;  he,  who  fits  on  the  highed 
throne,  is  called  Thridi,  or  the  third.'  *  The 
right  reverend  editor  informs  us,  that,  in  the 
manufcript  of  the  Edda,  preferved  at  Upfal, 
there  is  a  reprefentation,  cr  drawing,  very 
rudely  executed,  of  thefe  three  thrones,  and 
of  the  three  perfons  fitting  upon  them,  before 
whom  Gangler  is  drawn  in  a  fuppliant  podure. 
“  Thefe  figures,”  his  lordfhip  adds,  “  bear 
fo  great  a  refemblance  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
piftures  of  the  Trinity,  that  we  mud  not 
wonder  if  lome  have  imagined  them  to  be  an 
allufion  to  that  do&rine,  particularly  thofe  who 
fuppofe  it  was  already  known  to  Plato  and 
fome  others  among  the  ancient  Pagans.”  To 
this  remark  I  beg  permiflion  to  fubjoin,  that 
though  I  am  very  far  from  conceiving  that 

C  c  3  thefe 

#  Edda,  tranflatcd  by  the  editor  of  Mallet’s  North.  Antiq. 
vol.ii.  p  3. 
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thefe  thrones  have  any  immediate  allufion  to 
the  thrones  which  the  pious  Daniel  faw  exalted, 
(for,  fo  the  orignal  words,  tranflated  cajl 
down,  fhould  be  rendered,)  whereon  the  An¬ 
cient  of  Days  and  the  eternal  Logos  fat  in  hea¬ 
ven  to  judge  mankind,  and  much  farther 
from  drawing  any  comparifon  between  the 
immortal  Beings  that  fat  upon  the  latter, 
and  the  deified  mortals  that  were  exalted  to  the 
former,  thrones ;  yet  I  may  furely  contend 
for  the  perverfion  of  fome  ancient  tradition, 
by  which  the  mind  of  the  Scandinavian  theo- 
logne  was  imprefled  with  the  idea  of  a  heaven, 
in  which  were  eredted  three  thrones  for  as 
many  fovereign  gods  :  I  fay  the  perverfion  of 
fome  ancient  tradition,  fince  it  is  for  a  Triad 
of  Deity,  the  manifeft  veftige  of  that  nobler 
dodtrine,  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  that  I,  in  this 
inftance,  alone  contend.  But,  left  I  fhould 
appear,  amidft  thefe  excurfive  inquiries  into 
the  Pagan  Triads,  to  have  altogether  loft  fight 
of  that  nobler  dedtrine,  I  (hall,  upon  this 
fubject  of  celefiial  thrones ,  fubmit  to  the  reader 
a  very  curious  pafl'age,  relative  to  the  belief  of 
the  Jews  in  a  triune  Deity,  which  occurs  in 
the  fame  extenfive  note  of  the  Univerfal  Hif- 
tory  from  which  I  borrowed  a  former  extract 

on  that  fubjedf,  and  in  which  the  true  mean¬ 
ing 
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ing  of  the  paflage  in  Daniel,  juft  cited,  re- 
fpe&ing  the  throne  of  Deity,  is  difcufled. 
The  writers  of  the  Talmud,  they  aflert,  have 
plainly  unfolded  their  real  opinion  in  agita¬ 
ting  this  queftion  :  Why  is  the  throne  of  God, 
in  Daniel,  mentioned  in  the  plural  number  ? 
“  After  feveral  trifling  anfwers,  which  are 
there  given  as  the  folution  of  the  feveral  learned 
rabbies,  one  of  whom  pretends,  that  the 
plural  implies  the  thrones  of  God  and  David : 
the  laft  and  concluding  reply  is  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purpofe  :  That  it  is  blafphemy  to  fet 
the  creature  on  the  throne  of  the  Creator, 
blefled  for  ever;  and  the  whole  is  clofed  with 
thefe  notable  words  :  If  any  one  can  folve  this 
difficulty ,  let  him  do  it ;  if  not,  let  him  go  his 
way  and  not  attempt  it”  The  meaning,  they 
obferve,  is  too  obvious  to  need  explana¬ 
tion.* 

That  the  vaft  continent  of  America  was  in 
the  mod  remote  periods  vifited,  and  in  part 
colonized,  by  the  great  naval  and  commercial 
powers  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Phoenicians, 
Egyptians,  and  Carthaginians,  who,  driven 
by  tempefts,  or  fome  of  the  various  accidents 
attendant  upon  the  perilous  fcience  of  naviga- 

C  c  4  tion, 

•  See  Ancient  Univerfal  Hiftory,  vol.  iii.  p.  12.  Edit.  o&. 
1748. 
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tion,  has  been  rendered  highly  probable  by  the 
learned  Hornius  in  his  book,  on  the  Origin 
of  the  Americans,  from  various  concurring 
circumftancis  of  affinity,  enumerated  by  him, 
lefpefting  the  language,  civil  cuftoms,  and 
religious  inftitutions,  prevailing  among  thofe 
refpedfive  nations.  The  univerfal  adoration 
of  the  folar  orb  by  the  Americans,  and  the 
remarkable  fa£t  mentioned  by  Sir  William 
Jones  in  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  that  the  firft 
dynafties  of  Peruvian  kings  are  dignified,  ex¬ 
actly  as  thofe  of  India  are,  by  the  name  of 
the  fun  and  moon,*  may  alfo  be  adduced 
in  evidence  that  a  race,  wandering  from  the 
neighbourhood  ot  Caucafus,  and  traverfing 
the  vaft  deferts  of  Afia,  towards  the  north- 
eaftern  extremity,  palled  over  the  chain  of 
iflands,  now  known  to  exift  between  the 
two  continents,  and  contributed  their  pro¬ 
portion  towards  the  population  of  the  new 
world.  Whether  in  Manca,  or  Mancu, 
whom  the  Peruvian  traditional  books  men¬ 
tion  as  their  firft  emperor,  may  be  traced, 
as  Hornius  alferts,  any  real  veftige  of  the 
race  of  Tartars  called  Manchew,  or,  in  the 

appellation  of  ALifateccz,  one  of  the  four  na¬ 
tions 

•  (  » 
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rions  of  New  Spain  ;  and,  in  Maffacbufeta ,  a 
people  of  New  England,  the  ancient  Mas- 
sagetae,  are  difcovered;  thefe  are  points  on 
which,  from  the  uncertainty  of  general  etymo¬ 
logy,  it  would  be  rafh  to  form  any  abfolut# 
decifion.  But,  on  a  recent  perufal  of  Acofta’s 
Authentic  Hiftory  of  South  America,  I  could 
not  avoid  being  ftruck  with  his  account  of 
the  dreadful  fanguinary  facrifices  of  which 
both  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  are  enor- 
moufly  guilty,  and  I  (hall  here  infert  it,  as 
forming  a  ftriking  and  gloomy  fimilitude  to 
the  bloody  facrifices  of  the  old  Scythians  and 
Indians,  defcribed  from  Herodotus  and  Mr. 
Wilkins  in  many  former  pages.  That  fimi¬ 
litude  is  more  particularly  vifible  in  thefe  two 
points,  the  fir  ft  is,  that  the  victims  thus  fa- 
crificed  are  prifoners  taken  in  war  ;  the  fecond 
is,  that  thefe  are  offered  up  for  the  prefervation 
cj  the  monarch .* 

The  ancient  Peruvians  ufed  to  facrifice 
4 4  young  children  from  foure,  or  fix,  yeares 
old  unto  tenne ;  and  the  greateft  parte  of 
thefe  facrifices  were  for  the  affaires  that  did 
concern  the  Ynca,  as  in  ficknefs,  for  his 
recovei  y  j  and,  when  he  went  to  the  warres, 
for  victory.  In  thefe  folemnities  they  facri- 

ficed 

*  See  the  chapter  on  the  Scythian  facrifices. 
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ficed  the  number  of  two  hundred  children 
of  the  age  defcribed  above,  which  was  a 
cruelle  and  inhumane  fpedtacle.  The  manner 
of  the  facrifice  was  to  drowne  them  and  bury 
them  with  certaine  representations  and  cere¬ 
monies  ;  and  fometimes  they  cut  off  their 
heads,  anointing  themfelves  with  the  blood. 
They  did  likewife  facrifice  virgins ;  and,  if  a 
native  were  ficke,  and  the  ecclefiaftic  tolde  him 
confidently  that  he  fhould  die,  they  did  then 
facrifice  his  own  fonnt  to  the  Sunne,  or  to 
Virachoca,  defiring  them  to  be  fatisfied 
•with  him,  and  fpare  the  life  of  the  father 
In  the  following  page  of  the  fame  author  we 
read  as  follows :  “  Although  they  of  Peru 

have  furpafied  the  Mexicans  in  the  {laughter 
and  facrifice  of  their  children ,  yet  they  of 
Mexico  have  exceeded  them,  yea  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  worlde,  in  the  great  number 
of  men  which  they  facrificed,  and  in  the 
horrible  manner  thereof.  The  men,  thus 
facrificed,  were  taken  in  the  warres ,  neither 
did  they  ufe  thefe  folemne  facrifices,  but  of 
captives ;  in  this  they  followed  the  cuftom 
of  '  the  ancients,"  Acofta  might  here  have 

added,  in  particular  that  of  the  Scythians, 

and 
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and  the  Druids,  their  direct  defcendants ;  as  I 
have  little  doubt  of  very  fliortly  demonftra- 
ting.  “In  truth,  the  ordinary  warres  they 
carried  on  were  only  made  to  obtain  captives 
for  their  facrifices;  and,  therefore,  when 
they  did  fight,  they  laboured  to  take  their 

enemies  alive  for  the  purpofe  of  enjoying 
their  facrifices.”*  The  facrifice  was  per¬ 

formed  upon  a  raifed  terrace,  which  cannot 
fail  of  bringing  to  the  reader’s  recollection 
the  high  quadrangular  altar  of  the  Scythian 
lavages,  and  the  ceremony  itfelf  is  thus  defcri- 
bed :  “  The  fovereign  prieft  carried  a  great 
knife  in  his  hand  of  a  large  and  lharpe  flint : 
another  prieft  carried  a  collar  of  wood, 

wrought  in  form  of  a  Jnake he  might  have 
laid  the  ferpent,  the  fymbol  of  that  fun,  whofe 
devoted  victims  they  were.  “  The  other  four 
priefts,  who  affifted,  arranged  themlelves  in 
order,  adjoining  to  the  pyramidal Jlone,  whereof 
I  have  fpoken ;  being  diredtly  againft  the 
doore  of  the  chapell  of  their  idoll.  This 
ftone  was  fo  pointed,  as  that  the  man  who 
was  to  be  faciificed,  being  laid  thereon  upon 
his  back,  did  bend  in  fuch  fort,  as  occafioned 
the  ftomach  to  feparate  upon  the  flighteft 
incifion  of  the  knife.  When  the  facrificers 

were 

#  Acofta’s  Hift.  of  the  Indies,  p.  3S2. 
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thus  in  order,  they  brought  forth  fuch 
as  had  been  taken  in  warre,  and  caufed  them 
to  mount  up  thofe  large  flairs ,  in  rank,  to  the 
place  were  the  minifters  were  prepared.  As 
they  refpedtively  approached  thofe  minifters, 
the  latter  feized  them,  two  of  them  laying 
hold  of  the  two  feet  and  two  more  of  the 
two  hands  of  the  unhappy  v'nftim,  and  in 
this  manner  call  him  on  his  back  upon  the 
pointed  flone,  while  the  fifth  fattened  round 
his  neck  the  ferpentine  collar  of  wood. 
The  high  prieft  then  opened  his  ftomach  with 
a  knife  with  wonderful  dexterity  and  nimble- 
nefs,  tearing  out  his  heart  with  his  hand, 
which  he  elevated  fmoking  towards  the  funne, 
to  whom  he  did  offer  it,  and  prefently,  turn¬ 
ing  towards  the  idol,  did  caft  the  heart  to¬ 
wards  it,  befmearing  his  face  with  the  blood. 
In  this  manner  were  all  the  victims  facrificed, 
and  the  bodies  afterwards  precipitated  down 
the  flairs,  reeking  with  their  gore.  There 
were  ever  forty  or  fifty  victims,  at  the  leaft, 
thus  facrificed.”  The  above  pafiage  I  have 
given  unabridged,  becaufe  in  it  are  enumera¬ 
ted  certain  particulars,  as  the  wooden  ferpent, 
the  pyramidal  flone,  and  the  offering  to  the 
Sun  the  heart  of  the  vidtim,  which  exhibit 
ftill  lets  equivocal  marks  of  the  fimilarity  pre¬ 
vailing 
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vailing  in  the  theology  of  the  two  continents ; 
nor  can  I,  for  the  fame  reafon,  prevail  upon 
myfelf  to  omit  his  relation  of  their  very  re¬ 
markable  veneration  for  fountains  and  rivers, 
and  their  frequent  ablution  in  them.  “An¬ 
ciently  there  were  Indians  appointed  to  per¬ 
form  facrifice  to  fountains,  fprings,  and  ri¬ 
vers,  whole  waters  pafTe  through  the  towns. 
To  this  day,  they  are  honoured  with  a  confi- 
derable  lhare  of  the  ancient  refpefl:  paid  to 
them  :  but  a  more  elpecial  regard  and  reve¬ 
rence  is  paid  to  the  meeting  of  two  rivers  ;  and 
there  they  perform  ablutions,  anointing  them- 
ielves  firft  with  the  flower  of  mays,  adding 
thereto  divers  ceremonies,  as  they  do  likewife 
in  their  bathes.”*  That  portion,  however, 
of  the  theological  iyftem  of  the  Americans,  to 
which  I  wifh  to  direct  the  more  particular  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader,  is  contained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paflage,  where  this  reverend  father, 
in  pious  indignation,  acquaints  us,  that  “  the 
devil,  after  his  manner,  hath  brought  a  Tri¬ 
nity  into  then  idolatry ;  for,  the  three  images 
of  the  Sun,  called  Apomti,  Churunti,  and 
Intiquagqui,  are  terms  that  fignify  Father 
and  Lord  Sun,  the  Son  Sun,  and  the  Bro¬ 
ther  Sun.  In  like  manner  they  named  the 

three 
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three  images  of  Chuquilla,  which  Is  the 
god  that  rules  in  the  region  of  the  air.”  But, 
according  to  this  writer,  they  go  a  ftep  far¬ 
ther  than  the  acknowlegdement  of  a  mere 
Triad  of  Deity,  and  worfhip  a  direft  Trinity 
in  Unity  :  for,  “  in  Cuquifaco  there  is  a  cer- 
taine  oratory,  where  they  worlhip  a  great 
idol,  whom  they  call  Tangatanga,  which 
lignifies  one  in  three  and  three  in  one.”* 
Of  thefe  three  Triads,  the  firft  very  much  re- 
fembles  the  Triplafios  Mithras,  or  threefold 
power  of  God  in  the  Sun,  adored  by  the  Per- 
lians  ;  and  the  fecond  is  parallel  to  the  Jupiter 
Pater,  Jupiter  Soter,  and  Jupiter  Ultor,  of 
the  Greeks ;  or,  if  the  reader  choofes  rather 
to  underftand  it  phyfically,  in  refpedt  to  the 
aetherial  element,  this  American  Eendra  may 
be  the  Jupiter  Tonans,  Jupiter  Serenus,  and 
Jupiter  Pluvius,  all  which  names  are  refpec- 
tively  conferred  upon  him  by  ancient  writers  ; 
but  the  third  is  an  evident  perverfion  of  the 
dogma  of  a  purer  theology  handed  traditio¬ 
nally  down,  through  a  channel  long  fince  for¬ 
gotten,  from  thole  holy  patriarchs,  to  whom 
the  eternal  Father  was  pleafed  to  reveal  the 
awful  fecrets  of  that  nature,  which,  without 
fuch  revelation,  it  is  utterly  impoffible  for 

Unite 
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finite  beings  to  fathom  ;  the  ftupendous  myf- 
tery  of  a  Trinity  of  Hypoftafes  in  the  Unity  of 
the  Divine  Effence. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  great  theatre  of  our 
prcfent  inveftigation,  to  Asia,  and  inquire  if 
the  ancient  and  celebrated  empire  of  China 
affords  a  fyftem  of  theology  illuftrative  of  a 
fubjeft  fo  deeply  involved  in  the  obfcurity  of 
Eaftern  philofophy  and  entangled  in  the  mazes 
of  Oriental  allegory. 

In  that  remote  and  happy  region,  fecluded 
not  lefs  by  fituation  than  by  the  wife  policy  of 
its  fovereigns  from  all  intercourfe  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  the  true  religion 
imported,  as  fome  think,  by  Noah  himfelf, 
or  one  of  his  pious  pofterity,  flourifhed  longeft 
unadulterated.*  A  fucceflion  of  virtuous  and 
magnificent  monarchs,  defeending  for  near 
three  thoufand  years  in  regular  fucceffion  from 
the  great  Fohi,  whoever  he  was,  made  it  the 
proudeft  glory  of  their  refpeftive  reigns  to 
fupport  it  by  their  whole  authority,  and  en¬ 
force  it  by  the  noble  and  fplendid  example  of 
regal  piety. 


Since 


•  See  Shuckford’s  Connexions,  vol.  i.  p.  33,  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  Hiftory  of  the  World,  p.  54..  The  fubjeft  isextenfively 
coniidered  in  the  Hiflory  itfelf. 
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Since  it  is  my  intention,  in  the  enfuing  hif¬ 
tory*  occafionally  to  confider  India  upon  the 
great  fcale  of  its  more  extended  geography,  as 
the  ancients  feem  to  have  underftood  the  term, 
and  as  (fated  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  the  A- 
fiatic  Refearches,*  that  is  to  fay,  as  an  em¬ 
pire  extending  from  the  great  northern  range 
of  Caucafus  to  the  extreme  fouthern  point  of 
Sinhala,  or  Ceylone,  and  from  the  frontiers 
of  Perfia  on  the  weft  to  the  Chinefe  Ocean 
on  the  eaft,  it  will  be  my  province  hereafter 
to  detail  a  variety  of  circumftances  that  have 
relation  to  the  early  hiftory  of  China,  at  pre- 
fent  fo  little  known,  which  will  afford  the 
ftrongeft  corroboration  to  the  Mofaic  hiftory, 
and  inconteftibly  evince  that  the  great  lines  of 
the  moft  ancient  Afiatic  and  the  Chriftian 
theology  are  the  fame.  From  an  elaborate 
comparifon  which  I  have  alfo  made  of  the 
moft  ancient  hiftories  of  China,  as  they  ftand 
tranflated  and  epitomized,  in  Couplet,  Mar- 
tinius,  and  Du  Halde,  from  thofe  celebrated 
Chinefe  books  of  profound  antiquity  the  Xu- 
kim,  or  book  of  books ;  containing  the  annals 
of  the  three  firft  imperial  dynafties  ;  the  Xi- 
kim,  a  more  ex  ten  five  hiftorical  detail;  and 
the  writings  of  Confucius,  with  fuch  authen¬ 
tic 


*  See  Afiatic  Refearches,  vo!.  i.  p.  418. 
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tic  Sanfcreet  accounts  of  Indian  hiftory  as  I 
have  been  able  to  procure,  I  have  the  moft 
confident  hopes  that  new  light  will  be  reflected 
as  well  upon  the  intricate  hiftory  of  thofe 
countries  as  upon  that  of  Japan.  The  hiftory 
of  the  latter  country,  by  Kaempfer,  has  in  the 
courfe  of  that  review  been  of  infinite  fervice  to 
me,  fince,  as  an  immemorial  connexion  has 
fubfifted  between  thefe  three  nations,  which, 
after  all  that  has  been  written  by  De  Guignes 
and  the  learned  Pauw,  have  probably  all  three 
defeended  from  one  common  ftcck,  the  early 
hiftory  of  the  one  muft,  under  certain  reftric- 
tions  and  with  due  allowances  for  the  changes 
of  cuftoms  and  opinions  during  a  long  courfe  of 
ages,  be  confidered  as  the  hiftory  of  the  others. 
I  (hall,  in  this  place,  prefent  to  the  view  of 
the  reader  a  few  of  the  points  in  which  that 
affinity  may  be  clearly  traced  •,  and,  in  the  firft 
place,  let  us  attend  to  it  in  regard  to  their 
theology. 

Martinius,  who,  from  a  refidence  of  ten 
years  upon  the  fpot,  and  from  underfunding 
both  the  letters,  or  characters,  and  language, 
of  the  country,  muft  be  fuppofed  well  qua¬ 
lified  to  judge  of  their  religious  dodtrines 
and  pra&ices,  aflerts  that  they  anciently  wor- 
fhipped  one  supreme  God,  a  fpirit,  nullis 
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ad  religionem  exciendum  Jimulachris  aut  Jla- 
tuis  ujit  ufing  neither  images  or  figures  to 
excite  the  devotion  of  the  people,  becaufe 
as  the  Deity  was  every  where  prefent,  and 
his  nature  halted  far  above  the  reach  of 
human  comprehenfion,  it  was  impofiible  by 
any  external  image  properly  to  reprefent 
him  to  the  fenfes  of  men.  Therefore  he 
obferves,  nullum  in  iis  templis  antiquitus 
idolum  vifebatur,  fed  (implex  tabella,  in 
qua  (inenfi  lingua  literis  aureis  exaratum 
erat,  fpiritualis  cuftodis  urbis  fedes  j  no 
idol  in  the  mod  ancient  periods  of  their 
empire  was  to  be  leen  in  all  their  temples, 
but  only  an  unornamented  tablet,  upon 
which  was  engraved,  in  large  Chinefe  cha¬ 
racters,  in  gold,  the  following  infcription : 
The  sanctuary  of  the  spiritual  Guar¬ 
dian  of  the  city.  This  pure  worihip  of 
the  Deity,  whom  they  denominated  Xang- 
ti,  or  Tyen,  continued  unadulterated  till 
after  the  death  of  Confucius,  which  took 
place  500  years  previous  to  the  Chriftian 
sera,  and  is  a  remarkable  and  almoft  folitary 
inftance  of  the  pure  primeval  worihip  flou* 
rifhing  among  a  people  confining  upon  na¬ 
tions  immerfed  in  the  baled  idolatries  of 
Alia.  That  they  believed  in  the  exiftence 
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of  fubordinate  fpirits,  the  minifters  of  the 
great  God  in  the  government  of  the  univerfe, 
and  that  they  paid  an  inferior  kind  of  ho¬ 
mage  to  thofe  fpirits,  is  to  be  accounted  for 
in  the  perfuafion,  before  noticed  as  being 
fo  generally  prevalent  in  Afia,  that  they  might 
be  their  interceffors  with  offended  Omni¬ 
potence,  and  avert  his  apprehended  ven¬ 
geance. 

Confucius,  the  nobleft  and  mofl  divine 
philofopher  of  the  pagan  world,  was  him- 
felf  the  innocent  occafion  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  numerous  and  monftrous  idols 
that  in  after-ages  difgraced  the  temples  of 
China;  for,  having  in  his  dying  moments 
encouraged  his  difconfolate  principles  by  pro- 
phecying  Si  Fam  Yeu  Xim  Gin,  in  oc - 
cidente  erit  Sanctus,  in  the  weft  the  Holy 
One  will  appear;  they  concluded  that  he 
meant  the  good  Bhood  of  India,  and  imme¬ 
diately  introduced  into  China  the  worfhip 
of  that  deity  with  all  the  train  of  abomina¬ 
ble  images  and  idolatrous  rites,  by  which  that 
grofs  lu perdition  was  in  fo  remarkable  a 
manner  diftinguifhed.  To  what  holy  and 
illuftrious  perionage,  about  to  appear  in  the 
weft,  Confucius,  who  feems  to  have  in¬ 
herited  at  once  the  fublime  virtues  and  the 
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prophetic  fpirit  of  the  old  patriarchs,  alluded, 
ihall  prefently  be  unfolded  * 

Were  it  not  for  the  very  lingular  circum- 
ftance,  recoided  in  the  Chinefc  hiltories,  that 
the  mother  of  Fohi,  the  great  anceftor  of  the 
Chinefc,  was  embraced  ainl  rendered  pregnant 
by  a  rainbow ,  a  mythological  fcble  very 
probably  originating  either  in  tome  mifcon- 
ceived  tradition  concerning  the  bcw,  which 
was  firft  manifefted  to  Noah  as  a  token  that 
the  waters  ihould  never  again  inundate  the 
globe,  or  elfe  allufive  to  his  having  emerged 
from  the  bofom  of  the  furrounding  ocean 
to  commence  a  new  fcene  of  exigence  upon 
the  renovated  earth  j  were  it  not  alfo  recor¬ 
ded  in  the  fame  hiftories  that  Fohi  carefully 
trained  up  / even  forts  of  creatures ,  which  he 
annually  facrificed  to  the  Supreme  Spirit  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  a  circumftance  fo  exa&Iy 
confonant  to  the  account  of  Scripture,  that 
Noah  took  into  the  ark  of  every  clean  beaft 
by  fevens,  and  of  fowls  in  the  air  by  (evens ; 
were  it  not  that  they  fix  the  firft  refidence 
of  this  their  great  anceftor,  where,  according 
to  the  moft  ancient  Sanfcrect  traditions,  the 
firft  Chinefc  colony  did  abfolutely  fettle,  in 

the 

*  Vide  Couplet.  Scicu.  Sinic.  p.  71,  and  Martini  Martinii 
Sink*  HitfQriae,  lib.  iv.  p.  149.  Edit.  duod.  AmflerdaTi,  1659. 
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the  province  of  Xensi,  to  the  north-wed: 
of  India ;  were  it  not  probable,  from  the 
total  filence  of  Scripture  concerning  the  fu- 
ture  incidents  of  the  lire  of  fo  important  a 
perfonage  as  the  great  and  favoured  patriarch 
and  the  mad  unreftrained  aft  of  his  progeny 
in  building  the  tower  of  Babel,  that  he 
really  did  migrate  from  the  place  where 
the  ark  refted  to  fome  fpot,  remote  from 
his  degenerate  offspring,  on  the  extremities 
of  Afia ;  did  not  the  very  name  of  him, 
who  builded  the  firft  altar  after  the  flood, 
and  offered  thereon  the  firft  viftim  to  the 
Lord,  fignify  oblation,  whence  doubtlefs 
Noah  was  defignated  3s  the  facrificer  on  the 
old  celeftial  fphere,  under  the  name  of  Shin 
Num,  his  immediate  fucceffor  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  China,  or  rather  nimfelf  by  another 
appellative,  for  thefe  two  perfons  are  denomi¬ 
nated  the  founders  of  that  empire  ;  did  not 
we  recognize  the  Oriental  and  in  particular 
the  Arabian  denomination  of  China,  which 
is  Sin,  and  in  Num  the  Menu  of  India, 
which  words  combined  together  may  be 
rendered  into  Latin  Sinicui  Noah ,  the  Chi- 
nefe  Noah:  were  it  not  for  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  which  fo  decidedly  point  to  the  perfon 
of  Noah,  I  fhould  be  inclined  to  agree  in 
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opinion  with  Mr.  Bryant,  that,  by  Fohi,  the 
Chinefe  meant  the  parent  of  the  human  race 
himfelf,  inftead  of  the  venerable  father  of  the 
regenerated  world. 

If  Mr.  Bryant’s  hypothefis  could  be  admit¬ 
ted,  the  eighteen  thoufand  years,  which  he 
obferves  are  faid  to  have  intervened  between 
the  reign  of  the  firft  and  fecond  emperors 
of  China,  by  being  confidered  as  centuries 
only,  (for  which  interpretation  of  the  word 
thoufand  fome  learned  chronologifts  have 
ftrenuoufly  contended,)  will  come  very  near 
the  fcriptural  account  of  time  that  elapfed 
from  the  period  of'  the  creation  to  the  de¬ 
luge.  In  that  cafe,  however,  Fohi  and  Shin 
Num  mud  be  confidered  as  diftinct  charac¬ 
ters,  living  in  very  remote  ages,  which  their 
hiftory  does  not  warrant;*  but  that,  at  all 
events.  Shin  Num  and  Noah  were  the  fame 
perfon,  and  that  both  meant  the  Menu  of 
India,  can  fcarcely  admit  of  a  doubt,  efpe- 
cially  when  Mr.  Bryant’s  judicious  obferva- 
tion,  that,  in  Hoang,  or  Hoam-ti,  the  Ion 
of  Shin  Num,  the  veftiges  of  the  fcriptural 
name  of  Ham  may  plainly  be  traced.  As 
a  farther  corroboration  of  this  fuppofition, 
I  fhall  for  the  prefent  only  add  that  the 

feven 

•  See  Mr.  Bryant’s  Analyfts,  vol.  iii.  p.  <583, 
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even  regal  defcendants  of  Shin  Num,  who, 
according  to  Couplet,  reigned  after  him, 
that  is,  in  the  provinces  fubjeft  to  the  fu- 
preme  head  of  the  empire,  were  doubtlefs  the 
feven  lleylhees,  or  holy  men  of  India;  and 
thefe,  after  all,  were  probably  no  other  than 
the  feven  perfons  who  went  into  the  ark  with 
Noah,  forming,  with  himfelf,  the  famous 
ogdoas  of  antiquity. 

From  an  author  compelled  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  on  account  of  the  repeated  attacks 
made  by  fceptics  upon  the  Mofaic  hiftory 
through  the  Tides  of  Indian  and  Chinefe 
antiquities,  not  to  pafs  unnoticed  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  the  reader  will  naturally  be  led 
to  expeft  a  more  extenfive  inveftigation  of 
thefe  abftrufe  points  hereafter.  I  fhall,  there¬ 
fore,  at  prefent,  only  inquire  if  any  fenti- 
ments,  of  a  nature  confonant  to  thofe  already 
demonftrated  to  have  been  fo  widely  diffufed 
through  Aha,  prevailed  in  any  ancient  theo¬ 
logical  code  of  China.  The  purity  of  their 
primaeval  theology  has  been  noticed.  They 
originally  adored  no  fculptured  images  of 
the  Deity,  although  they  worfhipped  him 
in  the  emanations  of  guardian  and  benevo¬ 
lent  fpirits  that  iffue  from  the  exhauftlefs 
fountain  of  Deity.  The  dodlrine  of  thofe 
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•  * 

emanations,  and  the  lapfe  and  immortality 

of  the  foul,  affoid  the  ftronged  reafon  for 
fuppofmg  that  the  tradition  of  a  God-Medi¬ 
ator,  to  appear  upon  earth  after  a  certain 
revolution  of  ages,  was  cherifhed  from  time 
immemorial  in  China.  Since  Confucius 
ftri&ly  adhered  to,  and  vigoroufly  enforced 
in  his  writings,  the  pure  doctrine  of  his 
country,  which  equally  forbade  all  images 
of  the  Deity  and  the  deification  of  dead 
men;  and,  in  confequence,  could  not  con¬ 
fidently  recommend  to  them  to  the  grofs  ido¬ 
latry  of  the  Bhudfoids  j  it  is  highly  proba¬ 
ble  that  this  devout  and  venerable  perfonage, 
when  he  told  them  to  look  to  the  weft  for  the 
Holy  One  that  was  to  appear  upon  eartht 
was  infpired  with  fome  foreknowledge  of 
the  great  event  of  the  redemption,  and  by 
divine  infpiration  was  enabled  to  predict 
the  advent  of  the  Mefiiah  in  Paledine,  a 
country  which  is  exactly  fituated  after  the 
manner  deferibed ;  and,  indeed,  is  the  molt 
wedern  country  of  Afia,  in  refped  to 
China. 

In  direft  and  pofitive  proof  that  I  am 
not  attributing  to  the  Chinefe  theological 
notions  which  they  did  not  in  the  mod 
ancient  seras  of  their  empire  poffefsj  and, 
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in  particular,  that  they  really  did,  either 
traditionally,  or  by  revelation,  entertain 
a  rooted  belief  of  the  pacification  of  the 
Divine  Being  by  means  of  a  human 
oblation  of  royal  defcent  and  of  diftin- 
guifhed  piety,  I  Ihould  produce  from  their 
moft  authentic  hiftorians  an  inftance  of  a 
moll  amiable  and  virtuous  monarch,  Ching- 
tang,  the  founder  of  the  fecond  impe¬ 
rial  dynafty  .of  China,  bearing  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  Xang,  being  called  upon  by 
the  public  voice,  at  a  period  of  national 
diftrefs,  to  be  the  propitiatory  facrifice  of 
offended  heaven.  An  univerfal  barrennefs, 
arifing  from  continued  drought,  having  for 
feven  years  together  defolated  the  kingdom 
and  thinned  tfie  inhabitants  of  it,  Ching- 
tang  was  told  by  the  priells,  who  inter¬ 
preted  the  will  of  heaven,  that  its  vengeance 
could  only  be  appeafed  by  a  human  facrifice, 
and  he  readily  became  the  devoted  victim 
of  that  vengeance.  The  aged  king,  fays 
Martinius.t  having  laid  by  his  imperial 
robes,  cut  off  the  venerable  grey  hairs  of  his 
head,  fhaved  his  beard,  pared  his  nails,  and 
fubjefled  himfelf  to  other  preparatory  cere¬ 
monies,  efteemed  indignities  in  China,  bare¬ 
footed, 

*  Vide  Martini  Majtinii  Hillorire  Sinicac,  lib*  iil.  p.  ^5. 
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footed,  covered  over  with  allies,  and  in  the 
pcfture  of  a  condemned  criminal,  approached 
the  altar  of  facrifice,  where  with  fuppliant 
hands  he  entreated  heaven  to  launch  the 
thunder-bolt  of  its  wrath,  and  accept  the 
life  of  the  monarch  as  an  atonement  for 
the  fins  of  the  people.  The  Chinefe  hif- 

tories  add  that,  after  he  had  finifhed  his 
prayer,  and  for  fome  time  devoutly  waited 
-the  awful  ftroke,  which  was  to  crufh  the 
fovereign  and  fave  the  nation,  (a  ftroke 

which  heaven  in  remembrance  of  his  piety 
and  refignation  forbore  to  inflidt,)  the  fky 
became  fuddenly  black  with  clouds,  and  the 
rain  defcendcd  in  torrents,  fo  that  the  fte- 
ril  earth  ftiortly  refumed  its  wonted  ferti¬ 
lity,  and  unbounded  plenty  reigned  over  the 
whole  empire.*  In  the  annals  of  China 

this  folemn  fadt  is  recorded  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  eighteenth  century  before  Chrift  j 
and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that,  in  the  very 
fame  century,  according  to  Ufher'j-  and  the 
chronology  of  our  Bibles,  the  feven  years 
famine  in  Egypt  happened.  From  this  cir- 
cumftance  we  are  naturally  induced  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  dearth  fpoken  of  in  Scrip¬ 
ture 


•  Martinius,  p.  76.  Le  Compte,  p.  319. 
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ture  was  general  throughout  the  Eaft;  and 
indeed  it  is  evident,  from  Jofeph’s  fupplying 
all  the  neighbouring  countries  with  grain, 
that  it  was  not  confined  to  the  Egyptian 
territories  alone.  Thus  wonderfully  do  the 
ancient  archives  of  a  great  and  enlightened 
nation,  fecluded  for  three  thoufand  centuries 
from  all  connexion  with  the  reft  of  the 
world,  whence  arifes  an  impoflibility  that 
thofe  archives  fliould  be  adulterated,  in  this 
as  well  as  in  many  other  inftances  which  it 
will  fall  to  my  province  to  point  out  here¬ 
after,  bear  decifive  teftimonv  as  well  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory  as  to  the 
verity  of  the  great  outlines  of  the  Mofaic 
theology.  Among  thefe  the  ve/ligla,  for 
which  alone  I  muft  again  repeat  that  I  con¬ 
tend,  the  vejligta>  of  a  pure  undebaled  Trinity, 
are  not  the  leaft  vifible. 

It  is  the  refult  of  both  extenfive  reading 
and  perfonal  inquiry,  made  by  a  learned  friend 
in  Alia,  that  I  am  able  to  delcribe  the  vaft 
body  of  the  Chinele  nation,  thole  few  ex¬ 
cepted  who  praftife  the  pure  and  refined  pre¬ 
cept  of  the  great  Confucius,  as  divided,  at 
this  day,  like  the  Indians,  into  two  grand 
religious  fefts,  if,  in  fa  ft,  the  name  of  re¬ 
ligious  may  be  bellowed  upon  thole  who 

have 
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have  To  far  deviated  from  the  pure  primeval 
devotion  of  their  anceftors,  as  either,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  be  plunged  into  the  groffeft 
materialifm,  or,  on  the  other,  into  the  moft 
complicated  and  multifarious  idolatry.  It 
is  finely  no  fmall  honour  for  Chriftianity  to 
be  able  to  bring  not  a  few  proofs  of  its  grand 
and  fundamental  truths  from  the  very  creed 
and  practice  of  its  molt  inveterate  oppofers ; 
to  find  its  pure  principles  lying  dormant  in 
the  defpumated  and  feculent  drofs  of  paga- 
nifm,  and  the  hallowed  fpark  of  that  original 
flame  which  blazed  upon  the  altar  erected  by 
Noah,  on  his  defeent  from  Ararat,  occa- 
fionally  beaming  forth  amidft  the  embers 
fmoaking  upon  the  polluted  Ihrines  of  falfe 
and  fictitious  deities. 

Tne  firft  and  molt  ancient  of  thefe  feCts  is 
Called  the  fe£l  of  immortals,  and  the  founder 
of  it  was  Lao-kiun,  who  fiourilhed  before 
Confucius,  and  about  the  year  600,  preceding 
the  Chriftian  sera.  Although  the  principles 
of  Epicurus  have  been  attributed  to  this 
great  philofopher,  and  though  the  followers 
of  Lao-kiun  at  this  day  are,  as  has  been 
obferved,  rank  materialifts,  yet,  from  the  ac* 
count  of  his  writings  given  by  Couplet  and 
Le  Compte,  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to 
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fuppofe  that  his  original  do&rines  have  been 
grofsly  corrupted  and  mifreprefented  by  his 
difciples.  They  are  called  immortal*,  fay  thefe 
writers,  from  a  certain  liquor,  which  Lao- 
kiun  invented,  and  which,  he  affirmed,  would, 
if  drank,  make  men  immortal.  This  has 
every  appearance  of  being  an  allegory,  and 
hereby  may  be  meant  no  other  than  the  am- 
reeta,  orambrofial  nectar  of  the  Brahmins. 
They  are  notorioufly  guilty  of  the  worfhip  of 
daemons,  and  temples  of  great  fumptuoufnefs 
and  magnitude  are  ere&ed  to  thofe  daemons 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  It  was  the 
leading  feature  in  Lao-kiun’s  fyftem  of  phi- 
lofophical  theology,  and  a  fentence  which  he 
continually  repeated  as  the  foundation  of  all 
true  wifdom,  that  Tao,  the  eternal  Rea/on , 
produced  One  ;  Gne  produced  Two  ;  Two  pro¬ 
duced  Three  j  and  Three  produced  all  things : 
a  moft  Angular  axiom  for  a  heathen  phU 
lofopher,  and,  as  Le  Compte,  from  wh’ofe 
Memoirs  of  China  I  have  verbatim  copied 
the  above  fentence,  obferves  relative  to  it, 
a  very  evident  proof  that  he  mull  have  had 
fome  obfeure  notions  of  a  Trinity.* 

The  other  great  fe&  of  China  is  that  of 
the  Bhudfoifts,  or  thofe  who  worfhip  the 

Indian 

•  U  Compte’s  Memoirs  of  China,  p.  314. 
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Indian  god  Bhudda  under  the  foftened  name 
of  Fo,  as,  from  not  having  either  B  or  D 
among  the  characters  that  form  their  al¬ 
phabet,  they  were  unable  to  pronounce  the 
prior  appellation.  The  Bhudfoifts  have  been 
denominated  downright  atheifts ;  the  con¬ 
trary,  however,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from 
the  praCtice  of  thofe  who  worfliip  a  ftone 
as  the  image  of  God.  That  our  Britifii 
Druids  were  a  race  of  Eaftern  philofophers 
of  the  feCt  of  the  Indian  Bhudda,  I  mean 
the  elder,  who  was  the  fame  identical  per- 
fon  as  the  Phoenician  Taut,  the  Egyptian 
Hermes,  the  Woden  of  the  Scandinavians, 
and  the  Mercury  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
I  hope,  fhortly,  to  produce  very  clear  evi¬ 
dence  in  an  exprefs  treatife  upon  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  Stonehenge.  I  had  hopes  of  being 
able  to  comprefs  the  fubjeCt  fufficiently  to 
form  a  chapter  of  this  volume  of  Indian 
Antiquities  j  but  I  found  myfelf  obliged, 
occafionally,  to  diverge  fo  far  from  fubjeCls 
immediately  connected  with  India,  and  to 
take  fuch  an  extenlive  range,  in  proof  of  my 
pofitions,  through  every  region  of  Alia,  or 
rather  of  the  earth,  that  fcarcely  an  oCtavo 
volume,  and  much  lefs  a  chapter  of  fuch  a 

volume,  would  be  fufficient  to  contain  the 

refult 
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refult  of  the  inquiry#  1  referve  that  interr¬ 
ing  fubjeft  for  a  diftinft  DifTertatiort. 

The  Bhudfoifts  of  China  have  had  the  /kill 
to  render  their  real  opinions  lefs  eafy  of  dif- 
cufTion,  by  adopting  the  artifice  made  ufe  of 
by  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  Greek  philofo- 
phers,  to  veil  their  myfterious  tenets,  that  of 
a  two-fold  doftrine;  the  one  fxotefic,  or 
external,  the  other  e$6tfric,  or  interior. 
If,  however,  they  are  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  maxims  of  the  genuine,  that  is,  the  elder, 
Bhudda  of  India  ;  for,  I  believe  the  fecond 
to  be  a  mere  fi&ion  fpringing  up  out  of  the 
Eaftern  fyftem  of  the  Metempfychofis  and 
divine  emanations ;  they  muft  have  fome  ideas 
of  a  triune  Deity,  intended  in  their  motley 
theology;  for,  the  Phoenician  Taut,  their 
famous  Bhudda,  if  Suidas  upon  that  word 
may  be  credited,  had  his  furname  of  Trif. 
megift,  from  his  decided  affertions  on  that 
point  of  faith.  Hence  too  his  caduceus,  which 
I  have  had  engraved  for  the  more  particular 
infpe&ion  of  the  reader,  is  adorned  with  that 
old  Egyptian  fymbol  of  Deity,  the  globe ,  wings, 
and  ferpent.  Nor  fhould  it,  on  this  fubjed, 
be  forgotten,  that  this  caduceus  is  defcribed 
by  the  ancients  as  producing  three  leaves  to¬ 
gether,  a  facred  trefoil,  intimating  the  three¬ 
fold 
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fold  diftinttion  in  the  Deity,  for  which  he 
was  fo  ftrenuous  an  advocate.  Thus  Homer, 
in  the  Hymn  to  Mercury,  calls  it  \*Qov 
Xpreitiv  TPinETHAON,  the  golden  THREE- 
leafed  wand.* 

It  is  now  high  time  that  we  fliould  leave 
the  eaftern  confines  of  Afia,  and,  bending 
our  progrefs  towards  its  weftern  extremeties, 
refume  our  inveftigation  of  the  feveral  Tri¬ 
nities  of  Greece. 


*  Vide  Hymn,  Mercurium. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

■ - ti  yoiq  eg'i  TIXutcjv, 

*H  M  coavj;  ’ArjiKifav  •, 

>* 

The '  ChalJaan  and  Egyptian ,  being  the  Source 
of  the  G reek,  Theology,  the  Dottrines  rela-, 
tive  to  a  Trinity  taught  by  Pvthagoras, 
Parmenides,  and  Plato,  ought  not  to  be 
wondered  at ,  nor  their  true  Allufion  denied .  — 
The  ext en five  Travels  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
into  the  Higher  Afia  and  Egypt  detailed .  — 
Their  rcfpettive  Trinities,  and  that  of 
Parmenides,  Numenius,  and  the  later 
Greek  Philofopbers ,  conjtdered. —  A  retrofpec - 
tive  Summary  of  the  Whole  of  the  Argument 
on  the  Chrijlian  and  Pagan  Trinities  in  the 
preceding  Chapters • 

AFTER  the  numerous  quotations,  in  the 
preceding  pages,  from  the  Grecian  phi— 
lofophers,  moft  eminent  in  the  Pagan  world* 
quotations  which  demonftrate  they  were  by 
no  means  unimpreffed  with  notions  on  this 
point,  fimilar  to  thofe  entertained  by  the 

E  e  more 
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more  ancient  fages  of  Afia;  I  (hall,  perhaps, 
be  excufed  from  fwelling  thefe  pages  with 
an  infinite  number  of  paflages  that  might 
be  feleCted  from  the  works  of  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  Paimenides,  and  ethers,  in  additional 
proof  of  what  has  been  already  advanced  on 
this  fubjech  I  mull  again  repeat,  that  it  was 
from  the  fountains  of  Chaldaean,  Perfian, 
Indian,  and  Egyptian,  learning,  that  thofe 
Grecian  fages,  as  well  by  the  channel  of 
Orpheus  as  by  their  own  perfonal  travels  in 
thofe  countries,  derived  that  copious  dream 
of  theological  knowledge,  which  was  after¬ 
wards,  by  their  difciples,  fo  widely  diffufed 
through  Greece  and  Italy  j  having,  therefore, 
fuccefsfully  explored  the  fource,  there  is  lefs 
occafion  for  us  to  wade  our  time  in  minutely 
tracing  the  defeending  current. 

It  may,  with  truth,  be  affirmed,  that, 
there  was  Icarccly  one  of  all  the  celebrated 
philofophers,  who  edablilhed  the  feveral 
fchools  of  Greece,  didinguifhed  by  their 
names,  who  had  not  refided,  for  a  confiderablc 
period,  either  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  jud  mentioned.  A  production  of  the 
evidence,  on  which  this  aflertion  is  founded, 
will  probably  be  confidered  of  no  fmall  weight 
in  this  difeuffion. 


Let 
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Let  us  commence  our  retrofpe<El  with  the 
travels  of  Pythagoras,  who  fiouriflied  in  the 
fixth  century,  before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 
According  to  the  account  of  his  difciple  Jam- 
blichus,*  the  fuft  voyage  of  Pythagoras,  in 
purfuit  of  knowledge,  after  the  completion 
of  his  academical  cxereifes  at  Samos,  was  to 
Sidon,  his  native  place,  where  lie  was  early 
initiated  into  all  the  myfterious  rites  and 
fciences  of  Phoenicia,  a  countiy  whence,  I 
have  before  obferved,  the  elder  Taut  emi¬ 
grated  to  Egypt,  and  where  the  profound 
Samothracian  orgia  and  the  Cabiric  rites 
were  firft  inftituted.  From  Phoenicia,  our 
philofopher  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  there, 
with  an  unabated  avidity  after  fcience,  as  well 
as  with  unexampled  perfeverance,  continued, 
under  the  fevereft  poffible  difeipline,  pur- 
pofely  impofed  upon  him  by  the  jealous  priefts 
of  that  country,  during  two- and- twenty  years, 
fucceflively  to  iirfbibe  the  ffream  of  know¬ 
ledge  at  Heliopolis,  at  Memphis,  and  at 
Diofpolis,  or  Thebes.  Aftonilhed  at  his  ex¬ 
emplary  patience  and  abltinencc,  the  haughty 
Egyptian  priefthood  relaxed  from  their  elfa- 
blifhed  rule  of  never  divulging  the  arcana  of 
their  theology  to  a  ftranger,  for,  according  to 

e  2  another 
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another  writer  of  his  life,  Diogenes  Laertius, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  inmoft  adyta  of 
their  temples,  and  there  was  taught  thofe 
ftupendous  truths  of  their  myftic  philofophy, 
which  were  never  before  revealed  to  any  fo¬ 
reigner.*  He  is  fj;d  even  to  have  fubmitted 
to  circumcifion,  that  he  might  more  rigidly 
ccniofm  to  their  dogmas,  and  leave  no  point 
of  their  mod  recondite  fciences  unexplored* 
It  was  during  this  long  refidence  and  feclu- 
fion,  amidit  the  priefts  of  the  Thebais,  that 
he  arofe  to  that  high  proficiency  in  geome¬ 
trical  and  aftronomical  knowledge,  to  which 
no  Greek  before  him  had  ever  reached,  and 
few  fince  have  attained. 

But  all  this  aggregate  of  Egyptian  wifdom 
could  not  fatisfy  the  mind  of  Pythagoras, 
whofe  ardour  for  fcience  feems  to  have  in- 
creafed  with  the  difeouragements  thrown  m 
the  way  of  his  obtaining  it.  He  had  heard 
of  the  Chaldasan  and  Perfian  Magi  and  the 
renowned  Brachmanes  of  India,  and  he  was 
impatient  to  explore  the  hallowed  caves  of 
the  former  and  the  conlecrated  forefts  of  the 
latter.  He  was  meditating  this  delightful 
excurlioa  at  the  time  that  Cambyfes  com¬ 
menced  his  celebrated  expedition  again  ft 

Egyp^ 
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Esypt,  which  terminated  in  the  plunder  of  its 
treasuries,  the  daughter  of  its  gods,  and  the 
burning  of  its  temples.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  period  of  his  abode  in  Egypt,  he  had 
the  mortification  to  be  a  fpe£lator  of  all  thofe 
n-amelefs  indignities  which  his  patrons  and 
inftru&ors  underwent  from  that  fubverter  of 
kingdoms  and  enemy  of  fcience.  Pythagoras 
himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  and  fent  with 
other  captives  to  Babylon.  The  Chaldsean 
Magi,  however,  at  that  metropolis,  received 
with  tranfport  the  wandering  ion  of  fcience. 
All  the  fublime  arcana  inculcated  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Chaldaic  oracles,  attributed  to  the  elder 
Zoroafter,  were  now  laid  open  to  his  view. 
He  renewed,  with  intenfe  ardour,  thofe  aftro- 
nomicai  researches,  in  which  the  Babylonians 
fo  eminently  excelled  •>  and  learned  from  them 
new  ideas  relative  to  the  motions,  power, 
property,  and  influences,  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  well  as  their  fituations  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  the  vaft  periods  they  took  to  com¬ 
plete  their  revolutions. 

Babylon  mull  have  been,  at  that  particular 
period,  the  proudeft  and  mod  honoured  ca¬ 
pital  upon  earth,  fince  it  is  evident,  from  Dr. 
Hyde,*  that  both  the  prophet  Ezekiel  and 

E  e  3  the 

•  See  Hydede  Reli£.  vet.  Pcrf.  p.  361, 
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the  fecond  Zoroafter,  the  friend  of  Hyftafpes, 
whom  Porphyry  calls  Zaratus,  (a  name  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fimilar  to  the  Oriental  appellation 
of  Zeratusht,)  refided  there  at  the  fame 
time4  The  former,,  attached  to  the  man  who 
had  fubmitted  in  Egypt  to  one  fundamental 
rite  prefcribed  by  the  Jewifli  law,  inftruCted 
him  in  the  awful  principles  of  the  Hebrew 
religion;  the  latter  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  two  predominant  prin¬ 
ciples  in  nature,  of  good  and  evil,  and  un¬ 
folded  to  his  aftonilhed  view  all  the  ftu- 
pendous  myfteries  of  Mithra.  Twelve  years, 
according  to  Porphyry,  were  fpent  .by  Py¬ 
thagoras  in  this  renowned  capital,  from  which, 
when  he  had  regained  his  liberty,  determined 
to  complete  his  treafure  of  Afiatic  literature, 
he  fought  the  diftant,  but  celebrated,  groves 
of  the  Brachmans  of  India.*  Among  that 
fecluded  and  fpeculative  race,  he  probably 
carried  to  the  higheft  point  of  perfection, 
attainable  in  that  age,  thofe  aftronomical  in- 
veftigations,  to  which  he  was  fo  deeply  de¬ 
voted  :  by  them  he  was  probably  inftrudted 
in  the  true  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  which,  to 
this  day,  is  diftinguiflied  by  his  name :  among 
them  he  greatly  enlarged  the  limits  of  his 

metaphyfical 

*  Porpbyriui,  in  Vita  Pythag.  p.  185,  edit.  Cantab. 
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metaphyfical  knowledge :  and  from  them  lie 
carried  away  the  glorious  doctrine  of  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  foul,  which  he  firft  divulged 
in  Greece,  and  the  fanciful  do&rine  of  the 
Metempfychofis. 

Plato  was  born  at  Athens,  in  the  88th 
Olympiad,  or  about  430  years  before  Chrift. 
He  had  the  honour  and  advantage  of  having 
Socrates  for  the  guide  and  preceptor  of  his 
youth.  Already  inftrudted  in  all  the  intricate 
do&rines  of  the  Pythagorean  philofophy,  on 
the  death  of  that  martyr  to  the  caufe  of  truth, 
he  travelled  firft  into  Italy,  and  then  into 
Egypt,  as  well  to  mitigate  the  anguifh  he  felt 
at  the  lofs  of  fo  excellent  and  wife  a  man,  as 
to  increafe  the  treafures  of  knowledge  with 
which  his  mind  was  already  fo  amply  ftored. 
Cicero  exprefsly  informs  us,  that,  in  vifiting 
Egypt,  his  principal  aim  was  to  learn  mathe¬ 
matics  and  ecclefiaftical  fpeculations  among 
the  barbarians  ;*  for,  by  this  difgraceful  ap¬ 
pellation,  the  faftidious  Greeks  ftigmatized  all 
foreign  nations.  He  travelled,  fays  Valeiius 
Maximus,  over  the  whole  of  that  country, 
informing  himfelf,  by  means  of  the  priefts, 
during  his  progrefs,  of  geometry  in  all  its 
various  and  multifold  branches,  as  well  as  of 

E  e  4  their 
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their  aftronomical  obfervations :  and,  while 
the  young  ftudents  at  Athens  were  inquiring 
for  Plato,  and  langui filing  for  his  inftruttions, 
that  philofopher  was  indulging  his  contem¬ 
plations  on  the  fliores  of  the  Nile,  furveying 
the  canals  cut  from  that  river,  and  meafuring 
the  dams  that  reftrained  its  rifing  waters,  being 
himfelf  but  a  difciple  to  the  fnges  of  the 
Thebais.*  From  thofe  fages,  Paufanias,  in 
Meffoniis,  affirms  he  learned  the  immortality 
pf  the  foul,  and,  from  the  ftyle  and  tenor  of 
his  writings,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  he  was 
deeply  verfed  in  the  facred  books  attributed  to 
Hermes  Trifmegift.  It  is  equally  evident  that 
Plato  had  read  with  attention  the  Mofaic 
writings  and  hiftory,  not  through  the  me¬ 
dium,  as  has  been  afferted,  of  the  Greek 
tranflation,  (for,  that  tranflation  was  not  made 
till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which 
took  place  near  two  hundred  years  after  the 
birth  of  Plato,)  but  by  means  of  his  own  in¬ 
defatigable  exertion  in  acquiring  languages 
and  exploring  the  fources  of  Oriental  fcience 
and  traditions.  Indeed  the  ftudy  of  the 
Eaftern  languages,  fo  neceffary  to  a  traveller 
in  the  Eall,  and,  in  particular,  the  Egyptian 
and  Phoenician,  which  differed  only  in  dialedt 

from 
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from  the  Hebrew,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be 
unattended  to  by  a  man  fired  with  lu;h  an  in 
fatiable  tlntft  of  learning  as  was  Plato.  Add 
to  this,  that,  with  the  multitude  of  Jews, 
which,  about  that  period  of  their  diflipation, 
flocked  to  Egypt,  he  could  fcarcely  fan  of 
frequently  converfing,  in  order  to  penetrate 
into  their  facred  records,  and  myftic  cabbala, 
fo  famous,  but  fo  little  underflood,  through¬ 
out  Afia.  The  bed  evidence  of  this  faft  is  to 
be  found  in  his  writings,  where  are  to  be  met 
with  fuch  repeated  ailufions  to  what  he  de¬ 
nominates  7rccXctioi  Xoyot,  ancient  difcourfes,  or 
traditions,  and  certain  znu  Qotvmoi  ftufoi, 
or  Syrian  and  Phoenician  fables,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  confider  this  philol'ophcr  as  not 
converfant  in  Hebrew  antiquities.  The  con¬ 
trary,  in  fafr,  was  fo  mauifeft  to  Numenius, 
a  Pythagorean  philofopher  of  the  fecond  cen¬ 
tury,  that,  according  to  Clemens  Alexandn- 
nus,  he  exclaimed,  T<  ya ^  TlkaTctv,  i J 

9Ar]iKt^u¥ ;  What  is  Plato  but  Mofes  converfing 
in  the  language  of  Athens  ?* 

Thus,  in  a  curfory  manner,  have  I  traced 
the  veftigia  of  thefe  two  iamous  Greeks 
through  thofe  countries  where  either  the  true 
theology  was  firft  propagated  oj;  fiiit  perverted. 

Let 
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Let  us  now  proceed  in  a  manner  confident 
with  the  brevity  we  profefs  to  obferve,  after 
fuch  a  wide  range  through  th  e  fchools  of 
Afia,  to  examine  the  leading  features  of  their 
refpeftive  fyftems  of  theology. 

It  will  fcarcely  be  contefted  that  Pythagoras 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  priefts,  who  were 
fo  deeply  involved  in  fymbols  and  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  that  fymbolical  and  anigmatical  way 
of  inflructing  his  difciples  as  to  ethical  and 
theological  fubje&s,  which  he  fo  univerfally 
adopted ;  and  I  (hall,  hereafter,  when  confi- 
dering  the  literature  of  India,  have  occafion 
to  prove  that  nearly  all  his  moll  famous  fym¬ 
bols  have  their  origin,  not  in  Grecian,  but 
Oriental,  ideas  and  manners.  A  fimilar  ob- 
lervation  holds  good  in  refpedt  to  his  venera¬ 
tion  for  facred  myftic  numbers  j  for,  when  I 
inform  the  reader,  that  the  ten  numerical  cha¬ 
racters  of  arithmetic  are  originally  of  Indian, 
and  not,  as  generally  fuppofed,  of  Arabian, 
invention,  he  will  entertain  little  doubt  in 

-  x 

what  Eaftern  country  he  learned,  in  fuch  per¬ 
fection,  that  abftrufe  fcience.  On  that  very 
particular  and  curious  belief  entertained  both 
by  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  Plato,  relative  to 
the  agency  of  good  and  evil  demons,  fome 

attendant  on  the  human  race,  as  a  kind  of 

guardian 
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guardian  and  familiar  fpirit,  one  of  which 
fpecies,  Socrates  affirmed,  attended  himfelf  and 
others,  fpleenful,  malignant,  and  ever  plotting 
their  ruin,  the  fource  has  been  equally  laid 
open  in  our  review  of  the  Chaldaic  theurgy. 
It  is,  however,  with  thofe  fublimer  points  in 
their  theology,  which  have  reference  to  the 
nature  of  God  himfelf,  that  we  have  at  pre- 
fent  a  more  immediate  concern. 

This  wife  ancient  ftyled  the  fupreme  Deity 
the  great  Father  of  all,  to  lvt  the  unity,  and 
fiovag,  the  monad  ;  a  term  by  which  Pytha¬ 
goras  doubtlefs  intended  to  exprefs  his  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  fimplicity  as  well  as  purity  of 
the  divine  nature.  The  foie  caufe  and  firft: 
principle  of  all  that  exifts,  he  efteemed  the 
Deity  the  centre  of  unity  and  fource  of  har¬ 
mony.  He  likewife  conferred  on  this  almighty 
Sovereign  the  name,  by  which  Plato  after¬ 
wards  diftinguifhed  the  firft  hypoftafis  of  his 
Triad,  to  dyctSov,  the  chief  good.  From  this 
eternal  monad,  however,  from  this  primaeval 
unity,  according  to  Pythagoras  and  all  his 
difciples,  there  fprang  an  infinite  duality.* 
By  the  term  duality,  fays  the  Chevalier  Ram- 
fay,  the  learned  author  of  a  Differtation  on 
the  Theology  and  Mythology  of  the  Ancients, 

added 

•  Vide  Diogenes  Laertius,  lib.  viu.  p.  507. 
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addded  to  the  Travels  of  Cyrus,  we  are  not  to 
underftand  two  perfons  of  the  Chriftian  Tri¬ 
nity,  but  a  world  of  intelligent  and  corporeal 
fubftances,  which  is  the  effeCt  whereof  unity  is 
the  caufe.*  When  the  reader,  however,  fhall 
have  duly  reflected  on  all  that  has  been  pre- 
vioufly  fubmitted  to  his  confideration  in  the 
former  part  of  this  volume,  to  the  doCtrine  of 
which  this  Pythagorean  fentiment  is  fo  per¬ 
fectly  confentaneous,  he  will  probably  be  in¬ 
duced  to  think,  that,  by  fo  remarkable  an  ex- 
pretlion,  Pythagoras  intended  to  allude  to  the 
emanation  of  beings  of  an  order  far  fuperior 
to  thofe  referred  to  in  the  page  of  that  writer. 
Befides,  as  Dr.  Cudworth  has  judicioufly  ob- 
ferved  concerning  the  opinions  of  Pythagoras, 
fince  he  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  principles  of  the  Orphic  theology, 
whofe  Trinity  we  have  feen,  and,  as  is  allow¬ 
ed  by  Chevalier  Ramfay  himfelf,  was  <!>«?, 
Z«5j ;  or  Light,  Counsel,  and  Life  ; 
it  cannot  reafonably  be  doubted  that  he  adopt¬ 
ed  this  among  the  other  doCtrines  of  Or- 
pheus.-f* 

•The  three  hypoftafes  that  form  the  Trinity 

of  Plato,  it  is  well  known,  are  to  A yuQov,  Nar, 

often 

«  See  les  Voyages  de  Cyrus,  tom.ii.  p.  193,  edit.  Rouen. 

^  Cudworth’s  Intellectual  Syflem,  vol.  i.  p»3?4» 
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often  denominated  by  him  A cyo;,  and 
MTfjLv.  When  Plato,  in  various  parts  of  his 
writings,  calls  his  firft  hypoftafis,  as  he  fre¬ 
quently  does,  o  TT^roq  Qso<;  and  o  [xsyi^o;  O tuv, 
and  ufes  terms,  with  refpe£f  to  the  other  two 
hvpoftafes,  which  mark  a  kind  of  fubordina- 
tion  in  this  his  Trinity,  it  is  fcarcely  poflible 
to  miftake  an  allufion  fo  plain  to  the  higher 
Triad  for  which  we  contend.  The  countries 
through  which  he  travelled,  and  the  people 
with  whom  he  converfed,  immediately  point 
out  the  fource  of  a  do&rine  fo  fingular,  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  pen  of  an  unenlightened  Pagan. 
It  is  very  probable,  that,  from  his  acquaintance 
with  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  and  other  Oriental, 
languages,  intimately  connefred  with  the 
facred  dialeft,  this  philofopher  derived  the 
term  Aoy<&j,  which  is  the  fecond  in  his  Tri¬ 
nity  ;  for  as  has  been  frequently  before 

remarked  in  thefe  pages,  is  the  literal  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Chaldaic  Mimra,  the  facred  appel¬ 
lative  by  which  the  ancient  paraphrafts  in¬ 
variably  underftand  the  Mefliah.  The  notion 
is  entirely  Hebraic.  The  Mefliah  was  called 
the  Mimra,  or  Word,  becaufe,  in  the  Mofaic 
account  of  the  creation,  that  expreflion  lo 
frequently  occurs*  et  dixit  Deus ,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  a  very  unjuft  accufation  (although, 

from 
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from  his  ignorance  of  the  real  fadt,  a  very 
pardonable  one)  which  Amelius,  the  Pla- 
tonift,  brought  againft  St.John,  when,  having 
read  the  firft  verfe  of  that  evangelift,  where 
the  term  Aoy©*  occurs  no  lefs  than  three 
times,  he  complained  that  John  had  trans¬ 
ferred  into  his  Gofpel  the  myfterious  expreffion 
of  his  matter,  exclaiming,  “  By  Jupiter,  this 
barbarian  agrees  in  Sentiment  with  our  Plato, 
and,  like  him,  conftitutes  the  Aoy©-  of  God  in 
the  rank  of  a  firft  principle  !”*  The  fadt  is 
that  St.  John  made  ufe  of  an  ancient  and  ap¬ 
propriate  term,  by  which  the  Meffiah  was 
known  to  the  Hebrew  race,  whereas  Plato 
made  ufe  of  it,  becaufe  the  expreffion  fre¬ 
quently  occured  in  the  exotic  theology,  which 
he  had  borrowed,  without  knowing  either 
the  original  meaning  or  Secondary  allufion  of 
the  term. 

It  is  ftill  more  probable,  that  the  adtive 
divine  agent,  which,  in  the  Mofaic  writings,  is 
called  Uvtufix  Gen,  is  the  fame  with  that  pri¬ 
maeval  principle,  which,  in  reviewing  the  trif- 
megiftic  theology  of  Hermes,  we  obferved  was 
denominated  by  a  word  fimilar  to  mind,  or 
intelligence.  This  primitive  principle  is 
in  the  Orphic  dodtrines  ftyled  ’ E f»f.  Divine 

Love, 

*  Amelius  citatus  in  Drufii  Annotat.  in  John  i.  ! » 
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Love,  generating  all  things;  and,  in  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  writings,  with  hill  more  marked  allu- 
fion  to  that  fupreme  demiurgic  Spirit,  vvhofe 
powerful  breath  infufed  into  nature  the  fird 
principles  of  life,  is  called  Ko<rpv,  or  the 
Soul  of  the  world. 

Parmenides,  according  to  Stanley’s  autho¬ 
rities,  was  of  Elea,  a  city  of  Magna  Grecia, 
that  gave  its  name  to  the  Eleatic  fe£l,  to 
which  Parmenides  belonged.  lie  flourifhed 
in  the  89th  Olympiad.  Involved  in  nearly 
equal  obfcurity  with  the  incidents  of  his  life 
are  the  doftrines  which  he  taught ;  they  were 
written  in  verfe,  and  the  fubftance  of  them  is 
given  in  Plato’s  Parmenides,  the  lead  intelli¬ 
gible  of  that  philofopher’s  productions.  Stan¬ 
ley  has  not  illumined  that  abftrufe  treatife  by 
the  epitome  which  he  has  given  of  its  con¬ 
tents.*  To  Simplicius  and  Plotinus  poderity 
is  indebted  for  the  bed  explication  of  the  pre-* 
cepts  of  his  philofophy,  in  which,  however, 
amidd  furrounding  darknefs,  the  vedigia  of 
this  doftrine  are  to  be  difcerned.  Of  that  phi- 
lofophical  theology  the  great  and  fundamental 
maxim  was,  that  the  Deity  is  lv  xcu  aroMa,  or 
one  and  many  5  which  words,  if  they  do  not 
allude  to  the  unity  of  the  divine  Eflence  and 

the 
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the  plurality  of  perfons  in  that  Eflence,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  to  what  they  do  allude.  If 
the  reader  fhould  conceive,  that,  by  this  Angu¬ 
lar  mode  of  exprelfing  himfelf,  Parmenides 
meant  a  phyfical,  and  not  a  divine,  principle, 
Simplicius,  cited  by  Cudworth,  as  an  author 
well  acquainted  with  that,  philofopher’s  real 
opinions,  will  inform  him  otherwife,  and  that 
he  wrote  a  tv  Qv<nx «  gor/jfa,  uXXot  sreot  tv 

avTu  ovrof}  not  concerning  a  phyfical  element, 
but  concerning  the  true  Ens  -,*  and  I  fhall  add 
to  Cudworth’s  remarks  on  this  fubjeft,  that 
the  true  Ens  was  no  other  than  the  Jehovah 
of  the  Hebrews,  a  word  which  Buxtorf  (cited 
by  me  in  a  former  page)  aflerts  to  mean  Ens, 
existens,  and  whence,  it  is  more  than  pro¬ 
bable,  the  Greek  word,  defcriptive  of  the  di¬ 
vine  entity,  was  derived.  Plotinus,  comment¬ 
ing  on  Plato’s  Parmenides,  reprefents  him  as 
acknowledging  three  divine  unities  fubordi - 

ftate :  TO  WQOITOV  lv  TO  XVpiUTtflOV  iv,  X.CCI  liVTtftOV  If 

woXXat  Xtyuv'  xou  toitov ,  lv  xoct  uroXXcc  ;  “  the  firft 

unity  being  that  which  is  moil  perfectly  and 
properly  one  j  the  fecond,  that  which  is  called 
by  him  one-many  j  and  the  third,  that  which 
is  by  him  exprefled  one  and  many.”  Ploti- 
nus  then  adds :  ovpQavos  *to{  xou  avrof 

TtUS 
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rcti;  rouriv:  “  fo  that  he  himfelf  alfo  (Parme¬ 
nides;  agreed  in  the  acknowledgement  of  a 
Triad  of  archical  hypoftafes.”*  The  pro¬ 
bable  meaning  of  Parmenides  in  thefe  dif- 
tinffions  is  commented  upon  at  length  by 
Cudworth,  to  whom  I  muft  refer  the  reader 
for  more  particular  information,  while  I  finally 
pafs  on  to  the  confideration  of  the  ideas  upon 
this  fubjedf  of  fome  others  of  the  more  diftin- 
guifhed  philofophers  of  Greece. 

One  of  the  moft  exprefs  and  clear  of  the 
ancient  philofophers  on  this  fubjedt  was  Nu- 
menius,  a  Pythagorean,  who  flourifhed  in  the 
fecond  century,  and  who,  if  Eufebius  rightly 
reprefents  his  fentiments,  wrote  concerning 
Three  Sovereign  Deities.  He  makes  the  Se¬ 
cond  the  Son  of  the  Firft,  and,  by  a  coarfe, 
but  decifive,  figure  of  fpeech,  calls  the  Third 
Hypoftafis,  'Aoroyovog,  Grandjon.-f 

The  Trinity  of  Plotinus  very  remarkably 
refembled  Plato’s,  and  confifted  of  to  '£v,  the 
One ;  N«f,  the  Mind ;  and  Tu%if,  the  Soul  j 
and  thefe  he  denominates  aV^jjwsf  vnrd^x- 
<raf,  three  archical  or  principal  hypoftafes. 
The  Trinity  of  Amelius,  his  contemporary,  we 

F  f  have 

•  Plotini  Ennead.  5.  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 

•f  Vide  Eufebius,  Prxp.  Evang.  lib.  ii.  p.  537  J  suid  Pxoclus  in 
Timxo,  lib.  ii,  p.  93. 
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have  clearly  Teen  in  a  former  page,  was  a  plain 
Trinity  of  perfons  }  for,  he  ityled  them 
(2»a iXu(,  three  kings,  and  makes  them  all 
Sifuvfyv;,  creators.*  Porphyry  called  the  firft 
hypoltafis  in  his  Trinity,  in  lingular  con¬ 
formity  to  the  notion  of  Chriftians,  tov  nanaa, 
the  Father}  his  fecond  was  Ns;,  the  Mind, 
like  Plato’s  but  his  third  hypoftafis  differed 
from  Plato’s  and  all  that  went  before  him  ;  for, 
he  denominated  it  not  the  Soul  of  the  World, 
but  a  Soul  i-srt^Keo-fuos,  above  that  of  the 
world.-j- 

There  was  an  attempt  made  by  Jamblichus, 
Proclus,  and  fome  of  the  later  Platonifts,  to 
invalidate  this  venerable  dodlrine  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  the  di¬ 
vine  hypoftales,  and  by  exalting  the  to  ’Ayotdov 
to  an  eminence  far  above  the  other  two.  Of 
this  effort  I  lhall  only  obferve,  that  it  proved 
as  futile  as  it  was  malignant}  and,  having 
now,  through  a  feries  of  ages,  and  a  variety 
of  countries,  many  of  them  very  remote  from 
each  other,  examined  the  hiftory  of  both  the 
Chriftian  and  Pagan  Trinities,  and  Ihewn  the 
extent  of  this  do&rine  over  all  the  Oriental 
world,  I  lhall  clofe  the  prolonged  digreilion 

with 
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with  a  few  refleftions  that  naturally  refult 
from  the  furvey. 

The  fir  ft  that  forcibly  ftrikes  the  mind  is, 
that  this  doctrine  could  not  be  the  invention 
of  Plato,  becaufe  it  has  been  plainly  proved, 
by  accumulated  evidence,  to  have  exifted  in 
the  Higher  Alia,  and  particularly  in  India,  a 
thoufand  years  before  Plato  flourifhed;  for,  of 
that  remote  date  are  the  Elephanta  caverns, 
and  the  Indian  hiftory  of  the  Mahabbarat,  in 
which  a  plain  Triad  of  Deity  is  alluded  to 
and  defignated. 

Of  confequence,  ftill  more  palpably  falfe 
muft  be  the  aflertion.  that  Juftin  Martyr,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  Platonift,  firft  imported 
it  into  the  Chriftian  church,  from  the  writings 
of  that  philofopher,  in  the  fecond  century.  We 
have  feen  that,  in  fa<3,  this  dcxftrine,  long 
before  Plato  flourilhed,  was  admitted,  but 
concealed,  among  the  myftic  cabbala  of  the 
rabbie* ;  and,  as  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ftrong- 
eft,  if  not  the  flrongefi ,  of  the  arguments,  ad¬ 
duced  in  favour  of  the  do&rine  of  the  Trinity 
being  known  and  acknowledged  by  the  ancient 
rabbies,  is  that  deduced  from  the  evident  ap* 
pearance  of  it  in  the  Chaldee  paraphraics, 
compofed  before  the  violent  difputes  on  the 
fubjett  broke  forth,  I  have  fele&ed  many 

F  f  2  ftriking 
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ftriking  paflages  from  them,  which,  I  imagine, 
cannot  fail  to  have  their  due  weight.  I  lhall 
not,  therefore,  here  enlarge  farther  on  that 
head,  but  only  infert  a  remark  omitted  before, 
that  the  famous  and  frequently-cited  paffage 
in  the  Pfalms,  the  Lord  faid  unto  my  Lord ,  is 
tranflated  in  the  Targum,  the  Lord  faid  unto 
his  Word;  which,  if  not  underftood  of  the 
fecond  hypoftafis,  is  inexplicable  nonfenfe,  and 
can  be  refolved  by  no  idiom  whatever. 

It  is  acircumftance  not  lefs  aftonifhing  than 
true,  that  the  Jews  Ihould  admit  the  miracles, 
while  they  deny  the  divinity,  of  Chriftj  for, 
the  reader  has  been  already  informed,  that, 
unable  otherwife  to  account  for  the  power 
which  he  exerted  in  working  thofe  miracles, 
the  reality  of  which  they  dare  not  deny,  they 
are  driven  to  the  extremity  of  affecting  that 
thofe  miracles  were  wrought  by  means  of  the 
tetragrammaton,  which  he  ftole  out  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  Now,  their  not  denying 
his  miracles  is  one  great  and  decided  proof  of 
their  having  been  really  and  publicly  per¬ 
formed,  and  confequently  of  his  being  the 
Meffiah.  Inftead  of  that  belief,  however,  to 
which  impartial  truth  Ihould  lead  them,  they 
obftinately  continue  to  call  the  crucified  Jefus 
the  wicked  Balaam,  the  prophetic  impoftor, 
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who  dole  the  tetragrammaton,  and  to 
whom  they  impute  all  the  fufrerings  of  their 
nation,  becaufe,  as  Abarbanel  has  it,  u  That 
deceiver  impioufiy  called  himfelf  the  Son  of 
God''*  Hence  inflamed  with  intolerable  ha¬ 
tred  againft  Chriftians,  they  remain  almofl: 
totally  ignorant  of  the  leading  principles  of 
the  Chriftian  religion  and  the  foundations  on 
which  it  refts.  And  thus  long  are  they  likely 
to  remain,  while  they  continue  to  entertain 
the  incongruous,  the  fenfual,  the  abfurd,  con¬ 
ceptions,  which,  at  this  day,  prevail  among 
them,  relative  to  the  imaginary  being  whom 
they  have  adorned  with  the  enfigns  and  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  true  MeJJiah . 

There  was  an  ancient  and  almofl:  imme¬ 
morial  tradition  among  the  Jews,  that  the 
world  was  to  lafl:  only  fix  thoufand  years.  They 

divided  the  ages,  during  which  it  was  tc  con- 
•  v  _ 

tmue,  in  the  following  manner.  Two  thou¬ 
fand  years  were  to  elapfe  before  the  law  took 
place ;  two  thoufand  were  to  be  paffed  under 
the  law ;  and  two  thoufand  under  the  Mef- 
fiah.  Indeed,  this  fexmillennial  duration  of 
the  world  was,  it  is  probable,  too  much  the 
belief  of  the  ancient  fathers,  who  conceived, 
that,  as  the  creation  was  formed  in  fix  days* 

reckoning, 

•  -See  Bafnage,  p.  254. 
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reckoning,  according  to  that  aflertion  in  the 
P&lms,  that  every  day  is  with  God  as  a  thou- 
fand  years,  and  was  concluded  bv  a  grand 
fabbath  or  day  of  almighty  reft,  fo  the 
world  was  ordained  to  laft  cniy  during  the  re¬ 
volution  of  fix  thoufand  years. 

Time  rolled  on  in  its  rapid  and  refiftle/s 
career,  and  proved  to  them  the  fallacy  of  this 
ancient  tradition.  Still,  however,  their  moft 
celebrated  rabbins  continued  calculating,  by 
the  courfe  of  the  ftars,  the  times  of  their  great 
Mefliah’s  expected  advent.  Repeated  calcula¬ 
tions  of  thofe  times,  and  as  repeated  difap- 
pointments,  have,  at  length,  nearly  plunged 
in  defpair  the  infatuated  fons  of  Judah. 
Rabbi  Abraham,  who,  in  the  year  1516,  had 
found,  engraved  upon  a  wall,  a  very  ancient 
prophecy,  relative  to  that  coming,  had  de¬ 
clared  that  the  fame  ftar,  which  appeared  when 
Jofhua  conquered  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
when  Ezra  brought  back  the  people  from  Ba¬ 
bylon,  would  again  appear  in  the  year  1529, 
when  the  Meffiah  might,  for  a  certainty,  be 
expeCted :  but  the  prediction  was  by  no  means 
verified  by  the  event,  and  the  more  recent 
Talmudic  doctors,  Rung  by  this  painful  ex- 
pofure  of  their  credit,  pray  to  God  that  the 
man  who  now  prefumes  to  calculate  the  times 

of 
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of  the  Mefiiah  may  burft  afunder,  and  that  his 
bones  may  fwelland  break.  Such  is  their  ftrong 
language  in  the  Gemara.  His  coming,  they 
aflert,  is  ftill  delayed  on  account  of  the  un¬ 
repented  fins  of  the  people.  When  this  con- 

ftellation  fhall  at  length  manifeft  itfelf,  the 

» 

mod  awful  prodigies  in  nature  are  to  precede 
his  defcent.  The  mod  fanguinary  wars  (hall 
defolate  the  globe  j  a  dew  of  blood  lhall  fall 
down  from  heaven ;  plague  and  famine  lhall 
ravage  the  earth  ;  and  the  mod  venomous 
reptiles  and  the  mod  favage  monfters  of  the 
defert  are  to  be  let  loofe  on  mankind.  The 
fun  itfelf  lhall  be  turned  into  darknefs  and 
the  moon  into  blood,  according  to  Joel's 
prophecy,  but,  in  thirty  days,  lhall  recover 
their  priftine  brightnefs.  “  Men,”  fays  the  Gew 
mara,  “  formidable  with  two  heads  and  nume¬ 
rous  eyes,  burning  like  fire,  lhall  come  from 
the  extremities  of  the  earth  ;  and  a  powerful 
and  defpotic  monarch  finally  prevailing  lhall 
govern  the  univerfe  with  a  rod  of  iron.”*  His 
throne  lhall  be  eltablilhed  in  JR.ome,  (a  proof 
at  <what  period  they  expected  the  Melfiah,)  but 
he  fhall  reign  only  nine  months,  when  the 
fiift  Melfiah,  the  Jon  of  Jofepb ,  as  he  is  called 
m  the  Talmud,  lhall  appear  \  and,  routing 

this 
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this  tyrant  with  great  flaughter,  fhall  efla- 
bhfh  a  more  righteous  throne.  This  throne, 
though  more  righteous,  is  however  to  be 
fcarcely  lefs  fanguinaryj  for,  in  one  battle, 
nearly  two  hundred  thoufand  combatants 
with  their  leader  are  to  perifh.  At  length 
the  great  archangel  Michael  is  to  blowt’nree 
times  the  trumpet  of  heaven  ;  and  then  the 
define  cj  nations ,  the  true  Mefliah,  the  Son  of 
David,  is  to  appear  with  the  prophet  Elijah 
by  his  fide.  All  the  Chriftians  and  infidels 
then  living  are  to  be  annihilated  at  the  fecond 
blaft  of  that  trumpet.  All  the  virtuous  de- 
ceafed  of  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of  Mofes, 
are  to  rife  from  their  graves,  and  attend  the 
Mefliah  to  the  renovated  Jerufalem,  which, 
with  its  temple,  is  to  be  rebuilt  with  pre¬ 
cious  ftones.  A  banquet  of  boundlefs  mag¬ 
nificence  is  to  be  prepared  for  them,  which  is 
to  be  adorned  with  a  Leviathan  fatted  of  old 
for  this  feaft  of  the  blefled ;  with  a  female 
Behemoth,  of  exquifite  flavour ;  and  with  the 
bird  Barhjchne,  a  bird  of  fuch  ftupendous 
magnitude,  that,  when  its  wings  are  expanded, 
the  orb  of  the  fun  is  darkened.  Wine,  trcafu- 
red  up  ever  fince  the  creation,  in  the  vault  of 
Adam,  is  to  flow  in  abundant  ftreams ;  wine, 
of  the  rich  vintage  that  commenced  before 
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the  earth  became  defiled  and  cursed ;  wine, 
the  flavour  and  spirit  of  which  is  not  to  be 
d  caved,  but  improved,  bv  its  immense  age. 
S-jcIi  arc  the  conceptions,  reader,  and  others  a 
thousand  times  more  gross,  of  the  Jewish 
nation  relative  to  the  grand  banquet  to  take 
place  on  the  Messiah’s  appearance.  Basnnge 
professes  faithfully  to  have  detailed  these  va¬ 
rious  circumstances  from  Maimonidcs,  Abar- 
.  — 

band,  and  oth-T  celebrated  rabbies,  and  from 
bun  I  have  copied  the  luxurious  picture,  to 
mark  the  corruption  of  their  minds,  and  their 
carnal  notions  of  those  future  pleasures  which 
Christians  believe  to  be  purely  spiritual.*  Can 
we  wonder,  alter  this,  at  any  mutilation  or 
depravation  of  passages  in  Scripture  by  a  race 
so  sensual  and  so  corrupt? 

To  resume  the  gravity  which  so  solemn  a 
subject  requires,  I  must  beg  permission  again 
to  observe,  that,  on  these  mysterious  points, 
which  human  reason  cannot  fathom,  it  is  in 
vain  that  we  make  that  reason  the  umpire* 
That  finite  man,  however,  can  form  no  ade¬ 
quate  conception  of  tlm  great  truth,  by  no 
means  implies  impossibility  or  contradiction 
in  the  thing  itself.  This  circumstance  arises 
from  the  limited  nature  of  the  human  fa- 

' 0L*  '  •  G  g  culties. 

*  Easnage’s  History  of  the  Tews,  p.  373. 
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cllltics.  It  is  mere  ignorance  ;  but  it  is  an 
ignorance  which  we  can  never  overcome.  Let 
it  ever  be  remembered,  that  Christianity  by 
no  means  proposes  to  mankind  a  theological 
code,  encumbered  with  no  difficulties,  in¬ 
volved  in  no  perplexities.  Its  great  mysterious 
truths  arc  not  to  be  solved  by  the  lieht  of 
nature,  nor  scanned  by  the  boldest  flight  of 
human  intellect.  Neither  the  Trinity  nor  the 
Incarnation  can  be  proved,  nor  were  intended 
to  be  proved,  by  philosophical  arguments. 
The  word  of  God  is  the  sole  basis  of  the 
proofs  and  solutions  of  these  stupendous  doc¬ 
trines.  They  are  wisely  shaded  from  our  view, 
the  better  to  excite  in  us  the  ardour  of  faith, 
and  exercise  the  virtues  necessary  to  obtain  the 
sublime  rewards  which  it  proposes  to  per¬ 
severing  piety.  The  Almighty  has  been  pleased 
to  erect  mounds  and  ramparts,  as  of  old  at 
Sinai,  around  the  abode  of  bis  Majesty,  to 
ward  off  the  dangerous  curiosity  of  man;  be 
hath  wrapped  himself  in  clouds,  that  we  might 
not  be  consumed  by  the  full  blaze  of  that 
glory  which  invests  the  eternal  throne. 
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CHAPTER  I 

The  Author  takes  a  general  retrospective  Survey 
of  the  various  Subjects  previously  discussed  in 
the  Indian  Antiquities  ;  and  apoligizes 
for  the  Desultoriness  unavoidable  in  so  vast  a 
Field  of  Inquiry.  —  The  theological  System  of 
the  Brahmins ,  in  many  Respects ,  contradictory. 
— The  necessary  Result  of  the  different  Charac¬ 
ters  of  their  tico  principal  Deities ,  Veeshnu 
and Seeva.  —  1  heir  respective  Symbols,  Rites , 
and  Worship,  described . — The  subject  his¬ 
torically  investigated ,  and  the  varying  Modes 
of  Adoration  paid  them  accounted  for,  by  a 
Reference  to  the  two  great  Sources  it  hence  they 
zvere  probably  derived,  the  benevolent  Sons  of 
Shem  and  the  gloomy  Progeny  of  Cush. 

TTAVING  now  considered  the  Theology 
**  ot  India,  under  the  general  divisions 
into  which  that  comprehensive  system  natu¬ 
rally  branches  itselt  forth  ;  having,  in  the  first 
place,  investigated  the  nature  ot  the  mystic 
rites,  celebrated  by  this  superstitious  race  in 
consecrated  groves  and  caverns;  dicir  deyp- 
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tion,  in  every  age,  to  the  Sabian  superstition, 
&nd  veneration  iminemorially  paid  by  them  to 
the  mundane  elements,  but  principally  to'  the 
all-pervading  fire;  having  considered  that  reli¬ 
gion  in  a  physical,  mythological,  and  moral, 
view,  as  well  as  in  whaf  points  it  resembled, 
or  appeared  to  be  connected  with,  the  Eg\  ptian, 
Persian,  Grecian,  and,  finally,  with  our  own 
more  elevated,  system  of  theology ;  I  must 
flow  descend  from  more  general  observation 
to  notice  a  few  particulars  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  every  other  ecclesiastical 
estabhdiment  in  the  known  world.  A  pe¬ 
culiar  form  of  vestmeiit  and  an  appropriated 
mode  of  shaving  the  hair  of  the  head  and 
beard  have  distinguished  most  religious  sects; 
but  where  in  antient  history  do  we  find  a  race 
so  infatuated  as  to  suspend  themselves  aloft 
in  cages,  upon  trees  considered  sac  n  d,  that 
they  might  not  be  inlected  by  touching  the 
polluted  earth ,  refusing  all  sustenance  but 
such  as  may  keep  the  pulse  of  hfe  just  beating ; 
or  hanging  aloft  upon  tenter  hooks,  and  vo¬ 
luntarily  bearing  inexpressible  agonies;  some¬ 
times  thrusting  themselves  by  hundreds  under 
the  wheels  of  immense  machines  that  carry 
about  their  unconscious  gods,  where  they  are 
instantly  crushed  to  atoms;  and,  at  other 
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times,  hurling  themselves  from  precipices  of 
stupendous  height;  now  standing  up  to  their 
necks  in  r.vcrs,  till  rapacious  alugatois  come 
and  devour  them  ;  now  burying  themselves  in 
snow  tili  fiozen  to  death;  measuring  with 
their  naked  bodies,  trailed  over  burning  sands, 
the  ground  lying  between  one  pagoda  and 
another,  distant  perhaps  many  leagues;  or 
braving,  with  fixed  eyes,  the  ardor  ot  a  me¬ 
ridian  sun  between  the  tropics;  and  all  this  in 
the  transporting  hope  of  immediately  trans¬ 
migrating  into  paradise  ?  Where  do  we  see  an 
otherwise- polished  nation  staining  their  faces 
according  to  their  different  religious  casts, 
and,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  according  to 
the  imagined  colour  of  the  planets,  with  long 
strokes  of  saffron  and  vermilion  :  although 
sprung  from  one  common  head,  yet  divided 
into  innumerable  casts,  each  separated  from 
the  other  bv  an  eternal  barrier ;  and  all 
uniting  to  shun,  as  death,  the  contaminating 
intercourse  of  strangers?  To  detail  these  and 
many  other  curious  particulars,  relative  to 
the  Brahmin  and  ^ogee  penitents,  will  be  the 
business  of  this  last  and  concluding  portion  of 
the  Indian  Theology. 

When,  in  the  preceding  Dissertation,  I  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Indian  Triad  of  Deity  was 
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(what  I  firmly  believe  that  Triad  to  be)  (he 
corruption  of  a  nobler  doctrine ,  and  when  I  com¬ 
bated  the  idea  ot  Seeva  being  the  destroy¬ 
ing  power,  on  the  ground  that  their  system 
of  philosophical  theology  allows  not  of  the 
destruction  of  any  object  in  nature,  I  by  no 
means  intended  to  convey  an  idea  that  the 
Indians  are  not  impressed  with  the  most  awful 
conceptions  of  God  the  Avenger.  The  dread¬ 
ful  catalogue  of  penances,  enumerated  above, 
and  voluntarily  endured  to  avert  that  ven¬ 
geance,  incontestibly  proves  the  existence  of 
those  conceptions  in  their  minds ;  and  the 
religious  rites  at  present  in  practice  amor.g 
them,  demonstrate  that  they  consider  Seeva 
as  the  delegated  minister  of  the  Almighty 
vengeance.  On  the  subject  of  these  and 
other  apparent  contradictions  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  I  beg  permission  to  offer 
one  general,  and  not,  I  trust,  inadequate, 
apology. 

On  a  subject  so  extensive  and  so  complex  as 

% 

the  antient  religion  of  India,  a  religion 
so  involved  in  the  fables  of  mythology,  so 
darkened  by  the  deepest  shades  of  superstition, 
and  in  the  investigation  of  which  such  an 
ample  scope  must  necessarily  be  allowed  to 
opinion  and  conjecture,  an  exact  arrangement 
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of  the  various  matter  constantly  rising  for 
investigation  could  not  always  be  preserved, 
nor  unimpeachable  accuracy  of  delineation  be 
always  expected.  If,  however,  I  have,  in  one 
pige,  represented  the  Indian  religion  as  mild 
and  benevolent,  and,  in  another,  as  sanguinary 
and  terrible,  the  inconsistency  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  me,  but  to  that  religion  itself, 
which  has,  in  different  ages,  and  under  vary¬ 
ing  circumstances,  altered  her  feature,  her 
voice,  and  her  gesture.  Upon  this  account  it 
is,  that  she  presents  to  the  inquirer  a  two¬ 
fold,  or  rather  multi-fold,  aspect  ;  bearing 
alternately  the  smile  of  beauty  and  compla¬ 
cency  and  the  frown  of  horror  and*  dc~ 
formity.  At  one  time,  arrayed  in  all  the  giant 
terrors  of  superstition,  she  appears,  like  a 
sable  and  vindictive  daemon  from  Naraka, 
to  stalk  in  desolating  fury  over  the  continent 
of  India,  brandishing  an  uplifted  scourge  and 
clanking  an  iron  chain,  while  after  her  are 
borne  a  band  of  famished  Yogees,  stretched 
on  the  wheels  of  torture  and  languishing  in 
vaiious  attitudes  of  penance.  Her  tone  is 
high  and  menacing,  her  lootsteps  are  marked 
with  blood  and  her  edicts  are  stamped  with 
the  characters  of  death.  At  another  time,  she 
wears  the  similitude  of  »  beautiful  and  radiant 
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Cherub  from  heaven,  bearing  on  her  per¬ 
suasive  lips  the  accents  of  pardon  and  peace, 
and  on  her  silken  wings  benefaction  and 
blessing.  Now,  reserved  and  stately,  she  de¬ 
lights  in  pompous  sacrifices  and  splendid  ob¬ 
lation**  :  she  exults  to  see  her  altars  decorated 
witii  brocade,  and  her  images  glittering  with 
jewels;  a  numerous  train  of  priests,  gor¬ 
geously  arrayed,  officiating  in  her  temples, 
and  wafting  around,  from  golden  censers,  the 
richest  odours  of  the  East.  Again,  she  assumes 
a  rustic  garb,  and  arrays  her  aspect  in  festive 
smiles:  she  mingles  in  the  jocund  train  of 
dancing  girls  that  surround  her  altar,  and 
V.  ill  accept  none  but  the  simplest  oblati  :.u, 
fruits,  flowers,  and  honey.  This  difference 
of  religious  ferine  is  of  a  nature  consonant 
v  iih  the  division  of  the  Hindoos,  noticed  be¬ 
fore,  into  two  grand  sects;  that  of  Veeshnu 
and  that  of  ServA  ;  and  it  may  in  part  be 
accounted  for  by  the  different  character  of  the 
patron-deities,  the  one,  a  mild  and  preserving # 
the  ♦  dier,  to  adopt  the  language  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Brahmins,  a  fierce,  vindictive, 
and  destroying ,  deity! 

But  whence  originally  rose  this  astonish¬ 
ing  '‘ontrariety  of  sentiment,  this  diametrical 

opposition  of  character,  as  wide  asunder  as 

earth 
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earth  from  heaven,  between  the  two  great 
sects  of  India?  Whence  came  that  division 
itself,  if,  in  reality,  the  Indians  derived  their 
descent  from  one  common  Ancestor,  and 
are  universally  bound  by  the  laws  of  one 
great  Legislator?  We  have,  from  the 
ai.m'mtic,  the  incontrovertible,  .evidence  of 
Mi  Orme,  in  one  page,  delineated  the  gentle 
H  irdou  >iiu:.Jering  at  the  sight  of  blood, * 
and,  upon  that  account,  though  skilled  in  all 
other  branches  of  the  medical  science,  totally 
ignorant  ot  anatomical  dissection ;  and  we 
have,  in  another,  from  the  equally  incontro¬ 
vertible  evidence  of  Sir  William  Jones  and 
Mr  Wilkins,  independently  of  antient  classical 
authority,  represented  them  as  profusely  shedding 
the  blood  ot  men,  bulls ,  and  horses ,  in  sacrifice. 
Nay,  even  at  this  day  certain  tribes  of  the 
feiocious  race  of  Mahrattas  are  more  than 
suspected  of  secretly  cherishing  a  number  of 
human  victims,  the  most  remarkable  for  per¬ 
sonal  beauty  that  can  possibly  be  obtained, 
and  generally  in  the  full  vigour  and  bloom 
ot  youth,  for  the  rites  of  the  altar;  of 
fattening  them  like  the  stall-fed  oxen  for 
slaughter;  and,  on  grand  solemnities  of  fes¬ 
tivity  or  grief,  of  actually  offering  up  those 

unhappy 

*  See  vol.  ii.  chap.  I, 
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unhappy  victims  to  their  gloomy  goddess  in 
all  the  pomp  of  that  tremendous  sacrifice.* 
With  diffidence  natural  to  an  author  of 
unestablished  character,  who  feels  himself  ad¬ 
vancing  upon  dangerous  and  disputable  ground, 
and  yet  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  a  variety 
ot  topics  equally  important  and  interesting, 
I  have  hitherto  refrained  from  disclosing  to 
the  reader  my  real  sentiments  on  so  abstruse 
a  subject,  and  from  unfolding  a  system,  of 
which  the  novelty  might  subject  me  to  the 
charge  of  presumption,  and  the  prccarious- 
ness  of  it  to  the  censures  of  critical  severity. 
At  the  hazard  of  being  at  ome  accounted 
inconsistent  in  my  assertion  ai  d  incompe¬ 
tent  to  the  discharge  of  that  high  historic 
function  which  I  have,  perhaps,  too  rashly 
adventured  upon  throughout  this  Disserta¬ 
tion,  I  have  endeavoured,  in  various  u  ays, 
and  by  suppositions,  none  of  which,  1  am 
convinced,  could  appear  by  any  means  abso¬ 
lutely 

*  An  intelligent  gentleman,  who  resided  some  years  in  India, 
related  this  circumstance  to  me,  and  told  me  J  might  depend 
upon  it  for  a  fact.  Another  gentleman,  who  filled  a  respect¬ 
able  civil  office  in  one  of  our  settlements,  writes  me  word,  that, 
one  morning,  while  he  was  attending  the  duties  ot  his  station, 
a  decapitated  child  was  discovered  at  the  door  ot  a  celebrated 
pagoda.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  avert  some 
dreaded  evil,  and  the  lather  was  the  executioner. 
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lufcly  satisfactory  or  conclusive  to  a  sensible 
reflecting  mind,  to  account  for  the  numerous 
contradictions  pointed  out,  as  well  in  the 
Vedas  themselves  as  in  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  Br amins,  and  intended  to 
rr  verve  the  final  attempt  to  resob e  the  diffi- 
cu  ty,  till  I  should  have  readied  that  period 
of  the  early  Hindoo  history,  when  I  knew  an 
opportunity  would  offer  for  a  complete  dc- 
v.  lopemcnt  of  the  plan,  which  I  own,  to 
m '  sell*,  has  ever  appeared  both  plausible  and 
d'-h-mible.  My  reasons  for  adopting  it  will 
bt  given  at  large  in  their  proper  place  ;  and 
it  is  lor  the  sake  ot  perspicuity  alone,  during 
the  remaining,  and  otherwise  inexplicable, 
pages  of  the  theological  Dissertation,  that  I 
shall  in  this  chapter  briefly  submit  the  outlines 
to  the1  candid  consideration  ot  my  readers. 

It  is,  however,  previously  necessary  that  we 
should  enter  and  more  minutely  explore  the 
internal  regions  and  decorations  of  those  tem¬ 
ples,  an  account  of  the  external  construction 
of  which  engrossed  former  portions  of  the 
Bramin  theology.  The  Indians  having  bro¬ 
ken  their  grand  Triad  into  three  separate 
deities,  it  remains  that  we  consider  the  wor¬ 
ship  paid,  at  the  present  dav,  to  each;  their 
peculiar  rites,  the  sacred  utensils  made  use  of. 

and 
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and  the  different  oblations  performed,  in  their 
respective  temples.  Thus  will  this  curious 
subject,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  known,  be  fully 
before  the  reader,  and  this  final  portion  of  it 
conclude  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  when  he  is 
assured  that  nothing  important,  on  a  topic  so 
interesting,  has  been  omitted.  Before  it  closes, 
however,  an  astonishing  and  stupendous  scene 
will  be  unveiled  to  his  view,  such  as  no  coun¬ 
try  beside  ever  witnessed,  and  no  religion  ever 
yet  displayed  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
philosopher. 

In  a  former  volume  we  left  an  innumerable 
multitude  assembled,  at  sun-rise,  before  the 
door  of  a  great  pagoda,  who,  after  having 
bathed  in  the  tank  of  ablution  below,  and  left 
their  sandals  on  its  margin,  impatiently  await¬ 
ed  the  unfolding  of  those  doors  by  the  mi¬ 
nistering  Brahmins.  Before  they  can  enter, 
however,  another  indispensable  ceremony  takes 
place,  which  can  only  be  performed  by  the 
hand  of  a  Brahmin,  ^nd  that  is,  the  im¬ 
pressing  of  their  foreheads  with  the  til.uk, 
or  mark  of  different  colours,  as  they  may 
belong  either  to  the  sect  of  Veeshnu  or  Seeva. 
If  the  temple  be  that  of  Veeshnu,  their  fore¬ 
heads  are  marked  with  a  longitudinal  line, 

and  the  colour  used  is  vermilion  ;  if  it  be  the 

temple 
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temple  of  Seeva,  they  arc  marked  with  a  pa¬ 
rallel  line,  and  the  colour  used  is  turmeric  or 
saffron.  But  these  two  grand  sects  being  again 
subdivided  into  numerous  classes,  both  the 
size  and  the ‘hape  of  the  tiluk  are  varied  in 
proportion  to  their  superior  or  inferior  rank. 
In  regard  to  the  tiluk,  I  must  observe,  that 
it  was  a  custom  of  very  antient  date  in  Asia 
to  mark  their  servants  in  the  forehead.  It  is 
alluded  to  in  Ezekiel,  ix.  4:  where  the  Al¬ 
mighty  commands  his  angel  to  go  through  the 
city ,  and  set  a  mark  on  the  foreheads 
of  the  men ,  (his  servants,  the  faithful,)  tvho 
sighed  for  the  abominations  committed  in  the 
midst  thereof*  The  same  idea  again  occurs  in 
the  Revelations,  vii.  31.  Hurt  not  the  earth , 
neither  the  sea ,  nor  the  trees,  till  zee  have  scaled 
the  SERVANTS  OF  OUR  GoD  IN  THEIR  FORE¬ 
HEADS.  With  respect  to  the  colour  with 
which  the  Hindoos  are  marked,  I  cannot  but 
consider  this  rite  as  a  remnant  of  the  old 
Sabian  superstition,  in  which,  the  reader  has 
been  informed,  the  Chaldasan  devotees  painted 
their  idols  according  to  the  colour  of  the 
planet  or  star  adored:  and  it  seems  to  be  no 
moie  than  right  that  the  servant  ot  the  deity 
should  bear  the  same  mark  and  be  distin¬ 
guished 

*  Consult  Lowtl)  and  other  commentators  on  this  curious  text, 
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guished  by  the  same  colour  with  which  that 
deity  was  designated.  In  fact,  all  the  idols  of 
the  Indian  pagodas  are  at  this  day  gaudily 
painted,  and  that  paint  is  renovated  by  the 
priest  whensoever  he  renews  his  demotion; 
for,  speaking  of  the  private  pooja,  or  worship 
of  the  Indians  in  their  houses,  Mr  Cranford 
informs  us,  that  the  Brahmin  who  performs 
the  ceremony,  occasionally  ringing  the  beli 
and  blowing  the  shell,  “  gives  the  tiluk, 
or  mark  on  the  forehead,  to  the  idol,  by  dip¬ 
ping  his  right  thumb  in  a  mixture  prepared 
for  the  purpose.”*  Indeed,  Hamilton,  giving 
us  an  account  of  the  great  stone  idol  of  Jag- 
gernauf,  after  saying  he  had  two  rich  diamonds 
near  the  top  to  represent  eyes,  adds,  that  his 
nose  and  mouth  were  painted  with  vermilion  ; 
a  proof  that  the  Jaggernaut  pogoda  was 
erected  to  Vceshnu.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Originally  this  mark  was  the  mark  of  the 
hermetic  cross,  the  celebrated  symbol  in  all 
the  Gentile  world;  and,  for  reasons  which  will 
hereafter  be  unfolded,  I  am  induced  to  agree 
with  Lowth,  that  the  passage,  above-cited 
from  Ezekiel,  originally  stood,  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  not  to  crvjfjieiov ,  a  mark ;  but  Tay  < rifutov , 
the  mark  Tau,  or  great  T.  Let  us  now 

enter 
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enter  the  pagoda  with  the  devout  and  pu¬ 
rified  Hindoo,  and  see  him  pay  Ins  obeisance 
to  the  Deity  through  the  symbols  that  re- 
present  him. 

Involved  in  darkness,  scarcely  less  than  the 
subterraneous  caverns  betorc-described,  from 
having  only  one  low  door  for  the  entrance, 
and  filled  with  the  most  disgusting  efflusia, 
arising  from  the  stench  of  lamps  kept  con- 
ti  mi  ally  burning  and  the  oil  used  ia  the  sa¬ 
crifices,  the  Indian  pagoda  exhibits,  on  the 
first  entrance,  the  appearance  of  a  polluted 
dungeon,  whose  walls  are  covered  with  ani¬ 
mals  monstrous  in  shape  and  terrible  in  aspect. 
These,  it  was  before  observed,  are  symbolical 
representations  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  ; 
his  wisdom  being  represented  by  a  circle  of 
heads;  his  strength,  by  the  elephant;  his 
glory,  by  horns,  imitative  of  the  solar  ray; 
his  creative  power,  by  the  male  of  animals 
of  a  prolific  kind,  as  the  bull  or  goat;  his 
benevolence,  by  the  sacred  cow,  whose  milk 
nourishes  the  eentle  Hindoo;  while  the  com- 
bination  of*  these  animals  or  parts  of  animals 
was  intended  to  designate  his  united  wisdorrt, 
power,  glory,  and  benevolence.  Degrading, 

1  observed,  to  the  divine  nature  as  these  re- 
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presentations  appear  to*  be,  and  as  they  really 
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arc,  they  arc  only  such  as  might  be  expected 
iroin  a  race  so  deeply  involved  in  physical  re¬ 
searches  as  the  Indian  nation  is  known  im* 
mcmorially  to  have  been  ;  whose  Brahmins, 
while  they  acknowledge  the  supreme  Deity  to 
have  occasionally  descended  from  heaven,  and 
invested  himself  with  a  human,  and  even  a 
bestial,  form,  have  themselves  opened  a  wide 
field  tor  the  allegorical  designs  which  decorate 
their  pagodas. 

But,  independently  of  these  animal-figures, 
the  symbols  of  the  divine  attributes,  all  the 
three  great  deities  of  India  having  wives,  as, 
for  instance,  Brahma  being  married  to  Seras- 
wati,  Veeshnu  to  Lachsmi,  and  Seeva  to  Bha- 
vani;  and  these  wives,  respectively  producing  a 
numerous  offspring,  is  the  occasion  of  their 
temples  being  filled  with  a  thousand  sub¬ 
ordinate  divinities,  whose  names  and  functions 
it  would  be  an  endless  labour  to  repeat.  The 
history  of  many  of  these  mythological  per¬ 
sonages  may  be  found  in  Sir  William  Jones’s 
Dissertation  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  on  the 
gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,  and  in  the 
publication  of  M.  Sonnerat.  I  shall  still  ad¬ 
here  to  the  great  outlines  only  of  the  Hindoo 
faith,  and  principally  confine  myself  to  an 
account  of  the  rites  paid  to  the  great  Triad 

collectively 
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collectively  or  separately.  It  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  equally  curious  as  true,  that  there  at 
this  clay  exists  throughout  Hindostan  scarcely 
any  one  temple  sacred  to  Brahma,  in  his  in¬ 
dividual  character  of  Creator;  nor,  though 
in  honour  of  Veeshnu  and  Seeva  numerous 
festivals  crowd  the  Hindoo  almanac,  is  one 
day  peculiarly  consecrated  to  Brahma.  The 
Brahmins  alone,  in  memorial  of  their  original 
descent  from  Brahma,  every  morning,  at  sun¬ 
rise,  perform  to  his  honour  the  ceremony  of 
Sandivane,  or  ablution  in  the  Ganges,  or  some 
sacred  tank.  In  all  other  recpects,  his  func¬ 
tions  and  worship  seem  to  be  absorbed  in  that 
of  Veeshnu,  in  whose  temples  he  is  sculptured 
with  lour  heads  and  four  arms.  The  four 
hcaus,  as  often  before  explained,  are  symbols 
of  the  four  elements  and  four  quarters  of 
the  world.  Some  authors  assert,  they  are 

m/ 

allusive  to  the  four  Vedas;  but  that  is  im¬ 
possible,  since,  originally,  there  were  but  three 
of  those  sacred  books.  In  one  of  the  four 
hands,  Brahma  holds  a  circle,  the  mystic 
emblem  of  eternity;  in  another,  fire,  the  just 
emblem  of  power  pervading  to  the  centre  of 
that  world  which  he  made.  With  the  two 
others  lie  writes  on  Olles,  or  Indian  palm, 
leases,  possibly  in  token  ot  his  having  given 

HM  .I,. 
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the  Hindoos  the  grand  code  of  their  theology, 
as  Menu,  who  by  Sonnerat  is  too  often  con- 
founded  with  this  personage,  imparted  to  them 
the  code  of  their  laws.  I  shall  not  insult  the 
reader’s  understanding  with  a  ridiculous  tale, 
told  by  M.  Sonnerat,  concerning  the  reason 
of  his  general  neglect  and  degradation  of 
Brahma,  the  supreme  Creator.*  With  these 
mythologic  details  let  the  priests  of  India 
amuse  their  deluded  followers.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  being  the  fact,  let  us  endeavour  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  mystery  in  the  best  manner  we  can, 
and  I  humbly  propose  the  following  query  for 
the  solution  of  it:  Do  not  the  Hindoos  mean 
to  intimate,  that,  the  great  work  of  creation 
being  completed,  and  every  thing  set  in  order 
and  motion  by  the  Almighty  creative  fiat, 
the  regulation  and  management  ,of  the  world 
thus  formed  naturally  devolved  upon  the 
Preserver? 

The  pagodas,  consecrated  either  to  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  latter  deities,  are  in¬ 
variably  adorned  with  two  statues  of  the  god, 
one  without  the  temple,  to  which  the  people 
themselves  present  their  offerings;  the  other, 

more 

•  See  SonneraCs  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  51,  in  which  Brahma  is 
degraded  into  a  pedestal  to  support  his  fellow-deities,  Veeshnu  and 
3eeva< 
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more  sncred  and  richly  arrayed  with  cloth  of 
goM  and  jewels  tenants  the  inmost  sanctuary, 
and  can  only  be  approached  by  the  officiating 
Brahmin.  The^e  images  are  generally  made 
of  stone  or  copper,  painted  and  gilt;  some  are 
of  solid  gold,  but  few  or  none  of  silver.  They 
had,  formerly,  for  eyes,  rich  gems,  rubies,  or 
emeralds,  but  Mohammedan  and  European 
avarice  united  have  obscured  those  more 

brilliant  luminaries  and  glass  ones  have  been 

•» 

substituted  in  their  place.  Tavernier  tJls.  a 
curious  story  of  a  certain  goldsmith ;  who, 
secreting  himself  in  the  great  pagoda  of  Jag- 
gernaut,  robbed  the  idol  of  one  of  his  envied 
eyes.  The  story  is  exeedingly  doubtful.  How¬ 
ever,  the  thief  was  not  permitted  by  indignant 
Veeshnu  long  to  enjoy  a  treasure  obtained 
by  such  tremendous  sacrilege;  for,  when  the 
Brahmin  opened  the  door  the  ensuing  morn¬ 
ing,  and  he  attempted  to  go  out  of  the  pagoda, 
he  was  struck  with  death  at  the  very  threshold, 
when  the  stolen  jewel  was  found  upon  him, 
Tavernier  adds,  that  no  goldsmith,  nor  can 
we  wonder  at  it,  was  ever  after  suffered  tQ 
enter  that  holy  pagoda.* 

Veeshnu  is  variously  represented  in  his 
temples  according  to  the  different  characters 

H  h  3  assumed 

*  Indian  Travels,  look  iii.  chap.  ix«  London,  folio  edit. 
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assumed  by  him  in  his  Avatars  or  descents, 
but  more  generally  by  a  human  form  with 
four  arms.  In  one  of  his  hands  he  bears  a 
certain  shell,  or  chanque,  as  they  denominate 
it  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  It  is  the  holy 
shell  used  in  the  rites  of  public  worship,  and 
its  nine  valves  or  foldings  allude  to  his  nine 
incarnations.  Another  bears  the  radiant  cha- 
cra,  described  before,  as  instinct  with  life. 
A  third  grasps,  sometimes  a  drawn  sword, 
like  that  engraved  in  the  plate  of  the  Matsya 
Avatar,  and  sometimes  a  mace,  or  sceptre, 
broad  and  ponderous  at  the  extremity,  but  ta¬ 
pering  where  the  hand  holds  it.  The  fourth 
is  unoccupied,  and  ready  to  assist  those  who 
call  for  the  assistance  of  the  heavenly  preserver . 
Near  him  is  constantly  portrayed  his  garoo- 
3tl,  or  swift-winged  bird,  on  which,  in  these 
benevolent  expeditions,  he  is  wafted  through 
the  air.  According  to  M.  Sonnerat,  it  is  the 
Cagle  of  Pondicherry,  or  the  brisson  ;*  he  de¬ 
scribes  its  head  and  neck  as  white  and  the 
rest  of  the  body  as  of  a  dusky  red  colour. 
These  birds  are  considered  by  the  Brahmins  as 
sacred,  and  are  fed  by  them  at  stated  period^, 
when  the  priests  of  Vceshnu  summon  them  to 

their  repast  by  the  sound  of  two  plates  of 

copper 

*  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  39- 
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copper  struck  against  each  other.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt,  as  before-intimated,  that 
Veeshnu,  with  his  chacra  and  garoori,  gave  to 
the  mythologists  of  Greece  their  Jupiter  To- 
nans  and  his  thunder-bearing  eagle;  whom, 
during  the  early  commercial  intercourse  that 
subsisted  between  them,  they  might  have  seen 
thus  designated  in  the  Indian  temples.  I  deter 
any  particular  account  of  the  nine  incarna¬ 
tions  of  Vecshnu,  till  the  antient  history  ot 
India  shall  commence,  ot  which  they  form  a 
very  large  and  interesting  portion.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  in  this  place  to  observe,  that  those  in¬ 
carnations  —  it  is  with  reluctance  I  use  the 
word,  but  there  is  no  other  that  can  convey 
my  meaning,  and  it  is  used  by  Sir  'William 
Jones,  and  many  other  writers,  who  retain  far 
the  Christian  doctrines  the  profoundcst  ve¬ 
neration —  represent  the  Deity,  descending  in 
a  human  shape,  either  to  accomplish  certain 
aweful  and  important  events,  as,  in  the  instance 
of  the  three  first:  to  confound  blaspheming 
vice,  to  subvert  gigantic  tyranny,  and  to 
avenge  oppressed  innocence,  as  in  the  five  fol¬ 
lowing:  or,  finally,  as  in  the  ninth,  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  glorious  system  of  benevolent  institu¬ 
tions  upon  the  ruins  of  a  gloomy  and  san¬ 
guinary  superstition.  These,  surely,  are  noble 

H  h  4  actions; 
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actions;  these  are  worthy  of  a  god;  and  it  is 
principally  to  these  different  descents  of  Veesh- 
nu,  and  for  such  illustrious  purposes,  that  all 
the  allegorical  sculpture  and  paintings  of  India 
have  reterence.  The  religion,  therefore,  of  the 
Veeshnu  sect  is,  as  already  has  been  observed^ 
of  a  cheerful  and  social  nature ;  theirs  is  the 
festive  song,  the  sprightly  dance,  and  the  re¬ 
sounding  Cymbal:  libations  of  milk  and  honey 
flow  upon  his  altars ;  the  gayest  garlands 
decorate, his  statues;  aromatic  woods  eternally 
burn  before  him ;  and  the  richest  gums  of 
the  East  disperse  fragrance  through  the  temples 
of  the  Preserver. 

Diametrically  opposite  to  all  this  is  the 
sombrous  superstition  of  the  relentless  Seeva; 
a  superstition  darkened  by  gloomy  terrors  and 
ensanguined  by  excruciating  penances.  Seeva, 
however,  is  differently  represented,  according 
as  the  temple  is  consecrated  to  him  in  his 
avenging  or  in  his  re-productive  capacity.  I 
shall  |pr  the  present  consider  him  in  the  for¬ 
mer  character,  in  which  he  is  portrayed  with 
a  fierce  and  menacing  aspect ;  his  features  are 
distorted  and  his  tongue  is  protruded  from 
his  mouth.  He  bears  in  his  hand  a  trident, 
by  whose  three  tines  is  symbolized  fire,  that 
destroys  all  things. 


On 
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On  tills  subject  I  cannot  forbear  remarking, 
that  it  appears  to  me,  in  the  course  of  these 
inquiries,  that  a  species  of  superstition,  very 
dissimilar  in  feature  from  that  which  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  shores  of  the  peninsula  of  In¬ 
dia,  seems  very  early  to  have  flourished  in  the 
remote  and  lofty  regions  of  Upper  Hindostan. 
It  was  a  religion  that  delighted  not  in  the 
sprightly  notes  of  the  tabor,  nor  was  soothed 
with  the  melodious  warbling  of  the  dancing  sy¬ 
rens  of  the  pagoda.  It  was  a  religion  of  gloom 
and  melancholy,  that  loved  to  act  its  unsocial 
rites  in  the  solemn  recesses  of  the  deep  forest, 
under  the  covert  of  the  night,  and  by  the  pale 
light  of  Chandra,  the  conscious  moon,  that 
bore  witness  to  the  nocturnal  orgies  of  the  se¬ 
questered  and  penitentiary  Saivites.  Indeed,  it 
can  by  no  means  be  an  object  of  wonder 
to  any  reader  of  reflection,  who  has  travelled 
through  the  entertaining  volume  of  Bernier 
to  tne  secluded  valley  of  Cashmire,  a  val¬ 
ley  surrounded  with  mountains,  the  most  stu¬ 
pendous  in  height  and  the  most  rugged  in 
form,  from  whose  lofty  steeps  a  thousand  ca¬ 
taracts  on  every  side  rush  down  into  the  peace- 
ful  bosom  of  that  valley,  that  the  mind  of 
the  Hindoo,  intimidated  by  the  grand  and 
majestic  objects  with  which  he  js  encircled, 

should 
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should  be  the  sport  of  superstitious  terrors. 
The  whole  range  of  mount.  %  ns,  in  most  pla¬ 
ces,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  that  skirt 
Hindustan  to  the  north,  and  rise  one  above 
the  other  in  a  style  of  horrid  grandeur  ;  and 
the  vast  and  dreary  deserts  of  Sirinagur, 
through  the  long  extent  of  which  ihe  Ganges 
winds  in  its  passage  to  Lower  India  ;  the  im¬ 
penetrable  forests  that  in  some  places  clothe 
those  mountains,  deepening  the  shadow  thrown 
by  them  into  the  subjacent  plains,  and  the 
steep  abrupt  denuded  rocks  that  have  braved 
the  fury  of  every  storm  since  the  deluge;  ail 
together  form  a  contrast,  at  which  human 
nature  may  well  shudder  and  by  which  hu¬ 
man  fortitude  may  be  well  staggered.  These 
regions  were  a  proper  residence  for  the  austere 
sect  of  the  Saivites :  men,  accustomed  to  such 
gloomy  objects,  view  religion  and  every  other 
object  through  a  false  medium  ;  the  Deity  is 
invested  with  the  darkness  which  enwraps  his 
works;  they  see  him  only  in  his  dreadful  at¬ 
tributes,  they  perpetually  hear  his  aweful  voice 
in  the  thunder,  and  contemplate  him  only 
in  the  storm  that  howls  above  them.  They 
hasten,  therefore,  to  propitiate  him  by  unex¬ 
ampled  severities,  and  they  deluge  his  altars, 
with  sacrificial  blood. 
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The  investigation  of  this  very  curiou?, 
thougli  unpleasing,  subject,  which  I  am  a- 
hout  to  consider,  the  detail  of  these  peniten¬ 
tiary  sufferings  and  voluntary  sacrifices,  insti¬ 
tuted  by  timid  superstition  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  world,  opens  a  scene  at  once  novel  and 
interesting.  So  deep,  however,  in  the  abyss 
of  time  runs  back  the  period  to  which  I  al¬ 
lude,  so  thick  a  veil  hath  oblivion  diffused  over 
the  events  of  that  distant  era,  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  I  can  scarcely  collect  any  po¬ 
sitive  or  connected  intelligence  relative  to  the 
nature  of  those  mysterious  orgies  or  the  ex¬ 
act  place  of  their  celebration.  It  is  evident, 
however,  from  the  Ayeen  Akbcry,  and  the 
History  of  Ferishtah,  that  both  serpents  (that 
most  antient  symbol  of  the  Deity  in  Egypt, 
to  whose  body,  in  their  mysterious  hierogly¬ 
phics,  they  added  the  head  of  the  sharp-sighted 
hawk,  to  denote  his  all-observing  vigilance 
in  the  government  of  the  world)  and  sacred 
fountains  were  immemorially  holden  through¬ 
out  Cashmire  in  the  pro'foundest  veneration. 
In  a  passage,  cited  before,  it  lias  been  evinced, 
that  in  no  less  than  700  places  of  that  pro¬ 
vince  sculptured  figures  of  serpents  were  wor¬ 
shipped  ;  and  that,  at  Kehrow,  in  the 
same  province,  360  fountains,  the  number  of 

the 
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the  days  of  the  antient  year,  before  it  was 
reformed  by  more  accurate  calculations,  were 
sacred  to  the  moon.  As  the  Moon  is  thus 
particularly  mentioned,  under  the  serpentine 
figure  they  probably  adored  the  sun;  but 
since  we  read,  in  the  same  page  of  the  Ayeen 
Akbery,  that  few  venomous  reptiles  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Sabah,  it  is  'evident  that  they 
must  have  derived  the  superstition  from  some 
other  country.*  I  am  not,  however,  incli¬ 
ned  to  deduce  it  from  any  connection  with 
Egvpt,  since  the  whole  of  this  Dissertation 
tends  to  give  the  palm  of  originality  to  India 
rather  than  to  Egypt,  but  from  that  country 
where  the  orbs  of  heaven,  and  the  great  ser¬ 
pent  Ob,  or  Python,  were  first  venerated  ;f 
and  where,  according  to  Stanley  on  the  Chal- 
daic  philosophy,  the  whole  system,  both  of 
morals  and  physics,  was  explained  by  perpe¬ 
tual  allusions  to  fountains ,  imaginary  or  ma¬ 
terial,  whose  streams,  like  those  of  the  He- 
brew  Sephiroth,  were  represented  flowing  into 
one  another,  and  from  whose  mingled  in¬ 
fluences  results  the  harmony  both  of  the  xm» 
material  and  material  world. 

Cashmire, 

•  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  li.  p.  134. 

f  See  Stanley,  upon  tin?  Chaldaic  philosophy. 
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Cashmire,  which  has  been  often  called  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  may  indeed  be  justly  de¬ 
nominated  the  hoh/  land  of  superstition.  In  th.e 
Ayecn  Akbery,  forty -five  places  are  stated  to 
be  dedicated  to  Mahadeo,  sixty-four  to 
Veeshnu,  twenty-two  to  Durga,  and  only 
three  to  Brahma.  Many  idolatrous  temples 
also  of  brick  or  stone  are  said  to  be  in  Cash¬ 
mire,  of  stupendous  magnitude,  and  of  un¬ 
fathomable  antiquity  ;  some  of  them  yet  per¬ 
fect,  but  many  in  ruins.  Speaking  of  one  of 
these  near  Bereng,  the  Persian  historian  says, 
“  In  the  centre  of  the  reservoir  is  an  idol- 
temple  of  stone,  a  beautiful  fabric.  At  this 
place,  the  devotees  surround  themselves  with 
lire  till  they  are  reduced  to  ashes,  imagining 
they  are,  by  this  act,  pleasing  the  Deity.”*  In 
the  same  book,  the  cataract  of  Willy  is  par¬ 
ticularized,  which  falls  from  the  enormous 
altitude  ot  i^OO  ells,  with  a  noise  that  inspires 
awe  and  astonishment,  and  down  which  the 
devout  Hindoos  frequently  precipitate  them¬ 
selves,  thinking,  again  observes  Abul  Fazil, 
that,  by  thus  ending  their  lives,  they  ensure 
to  themselves  reward  in  another  life.  Thus 
again  are  we  led  back  by  insensible  degrees  to 
the  Metempsychosis,  which,  in  fact,  may  be 

considered 

-A  veeti  Akbery,  vol.  ii.  p.  159. 
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Considered  as  the  leading  principle  in  the 
religion  of  India ;  a  principle  that  at  once 
fires  the  hopes  of  the  virtuous  and  alarms, 

with  unutterable  terrors,  the  souls  of  the 
guilty. 

To  the  powerful  .influence  over  the  mind 
of  accidental  situations,  dreary  and  romantic 
as  those  above-described,  presenting  to  view 
the  most  avvelul  and  even  terrifying  prospects 
in  nature,  much  may  be  ascribed  ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if,  amidst  such  scenes, 
a  religion  of  gloom  and  melancholy  should  he 
engendered  and  cherished.  Since,  however, 
the  same  severe  rites  arc  practised  (though 
less  extensively  and  generally)  in  regions  of 
Hindostan,  very  remote  from  he  forest  of 
Gandharvas  in  the  snowy  mountains  of 
Ilcemacot,  or  Imaus,  on  plains  where  the  sun 
for  ever  shines  and  all  nature  looks  smiling 
and  gay,  we  must  penetrate  to  a  deeper  source 
for  the  origin  of  this  amazing  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  festive  rites  of  Vecshnu  and  the  som- 
brous  and  blood-stained  orgies  of  Seeva  ;  we 
must  explore  the  page  of  sacred  history,  and 
endeavour  to  trace  out  some  primaeval  foun¬ 
tain  whence  the  malady  has  flowed,  and  cor-' 
rupted  more  than  one  half  of  a  mighty  nation. 
To  solve  the  difficulty,  we  need  not  go  to  that 

remote 
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remote  period  when  the  first  murderer  of  the 
human  race  slew  an  amiable  and  unoff  nding 
brother.  In  the  earliest  events  of  the  post-dilu¬ 
vian  ages,  and  in  the  adverse  principles  o'  Shein 
and  Ham,  we  shall  find  the  baneful,  and  what 
I  cannot  avoid  calling  the  true ,  source  ot  this 
distinction  of  the  Indians  into  two  grand  sects, 
cacti  bearing  a  deadly  and  implacable  hatred 
to  each  other;  Insomuch,  that,  when  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Vecshnu  meets  one  of  the  sect  of 
Seeva,  he  thinks  himself  polluted,  and  flies 
to  some  rite  of  purification  for  release  from 
the  foul  stain.  The  colours  of  these  two  dei¬ 
ties  arc  as  opposite  as  their  •  opinions  ;  for, 
Vecshnu,  in  the  pagodas,  is  painted  blue, 
while  Sceva  is  white.  Brahma  differs  from 
both,  being  painted  of  a  red  colour. 

Having  referred  to  those  grand  events  that 
necessarily  torm  the  basis  of  all  antient  his- 
lory,  however  unfashionable  it  may  be  with 
cci tain  writers  ot  a  sceptical  class  to  consider 
them  as  such,  I  shall  now,  as  concisely  as  pos¬ 
sible,  unfold  to  the  reader  the  plan  upon  which 
I  1 1 a \ c  ventured  to  proaeed  in  the  arduous  un¬ 
dertaking  ot  writing  the  antient  history  of  a 
country  whose  annals  are  so  deeply  involved 
in  allegory  and  fable  as  those  of  India,  lie 
v\ ill  not  consider  the  detail  as  cntnely  digres¬ 
sive. 
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sive,  since  the  antient  religion  and  the  antient 
history  of  India  are  connected  by  an  insepa- 
rable  chain,  many  of  the  most  venerated  divi¬ 
nities  of  India  being  only  tlreir  earliest  sove¬ 
reigns  deified. 

The  astonishing  population  of  the  Indians 
as  well  as  of  the  Chinese,  their  great  advance 
in  civilisation,  and  their  cultivation  of  the  sci¬ 
ences,  at  the  most  early  periods  which  history 
records,  offered  to  the  historian,  at  his  very 
outset,  a  difficulty  so  irreconcilable  to  the 
chronology  of  the  Bible,  that  some  intelligent 
writers  have  extended  the  Scripture-term  Ara¬ 
rat,  upon  the  summit  of  which  mountain 
the  ark  of  Noah  is  said  to  have  rested,  to  that 
whole  range  of  mountains  which  runs  across 
Asia;  and  have  maintained,  that  the  said  ark 
rested,  not  in  Armenia,  but  on  the  Indian 
Caucasus,  or  one  of  the  mountains  to  the 
north  of  India.  In  these  Indian  regions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Raleigh,*  but,  in  China,  ac¬ 
cording  to  SHUCKFORD,f  the  virtuous  patri¬ 
arch  planted  the  vine  and  established  the  first 

happy  post-diluvian  kingdom.  Here,  they  as¬ 
sert, 

*  Consult  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  History  of  the  World,  book  u 
chap.  vii.  p.  74,  ed. ‘folio,  1677. 

•f-  See  Shuckford’s  Connection!  of  sacred  and  profane  Histor/, 
vol.  i.  p.  101,  ed,  oct.  1723. 
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scrt,  during  the  extended  and  peaceful  reign 
of  that  great  patriarch,  the  renovated  genius 
of  man  had  ample  time  and  opportunity  to 
improve  and  expand  itself:  here  virtue  exulted 
in  the  fostering  smile  of  a  pious  sovereign,  and 
science  shot  up  vigorously  beneath  the  protect¬ 
ing  wing  of  power,  invested  at  once  with  the 
PATERNAL,  the  PATRIARCHAL,  and  the  RE¬ 
GAL,  authority.  The  arguments,  however, 
which  have  been  adduced  by  these  writers  in 
favour  of  their  darling  hypothesis,  and  which 
I  shall  faithfully  present  to  the  reader  in  my 
History,  are  specious,  but  not  solid  ;  ingenious, 
but  not  convincing.  If  they  possessed  still 
greater  speciousness  and  still  more  refined  in¬ 
genuity,  they  would  be  totally  inadmissible, 
since  they  oppose  the  tenor  of  that  Sacred 
Book,  by  which  all  Christians  are  bound  td 
regulate  their  belief,  since  they  are  repugnant 
to  the  whole  stream  of  tradition,  and  since  they 
are  made  in  direct  contradiction  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  evidence,  engraved  on  the  medals 
and  monuments  of  Asia,  of  undoubted  au¬ 
thenticity  and  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity. 
The  system  which  I  have  to  propose,  and 
which,  from  a  few  fragments  in  antient  writers, 
I  shall,  in  (he  Indian  History,  endeavour  to  es¬ 
tablish,  by  no  means  opposes  Scripture,  violates 
Vot.  V.  I  i  probability^ 
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probability,  or  outrages  common  sense  and  re¬ 
ceived  tradition.  It  reaches  nearly  the  same 
end  and  establishes  facts  nearly  similar,  with¬ 
out  referring  to  such  harsh  and  improbable 
means ;  and,  if  it  does  not  allow  that  extend¬ 
ed  point  of  latitude  to  the  claims  to  remote 
antiquity  of  the  Hindoo  nation,  which  the 
former  hypothesis  does,  in  point  of  date,  yet 
it  falls  only  about  a  century  short  of  that  hy¬ 
pothesis.  In  fact,  it  nearly  ascends  to  the  ut¬ 
most  point  of  all  genuine  chronology  in  India, 
the  commencement  of  the  Cali-Yug,  or  pre¬ 
sent  age  of  the  world’s  duration. 

For  the  outlines  of  the  system  which  I 
have  adopted,  I  profess  myself  indebted  to 
the  profound  investigation  of  Mr  Bryant, 
concerning  the  migration  and  dispersion  of 
nations.  Throughout  that  most  elaborate  per¬ 
formance,  I  have  endeavoured  to  avail  myself 
of  many  useful  and  important  hints,  which 

the  SOLID  JUDGEMENTaild  DEEP  ERUDITION 
of  the  author,  when  unwarped  by  a  brilliant 
fancy ,  enable  him  to  afford  the  historian. 
From  arguments  which  I  shall  hereafter  en¬ 
deavour  to  extend  and  amplify,  Mr  Bryant 
insists  upon  a  migration  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  great  family  that  survived 
tlje  deluge,  long  antecedent  to  the  con¬ 
fusion 
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fusion  of  tongues  at  Babel  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  supposed  dispersion  of  all  mankind. 
That  migration,  he  labours  to  demonstrate, 
took  place,  not  from  the  plain  of  Shinar,  but 
from  the  region  ot  Ararat,  where  the  ark  rested  * 
He  contends,  that  neither  the  contusion  of 
tongues  nor  the  dispersion  itself  was  universal , 
but  would  confine  those  two  circumstances  to 
the  .daring  and  rebellious  race  who  were 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  that  stupendous 
monument  of  human  ambition  and  folly,  the 
tower  of  Babel.  His  arguments  are  particu¬ 
larly  forcible  on  that  point,  so  truly  impor¬ 
tant,  if  indeed  that  point  can  be  established 
on  a  solid  basis  in  a  historical  inquiry  like 
the  present,  concerning  the  antiquity  and  dis¬ 
puted  priority  of  the  different  Asiatic  nations: 
some  authors  contending  for  the  superior 
antiquity  of  the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  some 
for  the  Chinese,  and  others  for  the  Indians. 
Mr  Bryant’s  idea  is,  that,  by  the  term  con - 
founding  the  language ,  we  ought  to  understand 
merely  the  confounding  of  the  lip  or  mode  of 
pronunciation  ;  and  this  labial  failure  he  af¬ 
terwards  explains,  by  describing  it  as  an  utter 
inability  to  speak  clearly  and  intelligibly,  an 
incapacity  to  articulate  their  words.* 

I  i  2  Wit** 

*  Analysis  of  A ptient  Mythology,  vol.  iii.  p.  3\. 
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With  respect  to  the  asserted  dispersion  of 
the  human  race  from  that  spot  over  the  whole 
earth,  he  avers  from  authorities,  which  I 
must  also  hereafter  adduce,  with  some  addi¬ 
tional  observations  of  an  Indian  kind,  and 
relative  to  the  Sanscreet  annals  that  the  He¬ 
brew  word  Col  Aretz,  translated  the  whole 
earth ,  will  likewise  bear  a  very  different  trans¬ 
lation  :  that  the  word  Col  is  often  used  in 
the  sense  of  every ,  and  that  Aretz,  though 
frequently  meant  to  express  the  earth ,  occurs 
continually  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
signification  of  land  or  province ;  as  in  the 
remarkable  and  pertinent  instance  of  A'v'z 
Shinar,  the  land  of  Shinar  ;  Aretz  Canaan, 
the  land  of  Canaan ;  Aretz  Cush,  the  iand 
pf  Cush ;  and,  he  observes,  the  Psalmist 
uses  both  the  terms  precisely  in  the  seme 
here  attributed  to  them.  Their  sound  is  gine 
out  into  every  land;  Col  Aretz,  in  omnem 
terram.* 

When  I  fir<?t  commenced  this  undertaking, 

J  ingenuously  acknowledge  that  the  expensive 
volumes  of  Mr  Bryant  were  not  in  my  pos¬ 
session ;  and,  when  I  wfas  at  Oxford,  I  had  but 
cursorily  inspected  that  learned  work.  Con- 
yinced,  however,  that  the  pure  primaeval  theo- 

logy 


*  Psalm  xix.  verse  4. 
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iogy  of  India,  as  described  by  Sir  Williaril 
Jones,  and  as,  throughout  this  Dissertation, 
faithfully  represented  by  myself,  could  only 
be  derived  from  the  genuine  unadulterated 
principles  that  distinguished  the  virtuous  line 
of  Sii em,  yet,  staggered  by  the  universal  pre- 
valence  in  India,  as  well  in  untient  in  mo¬ 
dern  periods,  of  the  gross  and  multiform 
idolatry  ot  Ham,  I  remained  tor  a  long  time 
involved  in  the  deepest  suspense  and  in  the 
most  pamtiil  perplexity.  The  farther  I  ad¬ 
vanced  in  these^Indian  researches,  the  more 
striking  appeared  the  contrast;  the  wider  and 
more  irreconcilable  the  difference.  Educated, 
however,  in  principles  that  taught  me  to  look 
to  Chakkea  as  to  tho  parent-country  of 
the  world,  the  nurse  of  rising  arts,  and  the 
fountain  whence  human  knowledge  has  flowed 
by  various  channels  through  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  ;  at  the  same  time,  confounded  by 
the  authenticated  accounts  which  have,  within 
these  few  years,  been  imported  into  Europe* 
of  the  great  proficiency  of  the  Indians  in  the 
noblest  and  most  abstruse  sciences,  when  the 
greatest  part  of  Asia  had  scarcely  even  emerged 
from  barbarism,  and  when  all  Europe  lay 
buried  in  intellectual  darkness;  I  was  just  on 
the  point  of  throwing  away  my  pen  and 

I  i  3 
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giving  up  at  least  the  antient  history  of  India  as 
involved  in  inextricable  difficulties-  The  sa¬ 
cred  records  were  silent  about  their  origin; 
such  accounts  ot  them  as  were  to  be  found  in 
the  best  writers  of  antiquity,  relative  to  their 
antient  history,  were  often  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  romantic  and  always  unsatisfactory.  All 
that  the  writers  of  the  Universal  History  have 
related  of  the  history  of  antient  India  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  few  pages,  and  this  portion  of 
that  voluminous  work,  from  their  consulting 
only  the  relations  of  the  historians  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  who  knew  very  little  about  them, 
is  extremely  defective.  With  few  aids,  there¬ 
fore,  from  classical  books,  to  assist  me  in  this 
laborious  disquisition  concerning  their  anti¬ 
quities,  with  little  light  to  direct  uncertain 
conjecture,  and  with  little  patronage,  at  first, 
to  animate  exertion,  I  should  have  laid  by  my 
pen  in  despair,  but  for  the  accidental  attain¬ 
ment  and  revision,  when  nearly  half  these  Dis¬ 
sertations  were  printed  off,  of  the  Analysis  of 
Antient  Mythology.  As  I  was  determined  to 
advance  no  farther  in  a  history,  which,  in 
some  parts,  had  a  seeming  tendency  to  throw 
oblique  reflections  on  the  credit  of  the  Mosaic 
system  of  theology,  —  that  sublime  system, 
which  both  inclination  and  profession  made 

me 
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me  anxious  to  support,  —  unless  I  should  be 
fully  able  to  obviate  those  reflections,  nothing 
could  be  more  highly  satisfactory  to  me,  than 
to  And  the  grand  opening  which  the  hypo¬ 
thesis,  on  which  die  Analysis  was  formed, 
unfolded  towards  the-clucidation  of  so  dark  a 
subject,  and  that  too  in  the  third  volume,  a 
part  of  the  work  where  serious  history  com¬ 
mences,  where  the  conjectures  of  mythology 
are  superseded  by  the  evidence  of  well-attested 
facts,  and  the  assertions  of  the  sacred  volume 
of  truth  are  corroborated  by  incontrovertible 
testimonies  from  profane  authors. 

Following  the  line  marked  out  by  Mr 
Bryant,  I  contend,  that  the  first  migration  of 
mankind  from  Ararat  took  place  about  a 
century  after  the  appulse  of  the  ark  at  Baris, 
by  which  time,  successive  suns  and  winds,  al¬ 
ternately  exerting  their  force,  might  have 
rendered  the  earth  sufficiently  dry  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  so  distant  a  journey  ;  that 
either  Noah  himself,  whose  name  is  so  clearly 
recognised  in  India  by  the  Sanscrect  appella¬ 
tive  ot  Menu,  (and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Arabians  at  this  day  distinguish,  as  the  He¬ 
brew's  undoubtedly  did,  the  patriarch  by  the 
name  ot  Nuh,)  or,  it  not  Noah  himself,  some 
descendant  of  Shcm,  gradually  led  on  the  first 

I  i  4*  colony. 
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colony,  increasing  as  they  journeyed  eastward 
through  Persia,  to  the  western  frontiers  of 
India;  that  its  first  great  capital  was  Oude, 
in  the  province  of  Bahar,  to  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  extent  of  which  city  the  antient 
records  and  traditions  of  India  bear  such 
repeated  testimony ;  and  that  the  second 
great  inhabited  city,  equally  celebrated  in  the 
most  antient  Hindoo  annals,  was  Ilastinapoor, 
where  Judishter  reigned,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  which,  afterwards,  was  fought 
the  great  battle  described  in  the  Mahabbarat, 
in  which  sons  and  brothers,  that  is,  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Shem  and  Ham,  perished  in 
such  a  dreadful  and  promiscuous  carnage ; 
that  this  happy,  this  secluded,  and  increasing, 
colony  flourished  for  a  long  succession  of 
ages  in  primitive  happiness  and  innocence; 
practised  the  purest  rites  of  the  grand  pa¬ 
triarchal  religion,  without  images  and  tem¬ 
ples,  the  original  devotion  of  Shem,  the  Son 
of  God,  who  possibly  was  the  genuine  legisla¬ 
tor  of  India,  and  in  his  regal  capacity  bore 
his  father’s  title  of  Menu  ;  that  they  assi¬ 
duously  cultivated  all  the  sciences,  and  had 
also  the  use  of  the  scientific  records  and  astro¬ 
nomical  observations  of  their  ante-diluvian 
ancestors  preserved  in  the  ark  ;  and  that,  ac¬ 
cording 
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cording  to  the  latest  information  imported 
into  Europe  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  a  co¬ 
lony  emigrated  about  three  thousand  years 
ago  from  India  ;  and,  directing  their  march  to 
regions  still  nearer  the  rising  sun,  established, 
on  the  most  eastern  boundary  of  Asia,  the 
vast  and  celebrated  empire  of  China. 

When  the  rising  tower  of  Babel  was  over¬ 
thrown  (as  the  Orientals  report)  by  storms, 
earthquakes,  and  whirlwinds,  commissioned 
from  the  Almighty  to  level  the  fabric  of 
man’s  exorbitant  ambition  ;  and  when  that 
fierce  and  presumptuous  race,  who  had  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  mad  undertaking  of  erecting  it, 
were  dispersed  over  the  earth  by  the  breath 
of  God’s  displeasure,  they  turned  the  arm  of 
violence,  which  had  been  impiously  directed 
towards  heaven  itself,  against  the  pious  line 
of  mortals  who  were  its  distinguished  fa¬ 
vourites  upon  earth.  Under  Nimrod,  their 
daring  clnet,  the  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord  botli  of  beasts  and  men,  this  desperate 
band  of  Cuthite  robbers,  (the  giants  and 
Titans  of  profane  writers,)  ejected  by  the 
signal  vengeance  of  Providence  from  their  own 
country  of  Babylon,  first  seised  upon  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Assur,  the  son  of  Shem.  They 
then  extended  their  ravages  towards  the  beau- 
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aful  regions  of  Persia,  where  Elam,  another 
son  of  Shcm,  reigned  :  but,  in  this  attempt, 
those  sons  of  rapine  met  with  a  terrible  re¬ 
pulse  ;  for,  the  virtuous  race  of  Shorn,  indig¬ 
nant  at  these  repeated  attacks  from  the  base 
progeny  of  Ham,  laid  aside  the  native  gentle¬ 
ness  that  distinguished  their  line,  and,  uniting 
their  forces,  after  many  severe  engagements, 
and  a  contest  protracted  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  so  totally  and  finally  subjected  their 
opponents,  that,  we  are  told  in  Scripture, 
they  served ,  that  is,  paid  tribute,  to  their  con¬ 
querors  during  twelve  years .  After  this  pe¬ 
riod,  their  restless  ambition  once  more  im¬ 
pelled  them  into  acts  of  rebellion.*  But,  after 
a  still  longer  war,  and  a  still  more  bloody  de¬ 
feat,  tbeir  power  in  that  part  of  Asia  was 
totally  broken,  or  rather  annihilated.  They 
were  driven  thence  into  its  most  remote  re¬ 
gions,  even  into  those  cold  and  gloomy  Tar¬ 
tarian  regions,  which,  from  the  darkness  and 
fogginess  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  their 
forming  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  earth 
known  to  the  Asiatics,  was  antiently  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  abode  of  guilty  and  unclean 

spirits,  and  which,  in  the  fabulous  mythology 

of 

*  Tivcbc  years  they  served  Chedarlaomer,  and,  in  the 
thirteenth ,  they  rebelled .  —  Gen.  ch.  xii.  v.  4. 
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of  the  Greeks,  was  represented  as  hell  it¬ 
self.  Originally  weakened  and  divided,  by 
the  great  colony  which  early  emigrated  under 
their  great  ancestor  to  Egypt,  the  remaining 
posterity  ot  Mam,  though  numerous,  were  not 
able  to  cope  with  four  powerful  and  com¬ 
bined  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Shorn ;  but, 
rallying  their  scattered  forces,  they  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  one  unwarlike  branch 
of  that  illustrious  line. 

Far  remote  from  this  turbulent  and  san¬ 
guinary  scene  were  situated  the  forefathers 
of  the  happy  nation,  whose  history  it  will 
hereafter  be  my  province  to  record.  By  na¬ 
ture  inclined  to  peace  and  amity,  and  by 
long  habitude  attached  to  it,  they  neither  sus¬ 
pected,  nor  were  prepared  for,  the  attack  which 
the  exiled  ai  d  discomfited  Cuthites  were  me¬ 
ditating  upon  their  flourishing  country  and 
philosophic  race.  Collected  in  innumerable 
multitudes  Irom  all  the  hyperborean  regions 
beyond  Caucasus,  regions  called  from  them, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  Cutlia,  Scuthc, 
and  Scythia;  one  party  hovered,  like  a  dark 
and  angry  cloud,  over  the  cliits  of  that  vast 
mountain,  whence  they  frequently  stretched 
their  longing  view  over  the  Pisgah,  which  they 
were  impatient  to  possess.  Another  party  of 

this 
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this  intrepid  tribe,  which  had  taken  possession 
of  ihc  tract  on  the  west  of  the  Indus,  in  aiter- 
times  called  also  from  them  Indo-Scythia, 
waited  only  the  signal  from  their  brethren  to 
pass  that  frontier  river  and  rush  upon  the 
devoted  Panjab  of  India.  The  former,  as 
seems  to  be  intimated  by  numerous  passages 
which  I  shall  hereafter  cite  from  the  Diony¬ 
siacs  of  Nonnus,  as  well  as  from  Dionysius 
the  geographer,  pursuing  the  course  of  the 
Ganges  through  Sirinagur,  a  country  whose 
frightful  rocks  had  no  power  to  dismay  that 
progeny,  to  whom  gloomy  and  terrible  ob¬ 
jects  and  deeds  of  extraordinary  peril  ever 
afforded  a  savage  delight,  entered  Hindostan  at 
the  pass  of  Hurdwar  and  seised  upon  the 
rich  and  fertile  region  watered  by  that  river. 

r. 

These  assertions  may  appear  presumptuous  as 
they  are  novel ;  but  the  reader  will  recollect, 
that  I  am  labouring  to  throw  light  on  a  dark 
and  remote  period,  where  all  is  doubt  and 
conjecture.  I  shall  give  substantial  reasons 
for  adopting  this  system  in  my  history.  Two 
of  those  reasons  only  shall  be  mentioned  at 
present.  The  first,  and  that  which  originally 
induced  me  to  espouse  the  hypothesis  and 
indulge  the  conjectures  thus  summarily  stated, 
is,  the  relation  which,  from  authentic  Indian 

book^ 
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hooks  and  traditions,  the  Ayecn  Akbery*  has 
given  us  of  the  immense  extent  and  une¬ 
qualled  magnificence  of  the  great  city  and 
kingdom  of  Oude  in  the  most  antient  periods. 
The  second  is,  that  this  very  account  is,  in 
the  fullest  manner,  corroborated  by  still  stroi  g- 
er  evidence  add  uced  hy  me  from  Sir  William 
Jones, f  who  informs  us,  that  Rama  was 
the  first  Indian  conqueror;  that  he  extend¬ 
ed  his  victories  even  to  the  Peninsula  and 
Ceylon ;  that  his  capital  was  Oude,  where 
lie  was  venerated  (by  his  own  tribe  and  pos- 
to  itv)  both  as  a  king  and  prophet;  and 
f  it  tne  present  city  of  Lucknow  was  only 
one  of  the  gwes  of  that  vast  metropolis.  There 
wire,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  three 
heroes  of  the  name  of  Rama  celebrated  in 
the  Indian  annals;  but,  according  to  the  last 
author,  their  splendid  exploits  may  all  be 
referred  to  this  mighty  son  of  Cush. 

1  he  Cuthites,  who  entered  India  over  the 
Seendhu,  probably  pushed  on  and  extend¬ 
ed  their  conquests  along  tl>e  western  regi¬ 
ons  of  India,  till  they  had  established 
themselves  in  that  famous  city,  which  Ar- 

i 

rian 


•  See  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  i. 
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rian  says  was  the  capital  of  the  Cuthei, 
Sangara ;  and  which  was  afterwards  taken 
by  storm  by  Alexander.  Shinar,  says  Mr 
Bryant,  is  sometimes  called  Singar  and  Sin- 
gara ;  and,  it  is  not  impossible,  that,  attached 
to  that  country  from  which  they  were  so 
disgracefully  driven,  these  successful  invaders 
of  India  might  give  this  name  to  their 
Rcw  metropolis,  in  memorial  of  their  original 
country.  The  alteration  of  a  letter  is  not 
material;  for,  D’Anville  is  inclined  to  think, 
that  Sangania,  a  province  of  Guzzurat,  may 
be  the  Sangara  of  Arrian,  to  which,  however, 
I  own  Major  Rennei  urges  a  strong  objection; 
and  I  only  introduce  the  remark  by  way 
of  observing,  that,  if  this  were  in  reality 
the  Sangara  of  Arrian,  the  inhabitants  have 
not  at  all  swerved  from  their  original  cha¬ 
racter,  since,  according  to  Hamilton,  they 
were,  in  his  time,  the  greatest  robbers  and 
banditti  on.  that  whole  coast,  and  they  con¬ 
tinue  so  to  this  day. 

To  relate  the  conflicts  of  rival  colonies  and 
contending  nations  is  the  business  of  history 
rather  than  of  a  treatise  upon  theology.  — 
Suffice  it  then  for  the  present  to  add,  that,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  great  and  decisive  battle 
described  in  the  Mahabbarat,  the  national 

theology* 
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theology,  politics,  and  manners,  experienced 
a  total  change.  It  was  the  immediate  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  triumph  of  the  invading  Cu- 
thites,  that  all  the  degenerate  superstitions 
of  Ham,  the  worship  of  the  phallus,  the 
veneration  of  serpents,  the  adoration  of 
the  SOLAR  ORB,  HUMAN  SACRIFICES,  and 
every  other  Egyptian  rite,  the  remarkable 
prevalence  of  which  in  India  has  so  long  per¬ 
plexed  the  antiquary,  commenced.  Stupen¬ 
dous  caverns  were  scooped  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  and  vast  pyramidal  temples  were 
erected  upon  its  surface. 

No  nation  upon  earth,  says  the  author  of 
the  Analysis,  was  ever  so  addicted  to  gloom 
and  melancholy  as  these  wandering  sons  of 
Ham.  In  consequence,  the  primitive,  mild, 
and  benignant,  religion  of  Hindostan  suddenly 
changed  its  feature,  and  the  angel  of  benevo¬ 
lence,  that  before  presided  over  and  directed 
the  public  worship  of  the  Diety,  was  convert¬ 
ed  into  a  daemon,  with  an  aspect  replete  with 
wrath  and  menacing  vengeance.  This  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  religious  worship  soon  became  vi¬ 
sible  in  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the 
people.  The  deep  wrinkle  of  thought,  and  the 
pale  cast  of  despair  and  melancholy,  sat  upon 
the  countenance,  formerly  illumined  with  the 

brightest 
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brightest  ray  of  hope;  while  the  eye,  that  once 
sparkled  with  holy  transport,  now  sunk  in  all 
the  languor  of  grief  or  became  darkened  with 
the  scowl  of  mistrust.  A  tedious  round  of  su¬ 
perstitious  ceremonies  usurped  the  place  of  ge¬ 
nuine  devotion.  Modes  of  penance,  the  most 
frightful  and  excruciating,  were  established  in 
the  room  of  that  heart-felt  contrition  which 
is  at  once  most  pleasing,  and  must  prove  most 
pacificatory,  to  a  God  of  benignity  and  com¬ 
passion.  Emaciated  with  continued  famine, 
and  staggering  through  extreme  weakness,  in 
all  the  consecrated  groves  and  forests  of  India, 
were  seen  the  expiring  victims  of  voluntary 
torture.*  The  temples  echoed  with  the  shrieks 
of  penitentiary  anguish,  and  the  altars  were 
deluged  with  a  wanton  poofusion  both  of  hu¬ 
man  and  bestial  blood. 

The  deity  himself,  the  great  Brahme, 
who  the  Indians  were  originally  taught  was 
a  spirit,  and  that  every  symbolic  representa¬ 
tion  must  necessarily  degrade  him,  was,  in 
time,  dishonoured  by  the  most  humiliating 
similitudes  and  delineated  by  the  most  mon¬ 
strous  sculptures.  These  sculptures,  indeed, 

were 

*  In  the  Heetopades,  the  forest  of  the  prophet  Goutama  is 
mentioned  as  the  forest  dedicated  to  acts  of  penitential  mprtifi* 
cation.  Heetopades,  page  243. 
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were  not  all  designed,  nor  executed,  with 
equal  want  of  skill.  There  is  one  on  the 
Ganges  highly  deserving  notice,  of  Haree 
(a  title  of  Veeshnu)  sleeping  on  a  vast  ser¬ 
pent,  both  figures  of  exquisite  workmanship; 
and  the  fabrication  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
the  caverns  of  Salsette  and  Elcphanta,  on 
the  two  opposite  shores  ot  India,  may  justly 
be  assigned  to  the  remotest  era  of  the  In¬ 
dian  empire.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr 
Wilkins,  in  his  notes  to  the  Heetopades ; 
“  Nearly  opposite  to  Sultangunge,  a  con¬ 
siderable  town  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  in 
the  East  Indies,  there  stands  a  rock  ot  gra¬ 
nite,  forming  a  small  island  in  the  midst  of 
the  Ganges,  known  to  Europeans  by  the 
name  of  the  Rock  of  Jehangeery,  which  is 
highly  worthy  of  the  traveller’s  notice  for  a 
vast  number  of  images  carved  in  relief  upon 
every  part  of  its  surface.  Among  the  rest 
there  is  Haree,  of  a  gigantic  size,  recum¬ 
bent  upon  a  coiled  serpent,  whose  heads, 
which  are  numerous,  the  artist  has  contrived 
to  spread  into  a  kind  of  conopy  over  the 
sleeping  god  ;  and  from  each  of  its  mouths 
issues  a  forked  tongue,  seeming  to  ♦hreateit 
instant  death  to  any  whom  rashness  might 
prompt  to  disturb  him.  The  whole  figure 
V ol,  V.  K  k  lies 
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lies  almost  clear  of  the  block  on  which  it  is 
hewn.  It  is  finely  imagined  and  executed 
with  great  skill." 

It  *was  the  peculiar  delight  of  this  enter¬ 
prising  race  to  erect  stupendous  edifices;  to 
excavate  long  subterraneous  passages  from  the 
living  rock ;  to  form  vast  lakes ;  to  extend 
over  the  hollow  of  adjoining  mountains  mag¬ 
nificent  arches  for  aqueducts  and  bridges ; 
in  short,  to  attempt  whatever  was  hazardous 
and  difficult ;  and  to  carry  into  execution 
whatever  appeared  to  the  rest  of  mankind 
impracticable.  Assyria  and  Egypt  were  co¬ 
vered  with  these  wonders  in  sculpture  and 
prodigies  in  art,  which  their  daring  genius 
and  persevering  industry  executed.  It  was  they 
who  built  the  tower  of  Belus  and  raised  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt ;  it  was  they  who  formed 
the  grottoes  near  the  Nile  and  scooped  the 
caverns  of  Salsette  and  Elephanta.  Their  skill 
in  mechanical  powers,  to  this  day,  astonishes 
posterity,  who  are  unable  to  conceive  by 
what  .means  stones,  thirty,  forty,  and  even 
sixty,  feet  in  length  and  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  in  breadth,  could  ever  be  reared 
to  that  wonderful  point  of  elevation  at  which 
they  were  seen,  by  Pococke  and  Norden,  in 

the  ruined  temples  of  Balbec  and  the  Thebais. 

Those 
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Those  that  compose  the  pagodas  of  India  are 
scarcely  less  wonderful  in  magnitude  and  ele¬ 
vation,  and  they  evidently  display  the  bold 
architecture  of  the  same  indefatigable  artifi¬ 
cers.  What  we  cannot  allow  to  Mr  D’An- 
carville  as  to  Semiramis,  who  probably  was 
an  imaginary  being,  or,  if  not  imaginary, 
certainly  never  penetrated  so  tar  into  India, 
may  yet  be  allowed  to  the  primeval  ancestors 
of  the  nation  over  whom  she  governed. 

Thus  have  1  endeavoured  to  account,  in  A 
manner,  I  trust,  somewhat  more  satisfactory 
than  hitherto  attempted,  for  the  immense  dis¬ 
parity  and  vicissitude  subsisting*  through  suc¬ 
cessive  ages,  in  sentiment  and  practice,  bej 
tween  the  Indians,  or  rather  between  the  two 
great  sects  of  Veeshnu  and  Seeva  ;  between 

o 

those  who  delight  in  bloody  sacrifices  and 
those  who  shudder  at  them*  It  appears  to 
me  the  most  plausible  method  for  solving 
the  historical  difficulty*  and  the  only  certain 
clue  for  unravelling  the  theological  mystery* 
Had  Sir  William  Jones  completed  his  stric¬ 
tures  upon  the  origin  and  priority  of  the 
Asiatic  nations*  or  fixed  the  central  country 
in  which*  he  seems  to  intimate*  mankind  were 
first  settled*  and  from  which*  he  asserts,  all 
nations  emigrated,  I  should  have  been  enabled 

Kk  a  to 
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to  proceed  with  more  confidence  and  less 
danger  of  error.  It  will  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  whole,  which  I  thus  offer, 
is  professedly  conjecture ;  and  nothing  could 
afford  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  renounce 
conjecture  entirely  upon  so  important  a  sub¬ 
ject,  and  sacrifice  hypothesis  and  opinion  at 
the  altar  of  truth. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  peculiar  Manners ,  Customs ,  and  Ceremonies , 
of  the  Brahmins  detailed ,  awd  compared  with 
the  Accounts  given  by  Greek  and  Roman  Wri¬ 
ters  of  the  antient  Brachmanes.  —  Peculiar 
Fruits,  Grain,  Spices,  and  Aromatics, 
used  in  Sacrifice  by  the  Brahmins ;  all  re - 
markable  for  their  great  sanative  Virtues  or 
ocher  distinguished  Properties  in  the  vegetable 
World .  —  The  sacred  Bells  and  Conques, 
or  Shells,  immemorially  used  in  Indian 
Temples ,  considered . — The  Veneration  of  the 
V  eeshnuvites  for  certain  consecrated  Stones • 
—  The  uncommon  Splendor  of  the  Indian 
Poo j a,  or  Worship .  —  The  sacred  Dance 
of  Antiquity  considered ,  and  the  musical 
Instruments  made  use  of  to  animate  that 
Dance . — The  Whole  compared  with  Egypt ian9 
Hebrew ,  Syrian ,  awg?  Greek ,  resembling  Rites 
and  Ceremonies . 

A  FTER  having,  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
unfolded  the  great  outlines  of  the  in- 
tended  history,  I  proceed,  in  the  present,  to 
the  consideration  of  other  interesting  circum- 

K  k  3  stances, 
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stances,  relative  to  the  Brahmins,  not  yet  de¬ 
tailed,  with  which,  either  their  native  books 
or  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  have  made 
us  acquainted.  On  this  point  we  may  tread, 
with  bolder  footstep,  the  ground  of  classical 
antiquity. 

Voluminous,  and,  in  general,  just,  have 
been  the  disquisitions  of  antient  classical  wri¬ 
ters,  relative  to  the  religious  tenets,  the  se¬ 
vere  habits,  the  exalted  virtues,  of  this  supe¬ 
rior  order  or  cast  of  men.  As  the  Brachmans 
(for  so,  in  compliment  to  those  writers,  we 
must,  for  a  short  time,  denominate  them) 
were  the  guides  of  the  people  in  religious,  so 
were  they  the  counsellors  of  the  prince  in 
civil,  concerns;  and,  like  the  magi  of  Persia, 
they  enjoyed  this  two-fold  office  by  hereditary 
right.  Their  literary  pursuits,  therefore,  were 
of  various  kinds ;  for,  while  some  of  those 
venerable  sages  made  theology  and  philoso¬ 
phy  their  sole  study,  others,  among  them, 
added  to  those  sciences  very  refined  and  pro¬ 
found  speculations  on  the  great  social  and 
political  duties,  and  were  versed  in  all  the 
maxims  of  jurisprudence.  In  consequence  of 
this,  we  meet  with  Brachmans  at  the  courts 
of  princes  and  Brachmans  in  the  solitudes  of 

the  wilderness:  but,  whether  we  descend  with 

them 
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ihem  into  the  recluse  cell,  or  enter  with  them 
the  solitary  forest,  where,  as  in  the  academic 
groves  of  Greece,  the  great  mysteries  of  na¬ 
ture  were  investigated  and  the  sublime  truths 
of  morality  were  inculcated  ;  or  whether  we 
pursue  their  footsteps  to  the  crowded  city 
and  the  splendid  palace  where  kings  were 
proud  to  entertain  them  as  their  guests;  the 
elevation  of  their  genius  and  the  dignity  of 
their  character  appear  alike  conspicuous.  The 
blameless  tenour  of  their  lives,  the  simplicity 
of  their  manners,  their  temperance,  their  chas¬ 
tity,  their  deep  theological  and  political  wis¬ 
dom,  secured  the  veneration  of  the  vulgar, 
and  awed  even  majesty,  seated  in  splendour 
upon  the  imperial  throne. 

If  the  speech  of  Dindamis  to  Alexander, 
preserved  for  posterity  by  Bissau  us,*  be  not 
the  entire  fabrication  of  the  editor’s  fancy, 
it  remains  a  wonderful  proof  of  the  deep  re¬ 
flection,  the  undaunted  firmness,  and  the 
sound  political  wisdom,  of  the  speaker.  The 
Brachmans,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  carried 
their  practices  of  sell-denial  to  such  extreme 
lengths ;  endured  the  vicissitudes  of  a  climate 

K  k  4*  alternately, 

*  Thus  Slr  Ethvard  Byshe,  Clarenc.eux  king-at-*rms,  in  th<? 
feign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  editor  of  Palladius  and  thefc 
very  curious  letters  of  Dindamis,  styles  himself. 
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alternately  subject  to  the  raging  tempest  and 
the  scorching  sun  with  such  unshaken  reso¬ 
lution  ;  and  courted,  with  such  unabating 
zeal,  every  opportunity  of  shewing  their  con¬ 
tempt  of  life  and  what  are  usually  thought 
its  felicities;  that  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  motives  of  a  conduct  so  widely 
deviating  from  established  rules,  did  we  not 
know  that  the  pride  of  human  distinction 
and  the  impulsive  ardour  of  emulation  often 
stimulate  mankind  to  the  wildest  and  most 
extravagant  eccentricities. 

Placed,  by  the  policy  and  partiality  of  the 
legislator,  in  a  rank  of  life  superior  to  their 
princes,  despising  the  glare  of  wealth  and  the 
pageantry  of  courts,  anxious  for  no  food  but 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  thirsting  for  no 
beverage  but  that  of  the  chrystal  stream  which 
watered  his  solitude;  his  passions  restrained  by 
bis  temperance  and  his  ambition  bounded  by 
the  paucity  of  his  wants;  the  priest  of 
Brahma  had  nothing  to  distract  his  thoughts 
from  the  duties  of  bis  function.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  younger  Brachmans ;  the  nume¬ 
rous,  the  stated,  and  frequently  -  returning, 
rites  of  ablution  and  sacrifice ;  meditation 
on  the  perfections  of  the  Deity  in  private ; 

and  acts  of  benevolence  to  his  fellow- 

creature? 
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creatures  in  public;  occupied  the  whole  of 
his  well-spent  day:  while  the  night  was  con¬ 
sumed  in  prayer  to  his  God  and  hymns  to 
his  praise,  in  the  light  slumbers  which  tem¬ 
perance  bestows  and  in  the  solid  peace  which 
innocence  enjoys.  Such  was  the  true  Brach- 
man  of  antiquity;  and  such,  notwithstanding 
the  general  degradation  of  that  sacred  order, 
is  the  inoffensive  life  of  many  a  modern  Brah¬ 
min  ;  who,  remote  from  the  cares  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  world,  offers  up  to  heaven  his 
devout  orisons  and  bloodless  oblations  on  the 
flowery  borders  of  the  Kistna  and  on  the 
luxuriant  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

Diodorus  Siculus*  informs  us,  that  the 
antient  Brachmans  acknowledged  the  whole 
system  of  their  civil  and  religious  policy  to 
have  been  derived  from  Dionysius ;  that,  in 
consequence  of  their  veneration  for  that  per¬ 
sonage,  who  introduced  at  once  the  knowledge 
of  arms  and  literature  into  India,  divine  rites 
were  instituted  in  honour  of  him,  and  that 
many  cities  of  India,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  were  called  by  his  name.  It  is  much 
to  be  lamented,  that  neither  the  Greeks  who 
attended  Alexander  into  India,  nor  those  who 
were  long  connected  with  it  under  the  Bac- 

trian 

Died.  Sic.  lib.  ii.  p.  121.  Rhodoman. 
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trian  princes,  have  left  us  any  means  of  know¬ 
ing  what  vernacular  languages  they  found  after 
their  arrival  in  that  empire.  Pliny^  in  men¬ 
tioning  that  the  Indus  was  called  by  the  na¬ 
tives  Sindus,  is  almost  the  only  instance  of 
the  kind.  It  was,  however,  without  doubt, 
the  Sanscreet,  or,  at  least,  a  dialect  of  it. 
The  evidence  of  this  assertion  is  derived  from 
various  records  and  public  inscriptions,  since 
discovered,  of  antiquity  almost  coeval  with 
that  period,  and  of  which  more  than  one  spe¬ 
cimen  is  exhibited  in  the  Asiatic  Researches. 
Sir  William  Jones  intimates  his  belief,  that 
Bacchus,  or  Dionysos,  as  the  Greeks  denomi¬ 
nated  him,  was  the  same  deity  as  Rama  be¬ 
fore-mentioned.  As  I  have  devoted  a  particu¬ 
lar  portion  of  my  history  to  the  consideration 
of  what  the  antients  have  asserted  concerning 
the  invasion  of  India  by  Bacchus,  I  shall  not 
in  this  place  anticipate  what  is  there,  perhaps 
in  a  more  correct  manner,  related  concern¬ 
ing  the  true  origin  and  history  of  that  cele¬ 
brated  personage.  What  those  Brachmans  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Grecians  concerning  their  venera¬ 
tion  for  Bacchus,  a  Grecian  divinity,  might 
% 

be  artfully  intended  to  conciliate  the  regard 

or  to  avert  the  vengeance  of  their  conquerors : 

no  great  stress  can  therefore  be  laid  on  in¬ 
formation 
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formation  given  under  doubtful  motives  and 
propagated  from  a  suspicious  quarter.  But 
the  declaration,  that  many  cities  in  India  were 
called  after  that  name,  ought  to  lead  to  some 
discovery  in  regard  to  the  real  character  al¬ 
luded  to  under  the  name  of  Bacchus,  or  Dio¬ 
nysos.  It  is  in  vain,  however,  that  we  seek 
fo?  any  name  analogous  to  these  words  in  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  Indian  history  of  this 
deity,  if  we  except  the  two  instances  specified 
bv  Sir  William  Jones  of  Naishada,  or  Nysa, 
and  Meru,  die  one  a  mountain  and  the  other 
a  city  of  northern  India  ;  but,  if  we  cast  our 
eves  over  the  map  of  Hindostan,  or  over 
Mr  Renners  most  useful  index  to  that  map, 
we  may  find  the  appellative  of  Ram  blended 
with  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  proper 
names  of  cities  and  places  in  India,  either  as 
an  initial  or  as  a  termination.  Two  places, 
distinguished  by  this  name,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Malabar  coast,  which  was 
the  scene  of  his  mightiest  atchievemcnts,  when 
waging  war  with  the  giant  Ravan,  king  of 
Lanca,  have  been  already  specified  in  a  part 
o(  the  Geographical  Dissertation,  to  which 
may  be  added  Ramasseram,  an  island  situated 
between  Ceylon  and  the  continent  celebrated 
fer  its  pagoda,  and  much  corroborative  evi¬ 
dence 
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dence  of  a  similar  kind  will  hereafter  be  ad¬ 
duced,  which  apparently  establishes,  beyond  a 
doubt,  our  position  that  Bacchus  and  Ram 
were  the  same  persons.  Not  the  least  probable 
is  a  circumstance  which  I  have  not  yet  seen 
noticed,  that  the  very  name  of  Sesostris,  the 
supposed  Bacchus  who  invaded  India,  was 
Rameses  or  Ramestes.  Indeed,  if  we  allow  the 
strong  and  reiterated  assertion  of  Sir  Isaac 
Kewton,  in  his  Chronology  of  antient  King¬ 
doms,  that  Bacchus  was  the  Egyptian  Se¬ 
sostris,  to  be  well  founded,  the  matter  is  at 
once  decided ;  for,  the  more  distinguished  title 
by  which  that  conqueror  was  denominated  in 
the  Egyptian  records,  and  on  the  obelisks 
which  Manetho  saw,  was  Rameses  or  Ra¬ 
mestes. 

The  whole  relation  of  Diodorus,  as  well  as 
the  relations  of  most  of  the  antient  classical 
writers,  only  tend  to  throw  over  the  early 
history  of  India  the  veil  of  inextricable  con¬ 
fusion.  The  readiest  way  of  solving  the  enig¬ 
ma  is  to  suppose,  that,  what  the  Indians  re¬ 
lated  of  their  great  hero  and  god  Ram,  the 
Greeks  applied  in  their  usual  way  to  their 
equally-venerated  warrior  and  divinity.  In 
fact,  if  we  examine  with  attention  the  peculiar 

religious  ceremonies  observed  by  this  won¬ 
derful 
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derful  cast,  we  shall  find  them,  like  all  those 
before  recapitulated,  strangely  tinctured  with 
Egyptian  manners;  and,  if  the  difficulty  is 
not  allowed  to  be  solved  by  the  plan  I  have 
above  sketched  out,  we  must  wait  for  the  full 
solution  of  the  question  from  our  indefatigable 
countrymen,  who  are  so  laudably  busied  in 
exploring  the  monuments  of  antiquity  in 
Asia. 

It  is  an  invariable  rule  with  the  Brahmins 
to  perform  their  devotions  three  limes  every 
day;  at  sun-rise,  at  noon,  and  at  sun-set. 
This  is  a  practice  so  entirely  consonant  with 
what  Plutarch  relates  concerning  the  Egyptian 
priests,  that  I  must  be  excused  for  once  more 
adverting  to  his  Isis  and  Osiris,  especially  as 
that  writer  adds  some  curious  particulars  re¬ 
lative  to  this  triple  adoration  of  the  sun,  or 
rather,  as  I  conceive,  of  the  Deity,  who,  our 
own  Scriptures  informs  us,  posuit  tabernaculum 
ejus  in  sole.  The  Egyptians  then  resembled 
the  Brahmins,  not  only  in  offering  sacrifice 
and  burning  incense  to  the  sun  three  times 
in  the  day,  but,  in  those  sacrifices,  they  made 
use  of  such  things  as  suited  best  with  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  worship  involved  in  mystery,  with 
their  speculations  in  physics,  and  with  their 
nouons  of  health  and  personal  purification. 

Thus 
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Thus  in  the  morning  they  threw  into  the 
sacied  vase  of  incense  a  quantity  of  resin, 
whose  subtle  and  penetrative  vapour  at  once 
rarefied  and  refined  the  air,  enveloped  with 
the  logs  o(  the  past  night,  and  cheered  the 
spirits  sunk  down  under  oppression  and  lan¬ 
guor  from  the  same  cause.  At  noon,  he  tells 
us,  they  burned  myrrii  for  incense,  in  order 
to  dissipate  the  gross  exhalations  drawn  up 
from  the  humid  soil  of  Egypt  by  the  intense 
licat  of  the  vertical  sun.  Myrrh,  he  adds,  is 
in  the  antient  Egyptian  dialect  called  bal, 
which  means  the  dissipation  of  melancholy ;  and 
that  burning  myrrh,  according  to  physicians, 
is  the  means  of  dispersing  noxious  vapours 
and  often  even  of  curing  pestilential  diseases 
occasioned  by  them,  and  was  evidenced  at 
Athens  in  the  plague.  The  incense  offered  at 
the  evening-sacrifice  is  composed  of  no  less 
than  sixteen  different  ingredients ;  not,  says 
this  writer,  because  the  number  of  those  in¬ 
gredients  forms  the  square  of  a  square ,  and  is 
the  only  number,  which,  having  all  its  sides 
equal  the  one  to  the  other,  makes  its  peri¬ 
meter  equal  to  its  area ;  but  on  account  of 
‘  the  rich  aromatic  nature  of  those  ingredients. 
The  evening-inccnse  formed  of  this  mixture, 
the  natives  themselves  call  kuphi.  Now,  re¬ 


sinous 
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sinous  gums,  aromatic  woods,  and  consecrated 
grasses  of  various  kinds,  are  the  usual  obla¬ 
tions  in  the  Indian  temples.  Our  best  myrrh 
is  known  to  come  from  the  East  Indies  and 
aloes  is  the  favourite  perfume  ol  the  inhabi¬ 
tants;  but  the  richer  and  more  extensive  coun¬ 
try  of  India  producing  a  greater  quantity  of 
valuable  drugs  than  Egypt,  the  altars  of  their 
gods  are  consequently  covered  with  more  abun¬ 
dant  variety  o!  precious  offerings  of  this  kind. 
It  shall  be  our  business  to  enumerate  a  few 
of  them;  and,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  neat 
of  the  vegetable  productions  offered  up  in 
sacrifice  and  the  occasion  of  their  being  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Deity. 

Among  the  different  sorts  of  consecrated 
glasses,  tiuits,  and  flowers,  offered  on  the  al¬ 
tars  ot  India,  may  be  numbered,  the  grasses 
called  cusa  and  herbe  by  the  Brahmins, 
both  highly  venerated  lor  virtues  which  their 
sacred  books  describe  ;*  the  fruit  of  the  mango, 
grains  of  gengely,  the  root  and  leaves  &of 
beetle,  Indian  spikenard,  flowers  of  saffron, 
the  herb  bdva,  renowned  in  Hindoo  fables 
and  grains  of  all  kinds,  but  particularly  of 
nee  m  great  abundance.  These  vegetable  pro¬ 
ductions  form  a  species  of  oblation  the  most 

an  tier,  t 
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*  preceding  quotations  from  the  Sacontala. 
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antient  and  pure  of  all  others.  To  offer  to  the 
Deity  the  first-fruits  of  the  tender  herbage, 
springing  up  in  the  vernal  season,  and  of  the 
different  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits  matured  by 
a  warm  sun,  was  the  practice  of  mankind  in 
the  infancy  of  the  world.  The  earliest  in¬ 
stance  of  these  oblations  on  record  is  that  of 
Cain,  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  great  husband¬ 
man,  who,  doubtless,  following  paternal  pre¬ 
cedent,  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an 
offering  to  the  Lord,  and  of  Abel,  who  also,  to 
the  sacred  altar  of  God,  brought  of  the  firstlings 
of  his  flock.  The  Jews,  whose  religious  cus¬ 
toms  are,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  the 
Hindoos,  in  every  age  and  period  of  their  em¬ 
pire,  inviolably  consecrated  to  heaven  the  first- 
fruits  of  their  oil,  their  wine,  and  their  wheat, 
and,  by  the  divine  institution,  even  whatsoever 
opened  the  xvomb,  whether  of  man  or  beast,  was 
sacred  to  the  Lord.*  Such  was  the  origin  of 
oblations;  they  were  the  tribute  of  the  human 
mind,  overflowing  with  affection  and  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  all-bounteous  Father. 

There  was,  according  to  Porphyry, -f-  a  very 
.  curious  and  antient  festival,  annually  cele¬ 
brated  at  Athens  to  the  honour  of  the  sun 

and 

*  See  Numbers,  xviii.  12,  et  seq. 

•f  De  abstinentia,  p.  73. 
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and  hours,  wliicli,  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
offerings,  remarkably  resembled  the  practice 
of  the  first  ages.  During  that  festival,  conse¬ 
crated  grass  was  carried  about,  in  which  the 
kernels  of  olives  were  wrapt  up,  together  with 
figs,  all  kinds  of  pulse,  oaken  leaves  with 
acorns,  and  cakes  composed  ol  the  meal  of 
wheat  and  barley,  heaped  up  in  a  pyramidal 
form,  allusive  to  the  sun-beams  that  ripened 
the  grain,  as  well  as  to  the  fire  in  which  they 

were  finally  consumed.  The  festival  was 

*■  % 

called  BagyqXiov,  from  a  general 

word,  says  Archbishop  Potter  on  this  festival, 
for  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth.*  The  Indians, 
whose  system  of  theology,  in  many  respects, 
retains  its  primitive  feature,  although  in 
others  it  lias  been  deeply  adulterated,  have  a 
variety  of  festivals  sacred  to  Surya  and  his 
mythological  progeny.  There  is  one  in  par¬ 
ticular,  alluded  to  before,  called  Surya  Pooja, 
or  worship  of  the  sun,  which  falls  on  the 
seventh  day.  of  the  new  moon  in  January; 
and,  on  which  day,  offerings  of  peculiar  con¬ 
secrated  flowers  are  made  to  that  deity. On 
the  first  Thuisday  in  the  month  of  August 
Vol.  V.  LI  falls 

The  reader  may  consult  Potter’s  Archzeologia  Greca,  vol.  i. 
p.  400. 

{  Ilotwcll’s  Account  of  the  Indian  Festivals,  part  ii.  p.  134. 
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falls  the  Pooja,  or  worship  of  Lachsmi,  the 
goddess  of  abundance,  or  Ceres  of  Hindostan, 
whose  altars  are  then  decorated  with  oblations 
ot  p  addy,  the  name  given  to  rice  in  the  husk.* 
She  has  another  grand  festival  on  getting  in 
the  harvest,  when  she  is  universally  adored 
with  many  solemn  rites.  These  festivals  I 
consider  as  of  the  most  antient  date  of  any 
existing  in  India,  since  the  first  is  a  plain  relic 
ot  the  oldest  *  known  superstition,  and  the 
others,  probably,  flourished  ever  since  nature 
was  bountiful  and  man  was  grateful.  The 
Grecian  festivals  to  the  Sun  and  Ceres  were 
probably  instituted  from  them;  and,  hereafter, 
closer  comparison  and  investigation  may,  per¬ 
haps,  shew  us,  not  only  the  Surya  and 
Lachsmi,  but  many  other  Indian  festivals, 
flourishing  in  Greece. 

By  degrees,  the  Indians,  and  mankind  in 
general,  advanced  in  the  number  and  value  of 
their  oblations.  From  grasses,  fruits,  flowers, 
and  grain,  they  proceeded  to  offer  up  rich 
aromatics ;  and,  having  experienced  the  pu¬ 
rifying  and  healing  virtues  of  many  costly 
drugs,  they  burnt  myrrh,  aloes,  benzoin,  cam- 
phire,  and  sandal-wood,  in  the  ever-flaming 
vase  of  sacrifice. 

From 

*  Holvvell's  Account  of  the  Indian  Festivals,  part  ii.  p.  127. 
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From  these  a^co^ocruy  according  to  Porphyry* 

the  c  nser,  or  pan,  in  which  the  Greeks  burned 

incen  e,  came  to  be  called  Qv^iotrrj^ov,  and  to 

perform  sacrifice  was  called  Gueiv,  while  the 

sacrifices  themselves  were  denominated  9’jriai. 

Hence  t  e  Latin  word  thus,  frankincense, 

or,  as  it  is  sometimes  used,  incense  in  general* 

There  can  be  litfe  doubt  that  the  Indians,  in 

burning  these  woods,  were  actuated  by  the 

same  motives  which  guided  the  Egyptian 

priests;  viz.*  to  administer  to  health  as  well  as 

religion,  since  the  numerous  ablutions  and 

purifications  of  the  Hindoos  demonstrate,  that, 

Ijke  those  priests,  they  thought  the  preservation 
« • 

of  health  a  branch  of  religious  duty. 

But,  to  proceed  in  describing  the  progress 
of  sacrificial  rights,  at  least  so  far  as  India  is 
concerned.  They  soon  contrived  to  extract 
irom  these  precious  woods  a  rich  essential  oil, 
with  the  purest  portion  of  which  they  pru- 
ceeded  to  anoint  the  idols  they  adored.  Oil 
of  gengely,  oil  of  cocoa-nut,  oil  of  sandal¬ 
wood,  and  other  expensive  oils,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  Pooja,  or  public  worship, 
with  their  rich  streams  perpetually  bathe  the 
shining  countenance  of  the  Indian  deity,  and 
the  stench,  arising  from  a  hundred  burning 
lamps,  h,  for  a  moment,  vanquished  bv  the 
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more  powerful  effluvia  of  the  most  exquisite 
odours.  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  men¬ 
tion  the  very  high  antiquity  of  this  custom  in 
the  Oriental  world,  reaching  up  even-  to  the 
time  ot  the  patriarch  Jacob,  who  poured  oil 
upon  the  stone  which  he  had  set  up  for  a  pillar , 
calling  that  pillar  Beth-el,  the  house,  or 
shrine,  ot  God.  From  this  conduct  of  the 
pious  patriarch,  I  contended,  came  the  pagan 
practice  of  consecrating  certain  sacred  stones 
called  B^etyli,  anointing  them  with  odo¬ 
riferous  oils  and  venerating  them  as  divine 
oracles,  oracles  into  which  the  Deity  had 
deigned  to  descend,  drawn  down  by  the 
energy  of  prayer  and  the  force  of  magical 
incantations. 

The  ardour  of  the  devout  Brahmin  stops  not 
here.  Inured  from  his  yduth  to  rigid  tem¬ 
perance,  and  unconscious  to  the  guilty  ban¬ 
quet  of  blood,  he  beholds  with  horror  the 
flesh  of  slaughtered  animals :  he  is  principally 
cherished  by  the  nutritious  milk  of  the  bene¬ 
volent  animal  whom  he  considers  as  the  em¬ 
blem  of  the  deity;  and  he  feeds  upon  the  pure 
honey  elaborated  by  the  industrious  bee.  H 
grateful  heart,  therefore,  returns  a  tithe  to 
heaven,  and  ample  libations  of  milk  and 
honey  lave  the  sanctuary  of  his  god.  When 

that 
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that  .milk  becomes  butter,  a  portion  is  set 
apart  for  the  deity;  but  clarified,  lest,  during 
the  process^  any  impurities  should  have  been 
blended  with  it.  With  this  clarified  butter, 
or  ghee,  as  the  Indians  term  it,  upon  grand 
festivities,  the  holy  flame  ol  the  altar  is  fed, 
and  numerous  lamps,  kindled  around,  blaze 
forth  with  purer  splendour  and  more  vigorous 
energy.  The  two  following  passages  in  the 
Sacontala,  quoted,  I  believe,  before,  will  evince 
at  once  the  use,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  use, 
of  this  ingredient  in  the  Indian  sacrifices.  — 
“  My  sweet  child,  there  has  been  a  happy 
omen:  the  young  Brahmin,  who  officiated  in 
our  morning-sacrifice,  though  his  sight  was 
impeded  by  clouds  of  smoke,  dropped  the 
clarified  butter  into  the  very  centre  of  die 
adorable  flame.”  —  “My  best  beloved,  come 
and  walk  with  me  round  the  sacrificial  fire. 
May  these  fires  preserve  thee !  fires,  which 
spring  to  their  appointed  stations  on  the  holy 
hearth,  and  consume  the  consecrated  wood, 
while  the  fresh  blades  of  mysterious  cusa- 
grass  lie  scattered  around  them  !  sacramental 
fires,  which  destroy  sin  with  the 'rising  fumes 
of  clarified  butter !”  P.  47 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  one  in¬ 
dispensable  ceremony  in  the  Indian  rooja  is 
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the  ringing  of  a  small  bell  by  the  officiating 
Biahmm.  We  have  also  seen,  tiiat  the  women 
of  the  idol ,  or  dancing-girls  of  the  pagoda, 
have  little  golden  bells  tastened  to  their  feet, 
the  soft  harmonious  tinkling  of  which  i- 
brates  in  unison  with  the  exquisite  melody  of 
their  voices. 

The  bell,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  a 
sacred  utensil  of  very  antient  use  in  Asia. 
Golden  belis  formed  a  part  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  pontifical  robe  of  the  Jewish  high 
priest,  with  which  he  invested  himself  upon 
those  grand  and  peculiar  festivals,  when  lie 
entered  into  the  sanctuary.  That  robe  was 
very  magnificent;  it  was  ordained  to  be  of 
sky-blue,  and  the  border  of  it,  at  the  bottom, 
was  adorned  with  pomegranates  and  gold 
bells  intermixed  equally  and  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances.  The  use  and  intent  of  these  bells  are 
evident  from  the  passage  immediately  follow¬ 
ing :  And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron  to  minister^ 

and  his  sound  shall  be  heard  when  he  goeth  in 
*  • 

unto  the  holy  place  before  the  Lord ,  and  when  he 
cometh  out ,  that  he  die  not .  Ezekiel,  xxviii.  2.‘b 
He  was  never  to  make  his  appearance  before 
the  shechinah  of  glory  without  this  richly- 
ornamented  tunic,  and  he  was  forbidden  to 

weai  it  except  when  engaged  in  the  most 

solemn 
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solemn  rites  of  his  ministry.  The  sound  of 
the  numerous  bells,  th:it  covered  the  hem  of 
his  garment,  gave  notice  to  the  assembled 
people  that  the  most  aweful  ceremony  of  their 
religion  had  commenced,  When  arrayed  *in 
this  garb,  he  bore  into  the  sanctuary  the  vessel 
of  incense.  It  was  the  signal  to  prostrate 
themselves  before  the  Deity,  and  to  commence 
those  fervent  ejaculations  which  were  to 
ascend  with  the  rich  column  of  that  incense  to 
the  throne  of  heaven. 

Calmet  has  a  curious  article  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  sacred  bells.*  He  tells  us  that  the 
antient  kings  of  Persia,  who,  in  fact,  united 
in  their  own  persons  the  regal  and  sacerdotal 
ofhcc,  were  accustomed  to  have  the  fringes  of 
their  robes  adorned  with  pomegranates  and 
golden  bells :  that  the  Arabian  courtesans, 
like  the  Indian  women,  have  little  golden 
bells  fastened  lound  their  legs,  neck,  and 
elbows,  to  the  sound  of  which  they  dance 
before  the  king;  and  that  the  Arabian  prin¬ 
cesses  wear  golden  rings  on  their  lingers,  to 
which  little  bells  are  suspended,  as  well  as  in 
the  flowing  tresses  of  their  hair,  that  their 
superior  rank  may  be  known,  and  they  them- 

k  1  ^  selves. 


>ee  Catmot’i  Dicliomrv  on  the  word  bell. 
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selves,  in  passing,  receive  the  homage  due  to 
their  exalted  station. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the 
sounding  of  sacred  bells  in  the  service  of  the 
Indian  deities,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  there  is 
another  reason  for  the  invariable  use  of  them 
in  the  ceremonials  of  the  pagoda.  It  is  con¬ 
nected  with  their  notions  of  evil  daemons, 
who  are  supposed  to  molest  the  devotee,  in  his 
religious  exercises,  by  assuming  frightful  forms;, 
in  order  to  inspire  terror  into  liis  soul-  and 
detach  his  thoughts  from  the  steady  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  benignant  numen.  “  O  king,” 
exclaim  the  terrified  Brahmins  in  the  Sacon- 
tala,  “  while  we  are  beginning  our  evening- 
sacrifice,  the  figures  of  blood-thirsty  daemons, 
embrowned  by  clouds  collected  at  the  de¬ 
parture  ot  day,  glide  over  the  sacred  jiearth 
and  spread  consternation  around.”  P.  205. 

The  vibration  of  the  sacred  bell,  however, 
was  ever  heard  with  horror  by  the  .malign 
daemons,  who  fled  at  the  sound;  while  the  air, 
being  put  in  motion  by  it,  became  purified  of 
the  infection  which  their  presence  imparted. 
From  Asia,  it  is  probable,  that  the  bell,  with 
a  thousand  concomitant  superstitions,  was'  im¬ 
ported  into  Europe  and  mingled  with  the 
rites’ of  a  purer  religion.  Every  body  knojvs 
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its  importance  in  the  Roman  Catholic  wor¬ 
ship;  the  ceremony  of  anathematising  with 
bell,  book,  ai*d  burning  taper;  and  the  thril¬ 
ling  sound  of  the  dreadful  passing  bell ,  which 
not  only  warns  the  devout  Christian  to  pray; 
for  the  departing  soul  of  his  brother,  and  tq 
prepare  to  meet  his  own  doom,,  but  drives 

away,  said  the  good  Catholics  of  old  time, 

* 

those  evil  spirits  tnat  hover  round  the  bed  of 
*  • 

the  dying  man,  eager  to  seise  their  prey,  or* 
at  least,  to  molest  and  terrify  the  soul  in  its 
passage  into  eternal  rest.  Hence,  possibly,  th§ 
great  price  paid  for  tolling  the  great  belh 
whose  aweful  and  portentous  voice  filled  thosq 
perturbed  spirits  with  increased  astonishment 
and  direr  dismay,  driving  them  far  beyond  the 
parish-bounds  into  distant  charnel-vaults  and 
other  dreary  subterraneous  cavities.  This  de¬ 
testation  of  the  sound  ot  bells,  so  natural  to 
wicked  daemons  that  infest  the  atmosphere,  is 
pointedly  described  in  die  Golden  Legend,  by 
W.  de  Worde :  It  is  said,  the  evill  spirytes 
that  ben  in  the  regyon  of  th’ayre  doubte 
moche  when  they  here  the  belles  rooigen  ;  and 
this  is  the  cause  why  the  belles  ben  rongea 
whan  it  thondreth,  and  whan  grete  tempeste 
and  outrages  of  wether  happen,  to  the  ende 
that  the  leinds  and  wycked  spirytes  shold  be 

abashed 
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abashed,  and  flee,  and  cease  of  the  movyng  of 
the  tempeste.”* 

Mr  Forbes,  of  Stanmore-IIill,  in  his  elegant 

o 

museum  of  Indian  rarities,  numbers  two  of 
the  bells  that  have  been  used  in  devotion  by 
the  Brahmins.  They  are  great  curiosities,  and 
one  ot  them  in  particular  appears  to  be  of 
very  high  antiquity,  in  form  very  much  re¬ 
sembling  the  cup  of  the  lotos,  and  the  tune  of 
it  is  uncommonly  soft  and  melodious.  I 
could  not  avoid  being  deeply  affected  with 
the  sound  of  an  instrument  which  had  been 
actually  employed  to  kindle  the  flame  of  that 
superstition  which  I  have  attempted  so  exten¬ 
sively  to  unfold.  My  transported  thoughts 
travelled  back  to  the  remote  period  when  the 
Brahmin  religion  blazed  forth  in  all  its  splen¬ 
dour  in  the  caverns  of  Elephanta  ;  I  was,  for 
a  moment,  entranced,  and  caught  the  ardour  of 
enthusiasm.  A  tribe  of  venerable  priests,  ar¬ 
rayed  in  flowing  stoles  and  decorated  with 
high  tiaras,  seemed  assembled  around  me;  the 
mystic  song  of  initiation  vibrated  in  my  ear; 
I  breathed  an  air  fragrant  with  the  richest 
perfumes;  and  contemplated  the  deity  in  the 
fire  that  symbolised  him. 

With 


♦  Golden  Legend,  p.  IK*. 


With  respect  to  the  conch,  or  shell, 
blown  duritis  the  Pooia  by  the  Brahmins,  I 
h:ivf  not  obtained  the  same  advantage  of  per- 
so  •  dlv  examining  it  as  I  was  able  to  procure 
in  me  case  of  the  sacred  bell,  and  can  only 
assert,  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  pro¬ 
foundly  versed  in  the  Hindoo  mythology,  that 
this  venerated  shell  has  or  ought  to  have,  nine 
valves  or  foldings  in  meirlorial  of  Veeshnu’s 
nine  pa- 1  incarnations.  The  sacred  instru¬ 
ment.  of  antiquity  have  nearly  all  of  them  a 
mythological  allusion.  The  cymbals,  whose 
exquisite  notes  resounded  during  the  cele¬ 
bration  ol  the  rites  ot  the  Grecian  Rhea,  were 
allegorical  ot  the  harmony  that  pervades  uni¬ 
versal  nature,  that  nature  of  which  she  herself 
was  the  personification.  The  sistra  of  Isis  in 
Egypt,  with  their  three  cross  bars  of  gold, 
silver,  or  brass,  denoted  the  three  elements  of 
nature,  to  a  race  who  considered  water  only  as 
the  aerial  element  condensed.  The  violent 
agitation  and  rattling  noise  ot  these  bars,  when 
the  sistra  were  shaken  at  her  festival,  pointed 
out  the  concussion  ot  the  primitive  atoms 
and  the  elementary  conflict  that  prevailed  at 
tiie  birth  of  nature.  The  conch  of  India,  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  nine  incarnations  of  Veesbnu, 
naturally  brings  to  our  recollection  the  lestudo, 
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or  tortoiseshell,  of  which  mercury  formed  his 
famous  lyre,  whose  three  strings  had  a  my¬ 
thological  allusion  to  the  three  seasons  that 
composed  the  Egyptian  year,  and  were  made 
of  the  sinews  of  Typhon,  the  evil  genius,  to 
shew  that  out  of  discord  true  harmony  arises. 
This  shell  is  always  blown  by  the  Brahmins 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  wind-instruments 
of  the  Jews  ;  the  stuiphar,  or  trumpet,  and  the 
jubal,  or  ram’s  horn,  during  their  religious 
ceremonies,  were  blown  by  the  priests  alone. 
When  the  walls  of  Jericho  were  miraculously 
overthrown,  seven  priests  blowing  seven  trumpets 
of  rams  horns  were  commanded  to  make  the 
circuit  of  that  devoted  city,  at  the  terrific  blast 
of  which,  on  the  seventh  day,  those  w'alls  were 
levelled  with  the  dust.*  These  sacred  instru¬ 
ments  were  supposed  to  be  defiled  by  the 
breath  of  the  vulgar  Hindoo  and  the  un¬ 
purified  Hebrew.  The  aweful  clangor  an¬ 
nounced  the  deity’s  descent  to-  his  throne  upon 
the  flaming  altar,  the  ear  pf  devotion  was 
penetrated  by  the  sound,  and  the  eye  of  ecstasy 
was  rivetted  to  the  blaze.  Even  on  the  illu¬ 
mined  summit  of  Sinai,  when  the  true  God  de¬ 
scended  in  all  the  majesty  of  his  glory  to  pro- 
mulge  the  law,  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded 


long 


*  Joshua,  vi,  CO, 
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long  and  wared  louder  and  louder:  and,  we  are 
farther  told,  that,  at  the  dreadful  day  of  final 
judgement  for  that  law  infringed,  the  Lord 
himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout , 
with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and  zeith  the 

TRUMP  OF  GOD.* 

It  is  not,  however,  only  the  conch-shell 
that  is  venerated  by  the  Brahmins;  there  is  a 
certain  stone  of  high  mystical  virtue  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  consecrated  to  Veeshnu, 
called  S  diagram,  in  which  the  Hindoos  imagine 
they  discover  nine  different  shades,  emblema¬ 
tical  ot  his  nine  incarnations.  It  is  found  in 
the  river  of  Casi,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  is 
very  heavy,  oval  or  circular  in  its  form,  and 
,n  colour  it  is  sometimes  black  and  sometimes 
violet.  Only  a  small  cavity  appears  on  the 
outside,  but  within  it  is  hollow,  and  almost 
concave,  being  furnished  in  the  interior  coats 
above  and  below  with  spiral  lines,  which  ter¬ 
minate  in  a  point  towards  the  centre.  The 
superstitious  Brahmins  say,  that  they  are 
formed  by  a  small  worm,  which,  working  its 
way  in  the  stone,  prepares  in  its  bosom  a 
habitation  for  Veeshnu.  Some  of  them  find 

jn  ^1CSC  lines  the  figure  of  his  chacra. 

These 


1  Tlicss.  iv.  16. 
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These  stones  are  very  rare  and  costly  :  when 
tliev  are  quite  black,  and  represent  the  gra¬ 
cious  transformations  of  Vceshnu,  especially 
under  that'  of  Creeshna,  a  Sanscreet  name  sig¬ 
nifying  black,  they  are  inestimable;  but,  when 
they  are  tinged  with  violet,  and  represent  his 
angry  incarnations,  as  under  the  torm  of  a 
man-lion,  or  the  Rama-Avatars,  they  are  of 
less  value  ;  indeed,  if  M.  Sonnerat  may  be 
credited,  in  that  case,  no  common  follower  of 
the  god  dares  to  keep  them  in  his  house :  the 
Sanaiassis  alone,  whose  rigid  penances  have 
more  sublimed  their  piety,  are  bold  enough 
to  carry  them  and  to  pay  them  their  daily 

homage. 

The  Salagram  is  piously  preserved  in  the 
temples  of  the  Veeshnuvitcs,  and  is  to  them 
what  the  Lingam  is  to  the  Seevitcs.  The 
ceremonies  performed  to  these  stones  arc  ncai- 
ly  similar:  they  are  equally  borne  about,  as 
somewhat  superlatively  precious,  in  tnc  purest 
white  linen  :  they  are  washed  every  morning, 
anointed  with  oils,  perfumed,  and  solemnly 
placed  on  the  altar  during  divine  worship, 
and  happy  are  those  favoured  devotees  who 
can  quaff  the  sanctified  water  in  which  either 

has  been  bathed. 

T.ct 
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Let  us  return  to  the  consideration  of  the 
other  superstitions  practised  during  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Fooja.  We  have  described 
the  general  appearance  ot  the  pagoda,  on  the 
first  entrance,  as  that  of  a  gloomy  and  pol¬ 
luted  dungeon.  The  Fooja,  however,  no 
sooner  commences,  than  the  shades  ot  dark¬ 
ness  are  turned  to  meridian  splendor  from 
the  numerous  lamps,  oiTeicd  in  devotion, 
blazing  with  consecrated  butter ;  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  rich  perfumes,  mingling  their  various 
odours  in  the  air,  annihilate  the  disgusting 
smell  of  smoke  and  grease.  Meanwhile,  to 
the  sound  of  the  holy  bell  and  the  blown 
conch,  succeeds  the  noise  of  cymbals  and  ta¬ 
bors,  beaten  by  the  Bayaderes,  or  dancing- 
girls,  in  the  court  of  the  pagoda,  to  the  sound 
of  their  exquisitcly-melodious  voices,  and  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  little  golden  bells  that 
ornament  their  feet  and  vibrate  as  they  move. 

I  have  before  described*  the  education,  ha¬ 
bits,  and  accomplishments,  of  the  Bayaderes; 
I  have  likewise  intimated  the  marked  resem¬ 
blance  existing  between  their  unhappy  prac¬ 
tices  and  those  of  the  prostitutes  that  thronged 
the  porches  of  the  Dea  Syria,  or  Babylonian 
^  enus.  lo  tiace  this  custom  to  its  source, 

it 

#  Theological  Dissert,  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 
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it  is  necessary  that  we  should  again  revert  to 
the  ntes  oi  that  goddess ;  and  that  we  deeper 
investigate  her  mysteries,  which  equally  out¬ 
raged  decency  and  order,  and  which,  uniting 
to,  or  rather  congenial  with,  the  base  Ham- 
monian  idolatries,  first  contaminated  the  purer 
patriarchal  theology  prevalent  in  Asia. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  tracts 
of  a  theological  kind  that  have  come  down  to 
us  from  the  antients  is  the  famous  treatise 
of  Lucian  dc  Dea  Syria .  The  genius  of  that 
writer  could  assume  any  form ;  and  if,  in  some 
instances,  he  was  the  banterer  of  the  pagan 
religion,  he  was,  in  others,  the  grave  historian 
of  its  most  anfient  and  venerable  rites.  In 
the  treatise  alluded  to,  there  appears  so  diffe¬ 
rent  a  spirit  from  that  which  animates  his 
comic  poetical  essays,  and  there  are  such  evi¬ 
dent  marks  of  credulous  superstition,  as  to  have 
induced  some  modern  writers  of  credit  to  sup¬ 
pose  him  not  to  have  been  the  author  ot  it :  a 
matter,  however,  which  is  too  well  attested 
to  admit  of  a  serious  doubt.  That  treatise  is 
more  peculiarly  valuable  because  it  contains 
an  accurate  detail  of  the  superstitious  rites, 
celebrated  in  the  most  antient  periods,  and  in 
the  most  renowned  pagan  temples,  of  the 

world  ;  I  mean  those  of  Assyria,  and  the  Venus 

Urania 
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Urania  just  mentioned.  To  the  short  account 
sriven  from  Herodotus,  in  a  former  page,  of 

o  , 

the  impure  mysteries  ot  the  worship  ot  this 
Uranian  Venus,  in  regard  to  their  public 
prostitution,  I  might  have  added,  that,  possibly^ 
in  Syria,  was  to  be  found  the  genuine  origin 
both  of  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  Phallic  wor¬ 
ship ;  for,  according  to  this  author,  at  the 
very  entrance  of  this  most  antient  shrine,  on 
each  side  of  the  portal,  were  conspicuously 
placed  two  enormous  stone  pillars,  the  usual 
symbols  of  that  worship,  on  which  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  informed  the  worshippers,  that  Bacchus, 
the  Indian  Rama,  who  was  the  son  of  Qush, 
had  consecrated  those  Phallic  pillars  to  Juno  ; 
that  is,  I  suppose,  to  Juno,  under  the  useful 
and  important  character  of  Lucina,  in  which 
she  presided  over  child-birth.  The  part  of 
this  tract,  to  which  I  wish  at  present  to  call 
the  reader’s  attention,  is  that  in  which  Lucian 
acquaints  us  that  the  most  solemn  feast  ob¬ 
served  by  the  antient  Syrians  was  celebrated 
at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  it  was  denominated 
the  feast  of  fire.  It  was  holden  at  Hiera- 
polis,  or  the  sacred  cityi  and  thither,  not  only 
the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  but  those  of  all  the 
adjoining  empires,  Arabia,  Phoenicia,  and  Ba¬ 
bylon,  in  crowds  resorted,  bearing  with  them 
Vol,  V.  Mm  the 
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(lie  idols  worshipped  in  their  respective  conn- 
tries  probably  in  token  of  subordination  and 
respect  to  the  superior  Deity.  At  this  festi¬ 
vity,  every  Bacchanalian  extravagance  was 
publicly  allowed  and  encouraged  ;  whole  he¬ 
catombs  of  various  animals  wrere  sacrificed, 
while  the  most  precious  gums  and  the  most 
fragrant  woods  fed,  day  and  night,  the  vast 
column  of  flame  that  continually  ascended 
from  the  altar. 

Everv  extreme  of  licentious  mirth  wras  then 
* 

publicly  allowed  of  and  even  encouraged. 
The  priests  of  the  lascivious  goddess,  whom, 
understood  in  a  mythological  point  of  view, 
I  cannot  but  consider  as  a  personification  of 
Nature  wantoning  in  her  loveliest  prime  and 
arrayed  in  the  beauty  of  the  blooming  spring, 
W'ere  transported  with  a  divine  fury,  and  some 
of  them  mutually  scourged  and  wounded  each 
other  :  others  loudly  smote  the  sacred  instru¬ 
ments  of  music,  ancl  chanted  forth  prophetic 
hymns,  accordant  with  their  sonorous  me¬ 
lody:  but,  what  is  remarkably  singular  at  a 
festival  that  plainly  alluded  to  Nature  and  the 
renovation  of  her  powers,  some  of  those  un¬ 
manly  priests,  if  Lucian  may  he  credited,  in¬ 
decently  arrayed  themselves  in  female  attire, 

submitting  to  the  degradation  of  the  emas¬ 
culating 
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culating  knife,  and  sacrificed  to  their  pro¬ 
tectress,  not  the  symbolical,  but  the  real, 
Phallus.*  This  practice  can  only  be  account¬ 
ed  for,  either  by  that  antient  maxim  of  su¬ 
perstition,  that  whatsoever  is  most  sacredly 
precious  to  mankind  should  be  consecrated  to 
the  gods,  and  that  we  please  him  best  when 
we  make  the  most  costly  sacrifice  ;  by  sup¬ 
posing,  that,  in  the  perpetration  of  an  act  so 
abhorrent  from  nature,  they  intended  to  give 
public  proof  of  a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity  ; 
or  on  account  of  a  particular  mythological 
reason  which  shall  immediately  be  explained. 

Those  mythologists,  who  consider  the  Syrian 
goddess  to  be  a  personification  of  the  earth,  as 
Cybcdc,  in  Greece,  doubtless  was,  rather  than 
of  nature,  insist  that  her  eunuch-priests  allude 
to  the  barren  state  of  that  earth  without  cul¬ 
tivation.  When  considered  in  this  point  of 
view,  they  represent  the  noise  of  her  beaten 
cymbals,  which  denote  the  globe,  as  allusive 
to  the  uproar  which  the  warring  winds,  vyaters, 
and  subterraneous  fires,  confined  in  its  cavi¬ 
ties,  occasion,  and  which,  convulsing  its  inter¬ 
nal  regions,  produce  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
eruptions;  and  the  rattling  of  her  brazen 
sistra  they  understand  as  figurative  of  the 

M  m  2  clashing 

*  Lucian  de  Dca  Syria,  p,  87. 
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clashing  of  the  various  instruments  used  in 
husbandry,  which  were  composed  of  brass  be¬ 
fore  iron  was  invented.  It  is,  indeed,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  object  with  Lucian  in  this  treatise  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Rhea  ot  Greece  was  the 
Dea  Syria  of  the  Babylonians ;  and  he  is 
doubtless  right,  since  the  very  same  species  of 
worship,  and  the  use  ot  the  very  same  instru- 

•J 

inents,  have  immemorially  prevailed  in  India. 
His  hypothesis,  if  admitted,  only  exhibits  still 
more  glaring  proof  how  universally  through¬ 
out  the  Pagan  world  a  system  of  gross  physics 
prevailed,  and  the  earth  was  adored  instead  of 
its  Creator. 

I  am  still,  however,  inclined  to  the  opinion 
of  other  mythologists  who  consider  this  cele¬ 
brated  deity,  in  the  most  extensive  view  of  her 
character,  as  universal  nature  herself,  which 
includes  not  only  the  earth  but  the  whole 
circle  of  being;  and  though,  when  under¬ 
stood  in  this  point  oi  view,  the  mutilation  of 
her  priests  may  appear  somewhat  singular, 
there  was  another  custom  practised  in  her 
temple  very  consonant  to  this  character,  the 
consideration  of  which  brings  us  back  to  the 
dancing-girls  of  India,  who,  we  observed,  are 
public  prostitutes,  and  are  denominated  women 
of  the  idol.  This  custom,  recorded  with  ex¬ 
pression^ 
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pressions  of  just  indignation  by  Herodotus,* 
was,  that  all  female  votaries  of  this  deity, 
once  at  least  in  their  lives,  should  prostitute 
themselves  to  some  stranger  in  the  polluted 
porches  of  this  temple.  It  had,  says  that 
historian,  for  this  infamous  purpose,  a  long 
range  of  galleries  open  on  every  side,  that  the 
passing  stranger  might  more  freely  view  the 
assembled  fair,  thus  devoutly  frail,  and  make 
his  choice  with  unrestrained  freedom  For 
the  object  of  his  choice  he  did  not,  like  the 
proud  sultan,  throw  the  handkerchief  of  love, 
but  a  piece  of  silver  coin,  into  her  lap,  which 
the  severe  laws  of  the  country  forbade  her  to 
refuse,  as  well  as  his  embrace,  however  dis¬ 
gusting  might  be  her  lover.  The  wages  of 
iniquity,  thus  menially  obtained,  were  ac¬ 
counted  hohjy  and  were  devoted  to  increase  the 
treasures  of  this  temple.  Every  female  in 
that  district  without  exception,  the  noble  as 
well  as  ignoble,  the  princess  and  the  peasant’s 
wife,  were  alike  obliged  to  go  through  this 
indispensable  ceremony  of  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  Mylitta,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  women  of  distinguished  rank,  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  train  of  servants  attending  at  some 
little  distance,  no  doubt  with  the  politic  in- 
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tention  to  overawe  any  intruder  of  mean  pa¬ 
rentage  from  approaching  the  shrine  of 
princely  beauty,  took  their  station  in  covered 
chariots  at  the  gate.  Such  were  the  rites  of 
the  Syrian  goddess ;  and  the  reader,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  account  with  that  of  the  Bayaderes 
in  a  preceding  page,  will  find  that  the  de¬ 
votees  of  India  are  by  no  means  behind  those 
of  Syria  in  the  duty  of  sacrificing  at  the  shrine 
of  nature,  either  at  the  vernal  or  autumnal 
equinox. 

Cybele,  then,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  that 
is,  the  fruitful  parent  of  all  the  Pagan  theo¬ 
logy,  if  Lucian  may  be  credited,  is  no  other 
than  the  Pea  Syria.  She  is  said  to  have  in¬ 
vented  the  typipanur*),  or  small  drum,  which 
she  constantly  carries  in  her  hands,  and  Varro 
lias  told  us,  that,  by  that  tympanum,  the 
globe  of  the  earth  is  designated,  of  which  she 
Was  thought  to  be  the  animating  principle. 
If  that  assertion  be  true,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
the  constant  use  of  it  in  the  devotion  of  India, 
and  it  is  a  strong  additional  proof  from  what 
central  country  that  devotion  originally  came, 
as  well  as  to  whom  it  has  immediate  reference ; 
whether  she  be,  in  fact,  the  Indian  Lachsmi, 
the  goddess  of  abundance,  or  Bhavaili,  the 

softer  deity  who  presides  over  love  and  genera¬ 
tion, 
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tion.  In  the  frantic  dance  before  her  altars, 
pipes,  or  flutes,  also,  and  tabors,  formed  a 
part  of  the  sacred  concert.  In  regard  to  the 
first  of  these  instruments,  I  have  only  to  re¬ 
mark,  that,  in  most  of  the  engravings  of 
Veeshnu,  in  the  form  of  Crecshna,  that  god  is 
represented  playing  to  the  enamoured  Gopias, 
or  milk-maids  of. Mathura,  on  this  melodious 
pastur'al  instrument,  a  proof  of  the  great -anti¬ 
quity  of  its  use  in  India,  and  its  invention  is 
attributed  to  Hanumat,  the  Hindoo  Pan,  a 
famous  general  of  the  great  Rama  who  con¬ 
quered  the  world  with  an  army  of  satyrs. 
Kow,  Hanumat  was  the  son  of  Pavan,  the 
Indian  god  of  the  winds,*  and  seems  to  have  - 
been  well  calculated,  from  this  mythologies 
birth,  to  become  the  inventor  of  musical 
modes  and  pastoral  airs.  The  similarity  of 
sound  between  the  names  Pavan  and  Pan 
might  incline  us  to  believe  they  botli  mean 
the  same  deity,  that  deity,  qui  primus  (Pan) 
c alamos  conjungerc  plurcs  instituit .  A  figure  of 
the  vina,  or  Indian  guitar,  engraved  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  with  some  remarks  upon 
its  antiquity  which  accompany  that  engraving, 
demonstrate  how  early  and  assiduously  the  an- 
tient  Indians  cultivated  music :  indeed,  at  the 
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ant ic nt  period  in  which  the  Vedas  were  writ¬ 
ten,  they  must  have  had  considerable  skill  in 
that  science ;  lor,  like  many  parts  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  they  are  written  in  a  kind 
cf  metre,  as  it  meant  to  be  sung  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  instruments;  and,  when  pro¬ 
perly  read,  I  understand,  they  are  chanted  after 
the  same  manner  as  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in 
the  synagogues  are  chanted  to  this  day.  With 
respect  to  the  tabor,  the  immemorial  use  of  this 
instrument  in  Inuia  is  proved  by  the  circum¬ 
stance  ot  two  ol  the  mansions  of  the  moon, 
in  the  Lunar  Zodiac,  being  designated  with 
this  asterism,  and  very  properly  used  they 
are  to  mark  the  nightly  stages  of  that  plane¬ 
tary  deity,  in  whose  festivals  of  the  N sopipici, 
throughout  every  nation  of  the  antient  world, 
the  cheerful  sound  of  the  tabor  gave  energy 
and  animation  to  the  midnight  dance.  The 
sacred  dance  itself,  of  antient  periods,  must 
now  form  the  subject  of  extensive  conside¬ 
ration. 

Immoderate  joy  and  pleasure  naturally  shew 
themselves  in  the  air  and  gestures  of  the  person 
affected  by  such  sensations.  His  eye  glistens, 
his  cheek  is  flushed  with  crimson,  and  his 
feet  spontaneously  bound  in  accordance  with 
he  increased  contraction  and  dilatation  of 

his 
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1) is  palpitating  heart.  When  religious  fervour 
adds  its  stimulus  to  the  excited  passions,  the 
transport  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  subli- 
mcr  nature  of  the  object  and  the  more  ani¬ 
mating  prospect  which  celestial  hope  and  inspi¬ 
ration  unfold  to  the  intellectual  view. 

Superstition  stills  heightens  every  colour, 
dazzles  us  with  a  false  glare,  and  inflames  the 
ardour  of  zeal  to  mental  intoxication  and 
phrenzy.  Of  the  truth  of  the  first  assertion  in 
the  common  concerns  of  life,  we  meet  with 
daily  and  striking  proof.  Of  the  second,  we 
have  a  memorable  instance  in  David’s  laying 
by  the  majesty  of  the  monarch  and  dancing 
in  holy  triumph  and  ecslacy  before  the  ark, 
restored,  alter  a  long  absence,  to  desponding 
Israel.  Of  the  third,  the  rites  of  Mylitta 
Babylon,  the  ravings  of  the  furious  priestess 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  the  Bacchic  revels, 
arc  irrefragable  testimonies.  Besides  these' 
however,  there  existed  in  antiquity  a  solemn 
and  measured  dance,  more  particularly  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  astronomical  priests,  which  inf¬ 
lated  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  planets  in 
then-  respective  orbits.  This  dance  was  divided 
imo  three  parts,  the  strophe,  the  anlhtrophc, 
and  that  winch  was  called  stationary,  or  slow 
and  scarcely  perceptible  motion  before  the 

altar. 
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altar.  According  to  an  antient  author,  antiqui 
dcorum  laucles  carminibus  comprehensas  circum 
aras  eorum  euntcs  cancbanl :  cujus  primum  am- 
bitam  quem  ingrediebanlur  ex  parte  dextra  ^o(prjv 
vocabant:  reversioncm  aulem  sinistrorsum  fac - 
tam  complcto  priore  orbe  avri^txpuv  appellabant . 
Dein  in  conspectu  deorum  solid  consistere,  can - 
tici  rcliqua  consequebantur ,  appellantes  id  Epo - 
don.*  In  the  strophe,  they  danced  from  the 
right  hand  to  the  left,  by  which  motion,  Plu¬ 
tarch  is  of  opinion,  they  meant  to  indicate 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavens  from  east 
to  west.  In  the  antistrophe,  they  moved  from 
the  left  to  the  right,  an  allusion  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  planets  from  west  to  east ;  and, 
by  the  slow,  or  stationary,  motion  before  the 
altar,  the  permanent  stability  of  the  earth. 
It  was  in  the  last  situation  that  the  h ruSy,  or 
ode  after  the  dance,  was  sung.  I  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  help  being  of  opinion,  that  the  antients 
knew  something  more  of  the  true  system  ot 
astronomy  than  this,  and  that,  by  the  slow 
stationary,  or  hardiy-perceptible,  motion  be¬ 
fore  the  altar,  they  intended  to  denote  either 

the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  or 

/  •  a 

•  else  the  solstitial  period ;  for,  it  is  scarcely  possi¬ 
ble  they  could  be  acquainted  with  the  revolu¬ 
tion 

*  Vide  Marius  Victorinus,  lib.  i.  p.  74. 
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tion  of  the  sun  (whose  motions,  I  believe, 
they  meant  principally  to  represent)  upon  its 
own  axis. 

From  another  curious  treatise  of  Lucian, 
expressly  written  upon  this  subject  of  the  an- 
tient  dances,  I  have,  in  the  preface  to  this- 
work,  mentioned  his  account  ot  the  circular 
dance,  used  by  the  Indians  when  they  paid 
their  adorations  to  the  sux. 

The  dance  alluded  to  is  undoubtedly  that 
practised  on  the  grand  annual  festival,  holden 
in  India,  in  tumour  ot  Veeshnu,  in  the  form 
of  Creeshna.  It  is  called  the  Raas  Jattra, 
literally  the  dance  of  the  circle ,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  it  may  be  found  in  Mr 
Holwell,  on  the  Hindoo  fasts  and  festivals. 
Creeshna  is  the  Indian  Apollo,  and  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  this  deity  on  the  hallowed  plains  of 
Mathura  will  engross  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  antient  Indian  History.  This  feast,  Mr 
IIolwcll  informs  us,  tails  on  the  full  moon  in 
October,  and  is  universally  observed  through¬ 
out  Ilindostan  ;  but  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner  at  Bindoobund,  in  commemoration 
of  a  miraculous  event  which  is  fabled  to 
have  happened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
place.  A  number  ol  virgins  having  assembled 
to  celebrate  in  mirth  and  sport  the  descent  of 

Creeshna, 
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Crecshna,  in  the  height  of  their  joy,  the  god 
himself  appeared  among  them  and  proposed 
a  dance  to  the  jocund  fair.  They  objected 
the  want  of  partners  with  whom  to  form  that 
dance;  but  Creeslma  obviated  the  objection, 
by  d  ividing  himself  (his  rays)  into  as  many 
portions  as  there  were  virgins,  and  thus  every 
nymph  had  a  Crecshna  to  attend  her  in  the 
circular  dance.  Mr  Holwell,  the  writer  of 
this  account,  has  illustrated  his  narration  by 
an  engraving;  and,  whether  by  accident  or 
design,  i  cannot  say,  but  the  number  of  the 
virgins  thus  engaged  is  exactly  seve?i>  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  planets,  while  the  radiant  god  him¬ 
self  stands  in  an  easy,  disengaged,  attitude  in 
the  centre  of  the  engraved  table.*  Thus  early 
did  the  people  of  India  know,  and  endeavour 
to  represent,  the  harmonious  dance  ot  the 
planets;  and,  having  imitated  that  dance, 
we  cannot  wonder  at  their  attempting  to  imi¬ 
tate,  also,  while  it  was  performing,  the  ima¬ 
gined  music  ot  the  spheres. 

Although  neither  musical  instruments  nor 

dancing  arc  particularly  ordained  in  the  Le- 

vitical  law  to  be  employed  by  the  Hebrews  in 

religious  worship,  there  can  be  little  aoubt  ot 

both  having  been  very  anticntly  in  use  among 

them# 
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them.  A  very  early  instance  of  it  we  find 
almost  immediate iy  alter  their  cxocuis  hom 
Egypt:  tor,  after  Moses  and  the  children  ot 
Israel  had  finished  singing  that  sublime  sor.g, 
which  he  composed  upon  the  miraculous  over¬ 
throw  of  Pharoah,  we  are  told,  that  Miriam , 
the  prophetess ,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  tim¬ 
brel  in  her  hand ;  and  alt  the  women  went  out 
after  her  with  timbrels  and  tenth  dances.* 
It  is  impossible  to  consider  this  band  otherwise 
than  as  a  sacred  chorus  of  dancing-women, 
differing  only  from  the  Indian  women,  as 
being  strictly  and  exemplarily  virtuous,  with 
the  priestess  or  prophetess  at  their  head,  the 
leader  of  that  band.  Their  song,  indeed,  was 
truly  sacred,  being  in  honour  of  the  Omni¬ 
potent  Jehovah  himself;  since  Miriam  anr 
swered  them ,  sing  ye  to  the  Lord ,  for  he  hath 
triumphed  gloriously :  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
he  thrown  into  the  sea.f  And  this,  perhaps, 
was  the  first  consecration  in  the  world  of  the 
measured  stop  and  the  triumphant  song  to  the 
true  God.  Too  swiftly,  alas!  and  deeply 
were  they  dishonoured,  when*  forgetting  their 
great  Deliverer,  this  infatuated  progeny  after¬ 
wards  prostrated  themselves,  in  idolatrous 
worship,  before  the  golden  calf,  the  symbol  of 

Osiris, 
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Osiris,  and  began  to  tbuicc  and  sins:  around 
the  altar  of  that  base  Egyptian  deity.  In  the 
succeeding  periods  of  their  empire,  during  the 
national  festivities,  we  read  of  the  hallowed 
dance  to  the  sound  of  sacred  music  constantly 
taking  place.  When  the  ark  was  brought 
back  from  Kirjath-Jarim  to  Jerusalem  the 
singers  went  before ,  (conjuncti  psallentibus, 
reads  the  TElhiopic  version,)  the  players  on 
instruments  followed  after;  (that  is,  with  steps 
modulated  to  the  music  of  those  instruments;) 
among  them  were  the  damsels  playing  with  tim¬ 
brels .  Psalm  lxviii.  25.  David  seems  from 
his  youth  to  have  been  devoted  to  music,  and 
greatly  multiplied  the  musicians  and  singers 
employed  in  religious  service.  Most  of  those 
beautiful  and  pathetic  compositions,  which 
we  call  the  Psalms,  were  the  productions  of 
that  monarch's  genius  and  piety  united.  The 
titles  prefixed  to  them  shew  them  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  different  presidents  of  the  bands 
of  musicians,  to  be  set  t<5  the  different  instru¬ 
ments  of  which  they  respectively  had  the 
charge ;  and  those  bands,  we  are  told,  amount¬ 
ed  to  twenty-four  in  number.  When  Solo¬ 
mon  erected  his  most  magnificent  temple,  the 
pomp  and  splendour  ol  the  public  worship  at 
Jerusalem  were  vastly  increased,  and  the  mu- 
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sical  establishments  instituted  by  David  were 
considerably  enlarged.  There  were,  on  the 
whole,  no  less  than  four-and-twentv  thousand 
Levites  who  had  offices  assigned  them  in  that 
superb  temple.  Four  thousand  of  these  were 
appointed  to  the  function  of  public  singers, 
who,  aiding  with  their  numerous  voices  the 
loud  jubal,  or  great  Hebrew  trumpet,  and 
the  solemn  hasar,  or  instrument  of  ten 
strings,  contributed  on  grand  occasions  to 
swell  the  pomp  of  the  Hebrew  devotion,  and 
raise  it  to  a  point  of  exaltation  and  distinction 
among  the  nations,  in  some  degree  corres¬ 
pondent  to  the  superior  majesty  and  purity  of 
the  God  they  adored.  Hence,  when  that  tem¬ 
ple  was  destroyed,  and  the  Jewish  nation 
carried  away  captive  to  Babylon,  originated 
those  repeated  taunts  thrown  out  by  their 
insulting  victors.  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of 
Zion!  Psalm  cxxxvii.  The  desponding 
sons  of  Judah,  however,  are  beautifully  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Psalm  just  cited,  as  having 
hung  the  neglected  kinnor,  or  harp  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  on  the  willows  that  grow  plentifully  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  as  pathe¬ 
tically  exclaiming,  How  can  we  sing  the  song  of 
Jehovah  in  the  land  oj  stiangevs?  Even  when 
gioaning  under  the  chains  ot  their  captivity, 

they 
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they  seem  not  to  have  entirely  neglected  that 
fascinating  science  which  David  had  so  zealously 
promoted  among  them  and  Solomon  had  so 
considerably  improved  ;  for,  in  the  list  which 
is  given  by  Ezra  of  those  who  returned  with 
him  from  Babylon,  there  are  numbered  lieo 
hundred  singing-men  and  singing-uomen.  Ezra, 
ii.  65.  The  principal  difference  between  the 
Jewish  dancing-women,  and  those  employed 
in  the  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Indian,  tem¬ 
ples,  consists,  as  has  been  intimated  before,  in 
the  immaculate  and  virgin  purity  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  the  licentious,  and  even  libidinous, 
character  of  the  latter.  That  difference  is  to 
be  explained  by  an  investigation  into  the  na¬ 
ture  and  attributes  of  the  deities  respectively 
adored  in  those  countries.  The  gods  of  the 
latter  were  gross  physical  deities,  nature  and 
its  various  powers  personified.  The  sublime 
object  of  the  adoration  of  the  Hebrews  was 
the  God  of  nature  himself. 

The  account  which  a  recent  traveller,  M. 
Savary,  gives  of  the  present  Almai,  or  dan- 
cing-girls  of  Egypt,  is  very  curious  and  high¬ 
ly  deserving  attention,  because  in  manners 
and  habits  they  exactly  correspond  with  those 
of  India.  It  is  in  the  fourteenth  letter  of 

his  first  volume  on  Egypt,  and  I  shall  trouble 
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the  fender  with  a  pretty  considerable  extract 
from  it. 

“The  Almai,”  says  M.  Savary,  “  form  a 
class  very  famous  in  this  country,  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  which  it  is  necessary  to  possess 
beauty,  a  fine  \oicc,  eloquence,  and  be  able  to 
compose  and  sing  extempore  verses,  adapted  to 
the  occasion.  The  Almai  know  all  new  songs 
by  rote,  their  memory  is  stored  with  the  best 
funeral  and  love  songs,  they  are  present  at  all 
festivals,  and  arc  the  chief  ornament  of  ban¬ 
quets.  They  place  them  in  a  raised  orchestra, 
or  pulpit,  where  they  sing  during  the  feast: 
after  which  they  descend  and  form  dances, 
which  no  way  resemble  ours.  They  are  pan¬ 
tomimes  that  represent  the  common  incidents 
of  life.  Love  is  their  usual  subject*  The  sup¬ 
pleness  of  these  dancers  bodies  is  inconceiva¬ 
ble,  and  the  flexibility  of  their  features,  which 
take  impressions  characteristic  of  the  parts 
they  play  at  will,  astonishing.  The  indecency, 
however,  of  their  attitudes  is  often  excessive; 
each  look,  each  gesture,  speaks,  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  so  forcible  as  not  possibly  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  They  throw  aside  modesty  with  their 
veils.  When  they  begin  to  dance,  a  long  and* 
very  light  silken  robe  floats  on  the  ground,  ne¬ 
gligently  girded  by  a  sash  ;  long  black  hair, 
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perfumed  and  in  tresses,  descends  over  their 
shoulders;  the  shift,  transparent  as  gauze, 
scarcely  conceals  the  skin.  As  the  action  pro¬ 
ceeds,  the  various  forms  and  contours  the 
body  can  assume  seem  progressive;  the  sound 
ot  the  flute,  the  castanets,  the  tambour  de 
basque,  and  cymbals,  regulate,  increase,  or 
slacken,  their  steps.  Words,  adapted  to  such 
like  scenes,  inflame  them  more,  till  they  appear 
intoxicated  and  become  frantic  Bacchantes. 
Forgetting  all  reserve,  they  then  wholly  aban¬ 
don  themselves  to  the  disorder  of  their  senses, 
while  an  indelicate  people,  who  wish  nothing 
should  be  left  to  the  imagination,  redouble 
their  applause. 

“  These  Almai  are  admitted  into  all  harams; 
they  teach  the  women  the  new  airs,  recount 
amorous  tales,  and  recite  poems,  in  their  pre¬ 
sence,  which  are  interesting  by*  being  pictures 
of  their  own  manners.  They  tcacli  them  the 
mysteries  of  their  art  and  instruct  them  in 
lascivious  dances.  The  minds  of  these  women 
are  cultivated,  their  conversation  agreeable ; 
they  speak  their  language  with  purity,  and, 
habitually  addicting  themselves  to  poetry,  learn 
the  most  winning  and  sonorous  modes  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Their  recital  is  very  graceful :  when 

they  sing,  nature  is  their  only  guide  :  some  of 

the 
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the  airs  I  have  heard  from  them  Were  gay, 
and  in  a  h0!it  and  lively  measure,  iike  some  ot 
ours;  but  their  excellence  is  most  seen  in  the 
pathetic.  When  they  rehearse  a  moal,  in  the 
manner  of  the  antient  tragic  ballad,  by  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  affecting  and  plaintive  tones,  they 
inspire  melancholy,  which  insensibly  augments 
till  it  melts  in  tears.  The  very  Turks,  enemies 
as  they  are  to  the  arts,  the  Turks  themselves, 
pass  whole  nights  in  listening  to  them.  Two 
people  sing  together  sometimes,  but,  like 
their  orchestra,  they  are  always  in  unison  : 
accompaniments  in  music  are  only  lor  en¬ 
lightened  nations ;  w  ho  while  melody  charms 
the  ear,  wish  to  have  the  mind  employed  by  a 
just  and  inventive  modulation.  Nations,  on 
the  contrary,  whose  feelings  are  oftener  ap¬ 
pealed  to  than  their  understanding,  little  ca¬ 
pable  of  catching  the  fleeting  beauties  of  har¬ 
mony,  delight  in  those  simple  sounds  which 
immediately  attack  the  heart,  without  calling 
in  the  aid  of  reflection  to  increase  sensibi¬ 
lity.” 

The  Israelites,  to  whom  Egyptian  manners, 
by  their  long  dwelling  in  Egypt,  were  become 
natural,  also  had  their  Almai.  At  Jerusalem,  as 
at  Cairo,  women  were  taught  to  move  in  graceful 
measure.  St  Mark  relates  a  fact  which  proves 
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the  power  of  the  Oriental  dance  over  the 
heart  of  man. 

And  when  a  convenient  day  was  co?ne,  that 
Herod  on  his  birth-day  made  a  supper  to  his  lords , 
high  captains ,  and  chief  estates  of  Galilee ; 

And  ivhcn  the  daughter  of  the  said  Herodias 
came  in ,  and  danced,  and  pleased  Herod  and 
them  that  sat  with  him ,  the  king  said  unto  the 
damsel.  Ash  of  me  whatsoever  thou  wilt ,  and  I 
will  give  it  thee. 

And  he  swarc  unto  her.  Whatsoever  thou 
shalt  ask  of  me,  I  will  give  it  thee 9  unto  the 
half  of  my  kingdom. 

And  she  went  forth ,  and  said  unto  her 
mother.  What  shall  I  ask?  and  she  said ,  The 
head  of  John  the  Baptist . 

And  she  came  in  straightway  with  haste  unto 
the  king,  and  asked ,  saying ,  I  will  that  thou 
give  me  by  and  by  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist. 

And  immediately  the  king  sent  an  execu¬ 
tioner,  and  commanded  his  head  to  be  brought ; 
and  he  went  and  beheaded  him  in  the  prison. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  depended  Upon,  that 
the  ancestors  of  these  Almai  had  their  parts 
assigned  them  in  the  antient  religious  festivals 
of  Egypt ;  the  flutes,  the  tambours,  and  the 
cymbals,  were  the  very  instruments  used  in 

the  rites  of  Isis.  When  those  rites  were  im¬ 
ported 
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ported  into  Greece,  and  Ceres  usurped  the 
honours  oi'  Isis,  the  Greeks  ' carried  the  sacred 
as  well  as  the  social  dance  to  the  highest  point 
of  attainable  perfection.  They  made  use  of 
the  varied  dance,  not  only  to  animate  devotion, 
but  to  excite  valour  and  terrify  guilt.  The 
Pyrrh  ic  dance  of  the  Spartans  was  performed 
by  youths  armed  cap-a-pee,  who  brandished 
aloft  their  swords  and  darted  their  javelins  to 
the  sound  of  martial  music.  It  is  unnecessary, 
in  this  place,  to  enter  into  any  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  the  frantic  revels  of  the  Bacchantes, 
during  the  dance  sacred  to  their  festive  deity  ; 
when  his  votaries  of  both  sexes  resigned  them¬ 
selves  to  boundless  licentiousness;  when  wildly 
tossing  about  their  thyrsi,  with  their  hair 
dishevelled  and  furious  gesticulation,  they 
rushed,  by  torch-light,  through  the  streets, 
committing  every  species  of  mirthful  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  making  the  capital  of  Greece  re¬ 
sound  with  thundering  acclamations  of  Evei 
B oucx*'  The  dance  of  he  Eumenides,  or 
Furies,  on  the  stage  of  Athens,  was  not  less 
frantic,  but  impressed  a  different  sentiment  ; 
that  of  irresistible  terror.  The  minds  of  the 
astonished  spectators  were  agitated  with  a 
dreadful  alternation  of  passion  ;  rage,  anguish* 
and  dismay.  The  valiant  veteran,  who  had  a 
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thousand  times  braved  death  in  the  field  of 
battle,  trembled  while  it  was  performing.  A 
great  part  of  the  scared  multitude  rushed  with 
precipitation  from  the  theatre  and  outcries 
of  horror  were  heard  on  every  side.  The  re¬ 
maining  audience,  who  had  courage  to  witness 
the  exhibition,  appalled  at  the  scenes  which 
were  acting,  imagined  they  saw  in  earnest 
those  terrific  deities,  the  ministers  of  eternal 
justice,  armed  with  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
and  commissioned  to  pursue  and  punish  crimes 
upon  earth. 

I  have  already,  with  as  much  delicacy  as 
was  consistent  with  perspicuity,  informed  the 
reader  that  Seeva  is  sometimes  represented  by 
emblems  that  express,  in  that  mythological 
deity,  the  union  ot  the  two  sexes,  in  which 
sense  he  may  be  called  AggevoOyXuz,  or  male  and 
female  ;  an  idea,  which,  it  has  before  been 
observed,  is  not  peculiar  to  India,  but  runs 
through  all  the  mystic  writers  of  antiquity, 
and  alludes  to  the  productive  fecundity  in¬ 
herent  in  the  divine  nature.  The  glaring  sym¬ 
bols  of  it  are  too  evident  in  every  pagoda  of 
this  physical  race,  and  the  frequency  of  them 
impresses  strangers  with  mistaken  notions  of 
their  being  a  people  immersed  in  boundless 
profligacy  of  manners,  which  is  by  no  means 

the 
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the  case.  In  this,  his  genial  character,  Parvati, 
another  term  lor  llliavani  and  Dnrga,  is  al¬ 
lotted  him  for  a  consort,  or,  rather,  is  only 
one  part  of  him-clf.  Under  these  two  forms, 
says  M.  Sonncrat,  he  is  adored  by  the  name 
of  Pa  radii  veil  and  Parasati.  In  some  temples 


these  two  figures  are  separate  ;  but,  in  others, 
they  are  joined  together,  and  compose  one 
figure,  half  man  and  half  women.  The  pun- 
cipal  temple  of  Seeva,  under  this  combined 
image,  is  at  Tirounomalcy. 

In  forming  these  conceptions,  and  in  com¬ 
bining  these  images,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
mythology  lias  had  considerable  influence ; 
yet,  am  I  not  without  strong  suspicion,  that 
the  whole  of  this  androgynous  system  is 
founded  upon  mistaken  tradition,  similar 
to  that  occurring  in  the  writings  of  some  rab¬ 
binical  doctors,  and  founded  on  a  false  inter¬ 
pretation  ol  a  verse  in  Genesis,  that  God,  at 
the  beginning,  created  man  of  both  sexes ; 
male  and  female  created  he  them .  So  far  distant 
are  the  zealous  adorers  of  Seeva,  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity,  from  being  of  a  licentious  character, 
that  none  of  his  votaries  are  doomed  to  a 
more  rigid  purity  than  these  :  they  have  all 
the  frozen  chastity  of  Atys,  the  well-beloved 
of  Cybele,  with  this  difference,  that  they  retain 
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the  ability,  which  Atys  wanted,  of  violating 
the  vow  of  perpetual  virginity.  In  fact,  by 
the  force  of  severe  penances  and  habitual  ab¬ 
stinence,  some  of  them  entirely  vanquish  the 
ebullition  of  natural  desire  ;  while  others,  by 
deadly  stupifying  drugs,  lock  up  all  the  springs 
ot  genial  passion  and  are  absorbed  in  holy 
insensibility.  The  necessity  for  their  arriving 
at  this  state  of  invincible  apathy  must  be 
evident  to  those  who  consider  the  danger  of 
these  devotees,  who  appear  constantly  in  public 
without  the  smallest  covering,  and  in  whom 
the  least  apparent  deviation  from  their  pro¬ 
fession  of  entire  abstraction  in  spiritual  ob¬ 
jects  w'ould  be  considered  as  an  unpardonable 
crime  ;  a  crime  for  which  they  would  be  in¬ 
fallibly  stoned  to  death  by  the  enraged  popu¬ 
lace.  These  people  bear  the  disgusting  but 
too-expressive  symbol  of  their  god  around  their 
neck  or  fastened  to  their  arm  ;  and  they  rub 
the  forehead,  breast,  and  shoulders,  with  ashes 
of  cow'-dung.  They  use  cow-dung.  I  pre¬ 
sume,  because  it  is  the  medium  by  which  the 
barren  soil  is  rendered  prolific,  and  therefore 
reminds  them  of  the  famous  Indian  doctrine 
of  corruption  and  re-production.  They  use 
it  burnt  to  ashes,  because  fire  is  another  em¬ 
blem  of  Seeva,  as  a  destroyer,  and  it  is  fire 

that 
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that  will  finally  reduce  to  ashes  “  the  cloud- 
capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn 
temples,  the  great  globe  itself,  and  all  which 
it  inherit.’*  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the 
Assyrian  Venus,  according  to  Lucian,  had 
also  offerings  of  dung  placed  upon  her  altars. 
This  custom  could  only  originate  in  the  Galli, 
her  priests,  considering  her  in  the  light  of 
the  great  productive  principle  in  nature  per¬ 
sonified,  and  connecting  with  that  idea  the 
maxim  of  the  Brahmins,  that  the  apparent 
destruction  of  an  object  is  only  the  re-pro¬ 
duction  of  it  in  another  form. 

Such,  surveyed  in  its  general  feature,  is  the 
vast,  the  complicated,  system  of  Indian,  or 
rather  Asiatic,  superstition.  If  some  parts 
of  the  Brahmin  ritual  appear  to  have  been 
blended  with  those  adopted  by  the  Jews,  the 
difficulty  can  only  be  solved  by  one  or  other 
of  the  following  suppositions ;  either,  that,  in 
the  grand  primeval  theology  of  the  venerable 
patriarchs,  there  were  certain  mysterious  rites 
and  hallowed  symbols  universally  prevalent, 
the  use  of  which  has  descended  to  their  poste¬ 
rity,  settled  in  the  various  regions  of  Asia, 
and  retained  among  others  by  the  progeny  of 
the  faithful  Abraham  ;  or  else,  that  the  su¬ 
preme  Deity,  in  condescension  to  the  weakness 
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of  the  Jews,  and  the  predilection  which  they 
had  unhappily  tormed  in  Egypt  for  the  re¬ 
ligious  habits  and  litual  of  that  country, 
thought  proper  to  indulge  his  favoured  race 
in  the  adoption  of  a  tew  ot  the  most  innocent 
ot  the  Gentile  ceremonies.  The  former  of 
these  suppositions  is  by  far  the  most  agreeable 
to  the  hypothesis  on  which  this  book  proceeds, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  consonant  to  the  jealous 
honour  of  the  God  of  Israel.  After  all,  we 
must  own,  with  Calmet,  that  the  temple  cf 
the  great  Jehovah  had  many  decorations  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  in  the  hallowed  temples  of  Asia. 
He  was  served  there,  says  the  last-cited  author, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  an  Eastern 
monarch.  He  had  his  table,  bis  perfumes, 
his  throne,  his  bed-chamber,  his  officers,  his 
singing-men,  and  his  singing-women.* 

*  See  Calmet's  Critical  Dissertations  on  the  Hebrew  Music, 
9.  Quarto,  1727. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

From  general  Description  the  Author  enters  on 
minuter  Details  relative  to  the  Indian  Pooja, 
or  Sacrifice.  — A  concise  Chapter  on  the  Sub¬ 
ject  from  Sonnerat. —  Extracts  from  the 
Ayeen  Ahbery.  —  Commutations  of  gold  and 
silver  Utensils  allowed  instead  of  sanguinary 
Sacrifices  of  Men  and  Beasts.  —  Those  Sacri¬ 
fices,  however ,  still  in  a  degree  prevail ,  which 
introduces  the  Subject  of  the  Penances  of 
the  Hindoos.  —  The  excruciating  Severities 
submitted  to  in  the  Course  of  the  Char- 
Ash  erum,  or  Four  Degrees  of  Probation , 
dm  mg  Initiation  into  the  Indian  Mysteries f 
detailed  and  compared  with  those  undergone 

in  the  Mysteries  of  Mithra  in  Persia  and 
at  Eleusis. 

general  view  previously  exhibited 
ot  the  rites  practised  in  the  Indian 
temples  will  prove  a  proper  introduction  to 
the  peculiar  ceremonies  ot  the  smaller  distinct 
1  oojas,  which  are  numerous  and  varied  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  character  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity  adored.  Sonnerat  has  given  an  entire 

but 
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but  concise  chapter,  in  which  the  principal  of 
these  ceremonies  are  enumerated  and  described. 
As  that  author  is  not  in  the  hands  of  every 
body  and  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  scenes 
which  he  relates,  I  shall  present  my  readers 
with  it  entire,  as  it  stands  in  the  Calcutta 
edition  of  his  voyage,  without  presuming  to 
lfiake  any  other  alteration  in  it  than  the  oc¬ 
casional  one  of  a  proper  name,  to  render  it 
more  consonant  to  my  own  orthography,  in 
which,  throughout  this  work,  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured,  as  closely  as  possible,  to  follow 
Mr  Wilkins. 


Of  the  different  Ceremonies  used  in 

the  Indian  Poojas. 

tc  Under  the  name  of  Fooja,”  says  M.  Son- 
nerat,  4<  all  the  ceremonies  which  the  different 
deities  daily  exact  are  comprehended.  They 
consist  in  bathing  the  god  with  water  and 
milk,  anointing  him  with  butter  and  odori¬ 
ferous  oils,  covering  him  with  rich  clothes, 
and  loading  him  with  jewels,  which  they 
change  every  day,  as  well  as  the  other  orna¬ 
ments,  when  the  pagoda  is  opulent.  They 
also  present  him  with  lamps,  where  butter  is 
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used  instead  of  oil:  and  throw  to  him  flowers 
of  a  particular  sort,  which  are  consecrated  to 
him  separately,  one  after  another;  the  num¬ 
ber  they  throw  is  fixed  in  their  sacred  books. 
During  the  whole  time  of  the  ceremony,  the 
dancers  move  in  measured  steps  before  his 
statue  to  the  sound  of  instruments.  A  part  of 
the  Brahmins,  with  chouries  of  white  hair 
or  peacocks  feathers,  keep  off  the  insects  while 
the  rest  are  employed  in  presenting  him  the 
ollerings ;  tor,  the  Indians  never  come  empty- 
handed  to  the  temple.  They  bring,  ad  libitum , 
rice,  eamphire,  butter,  flowers,  and  fruit 
^  hen  they  have  none  of  these,  the  Brahmins 
give  them  flowers,  of  which  they  have  always 
baskets  ready;  and,  after  they  have  received 
payment,  they  offer  them  to  the  god  in  the 
name  of  the  worshippers.  It  belongs  to  the 
Brahmins  alone  to  make  the  Popja  in  particu¬ 
lar  houses,  because  the  divinity  must  be  pre¬ 
sent,  and  they  ajone  have  the  right  of  making 
him  descend  on  the  earth.  On  certain  festi¬ 
vals  of  the  year,  all  the  Indians  are  obliged 
to  perform  this  ceremony,  which  consists  in 
making  offerings  and  a  sacrifice  to  God.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Brahmin  prepares  a  place 
which  xs  purified  with  dried  cow-dung,  with 
winch  the  pavement  is  plastered ;  and  the  room 
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is  sprinkled  with  the  urine  of  the  same  animal, 
A  vase  full  of  water,  covered,  is  placed  in  the 
middle  ot  the  room,  round  which  they  light 
lamps  filled  with  butter.  When  every  thing 
is  ready,  the  Brahmin,  sitting  on  the  ground 
with  his  head  uncovered,  recites  prayers  and 
from  time  to  time  flings  flowers  and  rice  upon 
the  vase:  when  the  invocations  arc  finished, 
the  god  should  be  found  in  the  vase.  They 
then  make  him  offerings  in  which  they  are 
interested  ;  for,  they  present  him  with  that 
which  they  desire  the  year  may  return  to  them 
a  hundred  fold,  such  as  fruit?,  rice,  and  beetel, 
but  no  money.  The  Brahmin  afterwards'  makes 
the  sacrifice,  which  consists  in  burning  several 
pieces  of  wood  before  the  vase,  which  he  only 
has  the  right  to  throw  into  the  fire,  one  after 
another,  and  at  those  moments  which  arc  en¬ 
gaged  during  the  prayer  he  recites.  Alter  this 
ceremonv,  the  Brahmin  takes  his  leave  of  the 
deity  with  another  prayer. 


OF  DI BARADAN  E. 

% 

The  Dibaradane,  or  offering  of  fire,  is  also 

a  daily  ceremony  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and 

makes  part  of  tlic  Pooja.  The  Brahmin  who 

officiates 
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officiates  holds  in  one  hand  a  small  bell,  which 
lie  sounds;  and,  in  the  other,  a  copper  lamp 
full  of  butter:  lie  makes  it  pass  and  repass 
round  the  statue  of  the  god  lie  worships. 
During  tins  time,  the  Bayaderes  dance  and 
sing  his  praises  ;  after  which,  the  assistants  in 
contemplation,  with  hands  joined,  address  their 
vows  to  the  idol.  The  Brahmin  then  breaks 
the  garland  with  which  the  idol  is  adorned, 
distributes  the  fragments  to  the  people,  and , 
receives  from  them  the  offerings  they  have 
brought  to  the  divinity. 


OF  THE  ABICIIEGAM. 

The  Abichegam  makes  a  part  of  the  Pooja  ; 
this  ceremony  consists  in  pouring  milk  on  the 
Lingam.  This  liquor  is  afterwards  kept  with 
great  care,  and  some  drops  are  given  to  dying 
people,  that  they  may  merit  the  delights  of 
the  Calaisson.  We  find  traces  of  the  Abiche¬ 
gam  in  the  cailicst  antiquity.  Plie  primitive 
race  of  men  had  a  kind  of  sacrifice,  called 
Libation,  which  was  made  in  pouring  out 
some  liquor,  but  especially  oil,  in  honour  of 

the  divinity.  It  was  also  ordained  in  the  writ¬ 
ten  law. 

The 
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The  Indians  have  preserved  this  custom, 
not  only  in  respect  to  the  Lingam,  but  also  in 
honour  of  their  other  deities.  They  actually 
offer  them  libations,  wash  them  with  cocoa- 
nut-oil,  melted  butter,  or  water  of  the  Ganges. 
1  hey  always  rub  them  with  oil  or  butter  when 
they  address  prayers  or  present  offerings  to 
them;  so  that  all  their  idols  are  black,  smoked, 
plastered,  and  soiled  with  a  fetid  grease. 


OF  SAND  IVAN  E. 

The  Sandivane  is  a  ceremony  which  the 
Brahmins  alone  make  daily  to  the  gods  in 
general;  and,  in  the  morning,  particularly,  to 
Brahma,  as  the  author  of  their  origin.  At 
syn-rise,  they  go  and  take  water  out  of  a 
tank,  with  the  hollow  of  their  hand,  which 
they  throw  sometimes  before  and  sometimes 
behind  them,  and  over  their  shoulders,  in¬ 
voking  Brahma  and  pronouncing  his  praises; 
by  which  they  are  purified  and  made  worthy 
of  his  favours.  They  afterwards  throw  water 
to  the  sun,  to  testify  their  thanks  and  their 
respect  that  he  has  had  the  goodness  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  chase  away  the  shades  of  darkness : 
they  then  finish  purifying  themselves  by 
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bathing.  This  kind  of  worship  was  esta¬ 
blished,  in  honour  of  the  great  Creator  of  all 
things,  by  the  first  race  of  mortals,  and  the 
Indians  have  always  inviolably  adhered  to 


OF  DARPENON. 

The  Darpcnon  is  instituted  in  honour  of 
the  dead.  The  Indians,  after  having  purified 
themselves  by  bathing,  sit  down  before  a 
Brahmin,  who  recites  prayers :  when  the 
Brahmin  has  finished  praying,  lie  pours  wa¬ 
ter,  with  a  small  copper  vase  called  chimbou, 
into  one  of  their  hands,  which  they  present 
to  him  open  and  leaning  towards  him;  he 
then  throws,  on  the  same  hand,  leaves  of  the 
plant  herbe  and  grains  of  gengely,  naming  the 
persons  for  whom  he  prays.  These  prayers 
are  made  to  Dewtahs,  who  are  protectors  of 
the  dead. 

V ol.  V.  O  o  OF 


The  antient  priests  of  Egypt  in  like  manner  purified  them- 
seives  by  bathing  in  the  morning  and  plunging  into  the  sacred 

♦vatcr.s  of  the  Nile.  A  worship  they  might  have  received  (^*0111 

Jlie  Indians. 
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OF  NAGAPOOJA. 

The  term  Nagapooja  signifies,  worship  of 
the  snake:  women  are  commonly  charged 
with  this  ceremony.  On  certain  days  of  the 
year,  when  they  choose  to  perform  it,  they  go 
to  the  banks  oi  those  tanks  where  the  Arichi 
and  Margosier  grow:  they  place  under  these 
trees  a  stone  figure,  representing  a  Lingam 
between  two  snakes:  they  bathe  themselves, 
and,  after  ablution,  they  wash  the  Lingam 
and  burn  betore  it  some  pieces  of  wood  parti¬ 
cularly  assigned  for  this  sacrifice,  throw  flow¬ 
ers  upon  it,  and  ask  of  it  riches,  a  numerous 
posterity,  and  a  long  life  to  their  husbands. 
It  is  said  in  the  Sastras,  that,  when  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  Nagapooja  is  made  according  to  the 
form  prescribed,  what  is  asked  is  always  ob¬ 
tained.*  When  they  have  finished  their 
prayers,  they  leave  the  stone  on  the  place, 
never  carrying  it  back  to  the  house :  it  serves 
for  the  same  use  to  all  women  who  find  it. 

If  there  is  neither  Arichi  or  Margosier  on  the 

% 

‘bank  of  the  tank,  they  carry  a  branch  of  each 

of 


*  However  whimsical  this  worship  may  appear,  we  see  it 
established  jjmong  ait  the  aniicnls;  and  the  moderns  have  en¬ 
larged  upon  them. 
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of  these  trees,  which  they  plant  for  the  cere¬ 
mony  on  each  side  of  the  Lingam,  and  make 
a  canopy  over  it.  The  Indians  look  upon  the 
Arichi  as  the  male  and  the  Margosier  as  the 
female,  though  these  trees  are  of  a  very  dit- 
ferent  species  from  each  other.”* 

This  account- of  M.  Sonnerat,  however  ac¬ 
curate,  is. by  no  means  sufficiently  comprehen¬ 
sive.  The  general  Pooja  is  still  more  minutely 
described,  with  all  the  accompanying  circum¬ 
stances,  in  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  terms,  which  too  forcibly  demonstrate 
how  abject  a  slave  to  superstition  is  the  Brah¬ 
min  devotee. 

Since  the  Hindoos  admit,  observes  the  mi¬ 
nister  of  Akber,  that  the  Almighty  occasionally 
assumes  an  elementary  form,  without  defiling 
his  holiness,  they  make  various  idols,  in  gold 
and  other  metals,  which  serve  to  assist  their 
imaginations  while  they  offer  up  their  prayers 
to  the  invisible  Deity  :  this  they  call  Pooja, 
and  divide  it  into  sixteen  ceremonies.  After 
the  devotee  has  performed  his  usual  and  in¬ 
dispensable  ablutions  with  the  Sindehya  and 
Howm,  he  sits  down,  looking  towards  the  east 
or  the  north,  with  his  legs  drawn  up  in  front. 
Then,  taking  in  his  hand  a  little  water  and 

O  o  2  rice, 

*  Sonnerat’s  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p,  163.  Calcutta,  edit. 
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rice,  he  sprinkles  the  idol,  and  conceives  this 
act  to  be  a  proper  preface  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  adoration.  Next  follows  the  Kulsh 
Pooja,  in  which  he  worships  the  idol’s  flaggon. 
Then  succeeds  the  Chankh  Pooja ,  or  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  conch-shell.  Last  in  order  is  per¬ 
formed  the  Ghunta  Pooja,  which  consists  in 
plastering  the  bell  with  ashes  of  sandal-wood. 


When  he  has  finished  these  Poojas,  he  throws 
down  a  little  rice  and  wishes  that  his  God 
may  be  manifested.  These  various  duties  are 
all  comprised  in  the  first  of  the  sixteen  cere¬ 


monies.  In  the  second,  lie  prepares  and  places 
a  table  of  metal,  either  gold,  silver,  or  copper, 
as  a  seat  or  throne  for  the  Deity.  In  the 
third,  he  throws  water  into  a  vessel  to  u*ash 
his  footsteps ;  for,,  in  Hindostan,  it  is  the 

custom,  that,  when  a  superior  enters  the  house 


of  an  inferior,  he  washes  his  feet.  In  the 
fourth,  he  sprinkles  water  thrice,  to  represent 
the  idol  rincing  his  mouth,  since  it  is  also  the 
custom  lor  an  inferior  (o  bring  to  a  superior 
water  to  rince  his  mouth  with  before  meals. 
In  the  fifth,  sandal,  flowers,  beetel,  and  rice, 
are  offered  to  the  idol.  In  the  sixth,  the 
idol  and  his  throne  are  carried  to  another 
spot :  then,  the  worshipper  takes  in  his  right 
hand  a  white  conch-shell  full  of  water,  which 
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lie  throws  over  the  idol,  and  with  his  ieit 
hand  rings  the  bell.  In  the  seventh,  he  wipes 
the  idol  dry  with  a  cloth,  replaces  it  upon 
its  throne,  and  adorns  it  with  vestments  ot 
silk  or  gold  stuff.  In  the  eighth,  he  puts  the 
zennar  upon  the  idol.  In  the  ninth,  he  makes 
the  tiluk  upon  the  idol  in  twelve  places.  In 
the  tenth,  he  throws  over  the  idol  flowers  or 
green  leaves.  In  the  eleventh,  lie  fumigates 
it  with  perfumes.  In  the  twelfth,  he  lights  a 
lamp  with  ghee.  In  the  thirteenth,  he  places 
before  the  idol  trays  of  food,  according  to  his 
ability,  which  are  distributed  amongst  the 
by-standers  .  as  .  the  holy  relics  of  the  idol's 
banquet.  In  the  fourteenth,  he  stretches  him¬ 
self  at  full  length  with  his  face  towards  the 
ground,  and  disposes  his  body  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  his  eight  members  touch  the 
ground;  namely,  the  two  knees,  two  hands, 
forehead,  nose,  and  cheeks,  and  this  they  call 
shashtang .  These  kind  of  prostration  are  also 
performed  to  great  men  in  Hindostan.  In 
the  fifteenth,  he  makes  a  circuit  around  the 
idol  several  times.  In  the  sixteenth,  he  stands 
in  the  posture  of  a  slave,  with  his  hands  up¬ 
lifted,  and  asks  permission  to  depart.  —  There 
are  particular  prayers  and  many  different  ways 
used  in  performing  these  sixteen  ceremonies. 

O  o  3  Some 
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Some  believe,  that  only  from  the  ninth  to 
the  thirteenth  are  indispensable  duties,  ex¬ 
cept  a  Saniassi  and  a  Sooder,  all  other  Hindoos 
are  bound  to  perform  this  tedious  Pooja 
thrice  every  day. 

Besides  these  daily  offerings  of  ric^,  fruits, 
and  ghee,  the  Hindoos  ha\e  their  grand  na¬ 
tional  sacrifices,  not  very  dissimilar  from  that 
of  the  scape-goat  among  the  Hebrews.  The 
reader  will  find  an  account  of  one  of  these 
sacrifices  extracted  from  a  Sanscreet  book  ana 
inserted  in  the  Preface  to  Mr  Halhed’s  Coae. 
It  is  called  performing  the  jugg,  literally  th? 
sacrifice  \  and  though  that  of  the  living  he 
and  bull,  as  well  as  the  more  impioiio  oblation 
of  human  beings,  so  extensively  detailed  to¬ 
wards  the  commencement  of  this  theologic  .l 
Dissertation,  are  no  longer  suffered  in  Hm- 
dostan,  yet,  have  the  Brahmins  instituted  an 
ingenious  substitute,  which,  without  staining 
the  altar  with  blood,  once  swelled  with  ex¬ 
haustless  treasures  the  coffers  of  the  pagoda. 
If  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  a  man  for  some 
atrocious  crime  be  no  longer  demanded  by  the 
gods,  the  weight  of  a  man  in  gold  and  jewels 
is  the  only  compensation  that  can  be  admitted 
in  lieu  of  the  original.  If  the  milk-white 
steed  no  longer  pours  his  noble  blood  on  the 

altar 
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altar  of  the  sun,  the  radiant  deity  may  yet  be 
appeased ‘with  a  golden  horse.  If  the  immo¬ 
lated  bull  no  longer  smoke  upon  the  sacred 
coals  of  that  altar  and  feed  at  once  the  ra¬ 
venous  idol  and  his  glutton  priests,  a  thousand 
cows,  with  the  points  of  their  horns  plated 
with  gold  and  their  hoofs  shod  with  silvei, 
will  suffice  to  avert  the  dreaded  calamity 
which  the  living  sacrifice  was  intended  to  de* 
prccate.  This  kind  of  jugg  is  called  dan,  or 
the  giving  away  of  alms  to  the  needy;  and  of. 
this  dan,  or  pious  donation,  there  are  sixteen 
kinds  enumerated  in  a  section  of  the  Aveen 
Akbery,  a  section  which  cannot  be  omitted 
because  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  in  the 
whole  book.  The  immense  value  of  these 
oblations,  which  history  informs  us  were  in 
antient  times  actually  and  frequently  bestow¬ 
ed  on  the  Brahmins,  demonstrates,  as  I  before 
had  occasion  to  remark,  that  Hindostan  must, 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Mahommedan  plun¬ 
derers,  have  been  far  more  abundant  in  bullion 
and  jewels  than  it  has  been  at  any  period 
uince  that  invasion, 


O  o  4- 


The 
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The  Pooja,  called  Dak,  or  pious  pro¬ 
pitiatory  Donations. 

There  are  various  methods  of  performing 
ban,  or  pacificatory  oblations  of  bullion  and 
jewels.  I.  The  devotee  weighs  himself  against 
gold,  silver,  and  other  valuables,  and  presents 
the  amount  to  the  Brahmins  as  an  oblation  to 
the  gods.  2.  An  image  of  Brahma  is  made 
with  four  faces,  in  each  of  which  are  two 
eyes,  two  ears,  two  noses,  and  two  mouths ; 
it  has  four  hands,  and  the  parts  *of  the  body 
like  an  ordinary  man.  It  is  of  gold  and  ought 
to  weigh  not  less  than  thirty -three  tolahs* 
and  four  mashahs,  nor  more  than  34*10  tolahs. 
The  height  must  be  seventy-two  fingers ;  the 
breadth  forty-eight  fingers.  This  is  adorned 
with  jewels;  and,  after  the  performance  of 
certain  ceremonies,  given  away  in  alms.  3. 
An  egg  is  made  of  gold,  divided  in  two  parts, 
which  join  together  so  as  to  make  a  perfect 
eval.  It  must  not  be  smaller  in  breadth  and 
height  than  twelve  fingers  nor  larger  than  a 

hundred 

*  The  tolah,  we  are  informed  by  Tavernier,  a  merchant  in 
gold  and  jewels,  is  a  weight  peculiarly  appropriated,  throughout 
the  Mogul  empire,  to  those  precious  commodities;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  that  author,  a  hundred  tolahs  amount  to  thirty-eight 
ounces. 
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hundred  and  ten  fingers.  The  weight  must 
be  from  sixty-six  tolahs  six  mashahs  to  three 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  tolahs 
four  mashahs.  4.  T  his  donation  consists  of 
a  tree  which  was  one  of  the  fourteen  things 
disgorged  bv  the  sea  in  the  Courma  Avatar. 
Birds  are  represented  sitting  upon  the  branches. 
It  is  made  of  gold  and  must  not  weigh 
less  than  two  tolahs.  5.  This  consists  of 

one  thousand  cows,  with  the  points  of  their 
horns  plated  with  gold  and  their  hoofs  with 
silver,  with  bells  and  katasses  about  their 
necks.  6 .  T  his  consists  of  a  cow  and  calf, 
made  of  gold,  weighing  from  850  to  3400 
tolahs.  7.  The  seventh  is  a  horse,  made  of 
gold,  weighing  from  10  tolahs  to  3333  tolahs 
four  mashahs.  8.  A  four-wheeled  chariot, 
made  of  gold,  with  four  or  eight  horses, 

weighing  from  10  tolahs  to  6660  tolahs  eight 
mashahs.  9.  A  carriage,  drawn  by  four 
elephants,  all  of  gold,  weighing  from  16 
tolahs  to  6660  tolahs  eight  mashahs.  IQ* 

Four  ploughs  of  gold,  of  the  same  weight  as 
the  last  article.  11.  A  representation  ot  a 
piece  of  land,  with  mountains  and  rivers 

made  of  gold,  not  weighing  less  than  16  to* 
lahs  eight  mashahs,  nor  more  than  3333  to¬ 
lahs.  12.  A  golden  sphere,  weighing  from  66 

tolahs 
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tolalis  eight  mashahs  to  3333  tolahs  four 
mashahs.  13.  A  golden  vine,  weighing  from 
16  tolahs  to  3333  tolahs  four  mashahs.  14. 
A  representation  of  the  seven  seas  in  gold, 
weighing  from  23  tolahs  four  mashahs  to 
3333  tolahs  four  mashahs.  15.  A  cow  and 
call  made  of  precious  stones.  16.  A  golden 
figure,  with  the  head  of  an  elephant  and  the 
other  parts  human,  weight  from  16  tolahs 
eight  mashahs  to  3333  tolahs  four  mashahs. 

According  to  some  Purauns,  toladan  is  the 
only  kind  that  is  proper,  and  none  of  the 
others  should  be  less  than  106  tolahs  six  ma¬ 
shahs  or  more  than  833  tolahs  four  mashahs. 
There  are  also  different  opinions  about  the 
manner  of  distribution  ;  some  Brahmins  main¬ 
taining  that  it  ought  to  be  first  given  to  the 
ACHAREYA  and  by  them  distributed  to  others. 
The  aciiareya  are  those  who  teach  the 
Vedas  and  other  sciences.  There  are  distinct 
ceremonies  appointed  for  each  kind  of  Dan, 
hut  it  may  be  bestowed  at  any  time ;  although, 
offerings  made  during  eclipses,  and  when  the 
sun  enters  the  sign  of  Capricorn,  are  esteemed  . 
more  especially  meritorious.  Great  rewards 
are  promised  to  those  who  are  charitable ; 
insomuch,  that,  for  the  first  kind  of  Dan, 
when  a  man  gives  away  his  own  weight  in 

gold, 
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gold,  lie  is  ordained  to  remain  in  Paradise  for 
one  hundred  million  kalps,  (periods  of  Brah¬ 
ma.)  and,  when  he  re-assumes  a  human  form, 
lie  will  become  a  mighty  monarch. 

1  now  hasten  to  fulfil  my  promise,  so  often 
reo.  ated,  of  detailing  the  dreadful  prescribed 
penances  which  the  Brahmins  undergo  in 
their  progress  through  the  Char  Asherum, 
or  hvur  Hindoo  degrees  of  probation;  and  the 
still  more  tremendous  sufferings  spontaneously 
imliotod  noon  themselves  by  the  Yogees,  or 
ooxoiees  ot  India,  to  attain  a  certain  and 
speed y  admission  into  the  delights  of  paradise. 
This  description  will,  in  fact,  amount  to 
httie  less  than  the  history  of  the  human  sou!, 
tV:t  ethereal  spark,  as  the  old  philosophers  of 
Asia  considered  it,  which  emaned  from  the 
brig ut  central  source  of  light  and  heat ;  of  its 
various  toils  and  wanderings  during  its  earthly 
p.lgrunagc ;  and  its  incessant  and  strenuous 
•  ff  ais  to  re-unite  itself  to  that  source.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  more  interesting  or  important 
man  this  inquiry.  I  am  about  to  bring 
forward,  on  the  great  theatre  of  human 
transaction,  agents,  who  equally  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  raging  flood  and  the  devour¬ 
ing  (ire  ;  whose  courage  is  not  to  be  shaken 
by  the  sharpest  pangs  of  torture  or  the  ap^ 

proach 


\ 
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proach  of  death  in  its  most  ghastly  and  ap¬ 
palling  form.  On  this  most  curious  and 
affecting  subject,  let  us  take,  as  a  basis  of 
our  disquisition,  that  observation  of  Strabo, 
which  he  lays  down  as  the  first  principle  of 
their  theology  I  tov  y.sv  ei /flaJs  /3*k,  dg  ccv  ctytfzriv 
Kvopevuv  64m/,  tov  Se  Socvcctov  yevenv  hg  tov  iirug 
f3iov:  or,  that  this  present  life  is  but  the  life 
of  embryo-existence,  a  mere  conception  ;  but 
that  death  is  a  generation  or  birth  into  true 
life.  The  reader  will  now  please  to  compare 
this  true  representation  of  Strabo  with  all  the 
numerous  passages  previously  extracted  by  me 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Indian  theology  from 
the  Geeta,  the  Heetopades,  and  the  Sacontala, 
relative  to  the  incessant  migration  of  the 
soul,  its  ascent  through  the  several  spheres, 

and  its  ardent  desires  after  and  final  absorp- 

• 

tion  in  Brahme,  the  supreme  good.  He 
will  likewise  pardon  me,  I  trust,  for  once  more 
bringing  to  his  view  the  consequent  observa¬ 
tions  upon  them,  with  the  circumstances  there 
enumerated  of  the  peculiar  and  dreadlul  se¬ 
verities  inflicted  on  himself  by  the  infatuated 
Yogee,  the  truth  of  all  which  circumstances  I 
shall  presently  proceed  to  prove  from  the  most 
respectable  authorities. 

“  From 
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“  From  the  collective  evidence  exhibited  in 
the  preceding  page?,  the  assertion  with  which 
1  commenced  tlvese  particular  strictures  on  the 
Metempsychosis,  that  the  professed  design  of  it 
was  to  restore  the  fallen  soul  to  its  pristine 
state  of  purity  and  perfection,  is  proved  be¬ 
yond  contradiction.  Thus,  an  interesting  and 
astonishing  prospect  unfolds  i'self  ro  our  view. 
I  heir  sacred  writing',  we  sec,  represent  the 
whole  universe  as  an  ample  and  august  theatre 
for  the  probationary  exertion  of  millions  of 
beings,  who  are  supposed  to  be  so  many 
spirits,  degraded  from  the  high  honours  of 
angeuc  distinction,  and  condemned  to  ascend, 
through  various  gradations  of  toil  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  until  they  shall  have  reached  that  exalted 
sphere  of  perfection  and  happiness  which 
they  enjoyed  before  their  defection.  Animated 
by  the  desire  of  obtaining  that  final  boon,  and 
fired  by  all  the  glorious  promises  of  the 
^  edas,  the  patient  Hindoo  smiles  amidst  un¬ 
utterable  rrfisery  and  exults  in  every  dire 
variety  of  voluntary  torture.  In  the  hope  of 
expiating  former  crimes  by  adequate  penance 
and  of  regaining  speedily  that  fancied  Elysium, 
he  binds  himself  to  the  performance  of  vows 
which  make  human  nature  shudder  and  hu¬ 
man  reason  stagger.  lie  passes  whole  weeks 

without 
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without  the  smallest  nourishment  and  whole 
years  in  painful  vigils.  fie  wanders  about 
naked  as  lie  came  from  the  womb  of  his  pa¬ 
rent,  and  suffers,  without  repining,  every  vi¬ 
cissitude  of  heat  and  cold,  of  driving  storm 
and  beating  rain.  He  stands  with  his  arms 
crossed  above  his  head,  till  the  sinews  shrink 
and  the  flesh  withers  away.  He  fixes  his  eye 
upon  the  burning  orb  ot  the  sun,  till  its  light 
be  extinguished  and  its  moisture  entirely 
dried  up.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  follow- 

in0'  minute  description  of  one  of  these  devo- 
&  1  . 


tees  in  the  act  ot  stationary  penance,  as  given 
in  the  Sacontala,  without  shuddering.  Every 
circumstance  enumerated  fills  the  mind  with 
increasing  horror  and  freezes  the  astonished 
reader  to  a  statue,  almost  as  immovable  as 
tlie  suffering  penitent.  Dushmanta  asks , 
“  Where  is  the  holy  retreat  of  Maricha  r 


Matali  replies,  “  A  little  beyond  that  grove, 
where  you  see  a  pious  Yogee,  motionless  as  a 
pollard,  bolding  Ills  thick  bushy  hair  and 
%n5  his  eyes  on  Ike  solar  orb.  -  Mark,  his 
body"  is  ha/J'  covered  with  a  white  ant’s  edifice , 
made  of  raised  clay ;  the  skin  oj  a  snake  sup¬ 
plies  the  place  of  his  sacerdotal  thread  and 
part  of  it  girds  his  loins;  a  number  ot 

knotty  plants  encircle  and  wound  Ins  neck, 

ana 
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and  surrounding  birds  nests  almost  cover  his 
shoulders.' 

From  the  whole  of  the  preceding  statement 
it  must  be  evident  to  every  reader  that  the 

J 

Brahmins  are  no  strangers  to  the  doctrine, 
esteemed  absurd  in  some  Christian  countries, 

but  admitted  by  them  from  time  immemorial, 
that  of  original  sin.  It  is  their  invariable 
belief  that  man  is  a  fallen  creature. 
Upon  this  very  belief  is  built  'he  doctrine  of 
the  migration  of  the  soul  through  various 
animal  bodies,  and  revolving  bobuns,  or  pla¬ 
netary  spheres ;  and  I  have  already  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove,  that  they  could  only  have  been 
united  in  this  uniform  belief  by  some  antient, 
but  mutilated,  tradition,  relative  to  the  de¬ 
fection  of  man  in  paradise  from  primeval  in¬ 
nocence  and  virtue. 

I  lie  doctrine  just  alluded  to,  as  so  univer¬ 
sally  prevalent  in  Asia,  that  man  is  a  fallen 
cieatuie,  ouginally  gave  birth  to  the  per¬ 
suasion,  that,  by  severe  sufferings  and  a  long 
scries  ot  probationary  discipline,  the  soul 
might  be  restored  to  its  primitive  purity. 
Hence,  oblations  the  most  costly  and  sacri- 
liccs  the  most  sanguinary,  in  the  hope  of  pro¬ 
pitiating  the  angry  powers,  for  ever  loaded 

the 

9  Indian  Antiquities,  vol.  ii,  p.  033^ 
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the  altars  of  the  Pagan  deities.  They  had 
even  sacrifices  denominated  those  of  regenera¬ 
tion,  and  those  sacrifices  were  always  profusely 
stained  with  blood.  The  Taurobolium  of  the 
antients,  a  ceremony  in  which  the  high  priest 
ot  Cybc'c  was  consecrated,  was  a  ceremony  of 
this  kind,  and  might  be  called  a  baptism  of 
blood,  which  they  conceived  imparted. a  spi¬ 
ritual  new  birth  to  the  liberated  spirit.  In  this 
dreadful  and  sanguinary  ceremony,  according 
to  the  poet  Prudcntius,  cited  at  length  by 
Banier  on  the  antient  sacrifices,  the  high  priest 
about  to  be  inaugurated  was  introduced  into 
a  dark  excavated  apartment,  adorned  with  a 
long  silken  robe  and  a  crown  of  gold.  Above 
this  apartment  was  a  floor  perforated  in  a 
thousand  places  with  holes,  like  a  sieve, 
through  which  the  blood  of  a  sacred  bulk 
slaughtered  for  the  purpose,  descended  in  a 
copious  torrent  upon  the  enclosed  priest,  who 
received  the  purifying  stream  on  every  part 
of  his  dress,  rejoicing  to  bathe  with  the  bloody 
shower  his  hands,  his  cheeks,  and  even  to  be¬ 
dew  his  lips  and  his  tongue,  with  it.  When 
all  the  blood  had  run  from  the  throat  of  the 
immolated  bull,  the  carcase  of  the  victim  was 
removed,  and  the  priest  issued  forth  from  the 

cavity  a  spectacle  ghastly  and  horrible,  his 

head 
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head  and  vestments  being  covered  with  blood 
and  clotted  drops  of  it  adhering  to  his  vene¬ 
rable  beard.  As  soon  as  the  pontifex  appeared 
before  the  assembled  multitude,  the  air  was 
rent  with  congratulatory  shouts ;  so  pure  and 
so  sanctified  however  was  he  now  esteemed, 
that  they  dared  not  approach  his  person,  but 
beheld  him  at  a  distance  with  awe  and  venera¬ 
tion.* 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that,  by  these 
initiations,  or  baptisms  of  blood,  the  antients 
conceived  that  they  obtained  an  eternal  re¬ 
generation,  or  new  birth  :  nor  were  they  con¬ 
fined  to  the  priests  alone;  for,  persons,  not  in¬ 
vested  with  a  sacred  function,  were  sometimes 
initiated  by  the  ceremony  of  the  Taurobolium, 
and  one  invariable  rule  in  these  initiations 
was  to  wear  the  stained  garments  as  long  as 
possible,  in  token  of  their  having  been  thus 
regenerated.  This  sacrifice  of  regeneration 
was  also  sometimes  performed  for  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  a  whole  nation,  or  the  monarch  that 
governed  it.  The  animal  sacrificed  was  not 
obliged  to  be  always  of  one  species;  instead  of 
a  bull,  a  ram  was  frequently  sacrificed,  when 
the  ceremony  was  called  Criobolium,  and 
sometimes  a  she  goat,  when  it  obtained  the 

Vol.  V.  P  p  name 

Prudentius  apud  Banicr’s  Mythology,  vol.  i.  p.  27  j. 
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name  of  ^Egibohuro.  Some  ot  these  regene¬ 
rations  were  valid  only  for  twenty  years,  when 
they  were  to  be  renewed  for  the  acquisition  of 
renovated  virtue  and  the  celebration  of  them 
often  continued  for  many  days.  The  reader 
will  find  in  Mountfaucon  engravings  of  se¬ 
veral  of  these  Taurobolia  and  Criobolia,  and 
in  particular  he  will  there  meet  with  the  de¬ 
sign  of  a  very  curious  one,  dug  up  at  Lyons, 
with  an  inscription  importing,  that  it  was  ce¬ 
lebrated  there  for  the  health  of  the  Emperor 
Antoninus  Pius.* 

But  to  return  to  that  country  which  is  the 
immediate  scene  of  our  investigation,  whence 
this  doctrine  is  with  great  probability  asserted 
in  the  most  antient  periods  to  have  spread 
over  all  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  :  we  there  find 
it  at  this  day  flourishing  with  uncommon  vi¬ 
gour;  all  ranks  and  ages  inflicting  on  them¬ 
selves  severe  mortifications  in  hopes  of  speedy 
restitution,  and  pressing  forward  to  the  goal 
of  immortality.  From  the  possibility  of  this 
envied  restitution  to  pristine  purity  and  hap¬ 
piness  none  in  India  are  excluded,  but  those 
who  have  been  either  so  unfortunate  or  abanr 
doned  as  to  hav(c  forfeited  their  cast;  the  un¬ 
happy  and  rejected,  even  though  repentant, 

race 

*  See  Antiquities  Explained,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 
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race  of  Parias  or  Chandalas,  who,  by  the  un¬ 
alterable  laws  ot  Brahma,  aic  doomed  to  u 
the  evei lasting  drudges  of  tne  other  1 1 1  ije~ , 
excluded  from  even  the  hope  of  rising  to  a 
higher  rank  in  the  creation,  or  ever  amending 

u 

their  forlorn  and  desperate  state.  In  such 
abomination  are  these  Chandalahs  holdcn, 
that,  on  the  Malabar  side  of  India,  if  they 
chance  even  to  touch  one  of  a  superior  tribe, 
he  draws  his  sabre  and  cuts  him  down  on  the 
spot,  without  any  check  from  the  laws  of  the 
country.  Even  the  shade,  which  the  wretched 
body  of  a  Chandalah  in  passing  throws  upon 
any  object,  imparls  pollution,  pollution  not 
to  be  wiped  away  but  by  a  particular  process 
of  purification.  Destined  to  misery  from  their 
birth,  bowed  down  with  incessant  toils,  which, 
to  any  but  the  patient  and  unrepining  Chan¬ 
dalah,  would  make  life  an  intolerable  bur¬ 
then  ;  death  itself,  that  last  refuge  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  opens  no  dawn  of  comfort  to  his 
mind,  and  unfolds  no  scenes  of  future  felicity 
to  reward  his  past  sufferings.  The  gates  of 
Juggernaut  itself  arc  to  him  for  e  ver  closed  ; 
and  he  is  driven,  with  equal  disgrace,  from 
the  society  of  men  and  the  temples  of  the 
gods.  Human  policy  or  caprice  might  have 
given  birth  to  the  other  singular  institutions 
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of  this  great  empire ;  but  to  what  principle  of 
human  policy  can  we  attribute  a  law  50  con- 
trary  to  the  general  principles  of  benevolence, 
that  reigns  through  the  institutions  ascribed 
to  Brahma,  and  fraught  with  such  a  diabolical 
spirit  of  revenge  and  malignity? 

Like  their  neighbours,  the  Indians,  the  an- 
tient  Chinese,  also,  according  to  Couplet,  be¬ 
lieved  not  only  in  the  immortality,  but  in  the 
transmigration,  ot  the  human  soul,  occasioned 
by  its  primeval  defection.  Thev  considered  the 
departed  spirits  ot  their  most  virtuous  an¬ 
cestors,  who  had  performed  the  planetary- 
journey,  as  engaged  in  the  celestial  regions  in 
the  benevolent  office  of  intercession  with  the 
Supreme  Being  for  their  progeny,  sojourning, 
like  weary  pilgrims,  on  the  bobun  of  earth  ; 
and,  therefore,  says  our  author,  at  their  festi¬ 
val-entertainments,  before  the  banquet  com¬ 
menced,  they  made  offerings  to  them  of  the 
choicest  viands  and  poured  out  libations  to 
their  honour;  a  practice  very  similar  to  the 
ceremony  of  the  Indian  Stradha.*  The 
Chinese  theologians,  however,  while  they  con¬ 
clude  all  men  to  be  involved  in  vice  and  error, 
do  not  go  the  dreadful  length  of  anathema¬ 
tizing  for  ever  any  of  the  inferior  casts,  and 

barring 


*  Couplet  Scicntiae  Sinicae,  lib.  ii.  p.  103. 
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barring  them  out  at  once  from  the  gates  ot 
heavenly  mercy  and  every  benefit  ot  earthly 
compassion.  It  is  doubtless  a  relic  of  the 
abominable  Cuthite  doctrines,  ot  that  relent¬ 
less  race,  whose  bloody  worship  outraged  all 
the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  who,  in  their 
infernal  orgies,  offered  up  even  their  sons  and 
their  daughters  to  devils. 

Besides  the  promise  of  entering  at  larg 
into  the  Brahmin  initiations,  I  have  repeatedly 
pledged  myself  in  the  course  of  this  defensive 
review,  or  rather  history,  of  the  Asiatic  theo¬ 
logy,  to  compare  the  greater  Mithratic  myste¬ 
ries,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  with  those 
which  were  celebrated  in  the  cavern- temples 
of  India,  and  there  cannot  be  a. better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  making  that  comparison  than ’what 
the  present  chapter  affords,  in  which  we  are 
considering  the  Brahmin  doctrine  of  the  rege¬ 
neration  ct  the  soul,  by  a  severe  course  of 
progressive  penances  rising  above  each  other 
in  horror  and  anguish.  The  principal  feature 
of  similitude  is  the  unexampled  tortures  which 
the  respective  candidates  underwent  in  their 
progress  through  either  dreadful  ordeal.  I 
shall  begin  with  describing  the  probationary 
discipline  endured  by  the  Brahmin  during  his 
progress  through  the  foujf  degrees  of  the  Char 
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Asherum.  I  shall  then  proceed  to  detail  the 
severities  submitted  to  by  the  Mithriacs,  and 
the  reader,  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  turn- 
ing,  while  lie  reads  these  accounts,  to  the 
description  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Indian 
Theology  of  the  Grecian  mysteries  in  honour 
?>t  Ceres,  celebrated  at  Kleusis,  anti  to  that  of 
the  Egyptian  pomp  sacred  to  Osiris  and  Isis  at 
Elmae,  in  the  second,  will  find  that  he  lias 
neaily  the  whole  of  the  mysteries,  performed 
in  the  antient  world,  brought  at  once  before 
His  view  in  this  Dissertation,  detailed  from  the 
best  authorities,  and  portrayed  with  no  un- 
animated,  but  I  trust  with  no  exaggerating, 
pencil. 

X 

Abul  Fazil,  tile  secretary  of  Sultan  Akbcr, 
from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Brahmins,  to 
which  he  had  access,  as  well  as  from  the 
oral  accounts  of  those  Brahmins  who  reposed 
a  confidence  in  the  minister  of  their  most 
lenient  monarch  of  Mohammedan  extract,  has 
inserted,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Aveen 

7  j 

Ak fiery,  a  very  ample  description  of  the  Char 
Ashcrum,  of  which  I  shall  immediately  sub¬ 
mit  the  substance  to  the  reader. 

The  veneration  antientiv  entertained  both 

* 

in  India  and  Persia  for  the  sun  and  fire,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  of  their  consequent  su¬ 
perstitions, 
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petitions,  engaged  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Indian  Theology.  I 
did  not  presume  to  determine  in  which  of 
those  nations  that  worship  first  commenced, 
but  referred  it  to  a  Chaldaic  origin  ;  to  that 
people  who  earliest  practised  the  Sabian 
idolatry.  I  cited  classical  authority  in  proof 
that  horses  were,  in  Persia,  sacrificed  to  the 
sun,  in  addition  to  which,  I  might  have 
added  that  direct  assertion  of  Justin,  from 
Trogus  Pompeius ;  solem  unum  Dcum  esse  ere - 
dunt  et  eqnos  Deo  sacratos  ferunt .  From  San- 
scrcct  books,  I  also  produced  evidence  of  the 
existence,  in  antient  eras,  of  an  Aswamme* 
d ii  a- Jug,  or  horse-sacrifice,  in  India.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  both  the  Mithratic  and  the  Su- 
ryatic  rites  were  stained  with  a  more  horrid 
species  of  sacrifice,  the  blood  of  men*  This 
abominable  rite,  so  universally  prevalent  in 
the  antient  world,  took  its  rise  from  the  idea, 
that,  the  nobler  was  the  victim  offered,  the 
more  propitious  and  benignant  was  rendered 
the  deity  adored.  With  how  dreadful  a  pro¬ 
fusion  human  blood  was  aniiently  shed  on 
the  altars  ot  India  has  already  been  related  ; 
that  the  caverns  of  the  furious  Mithriacs 
c i c  little  better  than  vast  sepulchres  ot  sacri¬ 
ficed  men  is  evident,  not  only  trorn  Porphyry's 
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second  book,  De  Abstinentia,*  in  which  the 
dreadful  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  miseries  undergone  by  the  ema¬ 
ciated  candidate  during  initiation,  are  enu¬ 
merated  ;  but  is  farther  evinced  by  a  very 
curious  fact,  related  in  the  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory  of  Socrates,  a  Christian  writer  who  flou¬ 
rished  m  the  fifth  century,  shortly  after  the 
final  extinction  of  the  Mithratic  superstition 
at  Rome,  by  order  of  Gracchus,  prefect  of 
the  praetorium.  In  this  author’s  time,  the 
Christians  of  Alexandria  having  discovered  a 
cavern  that  had  been  consecrated  to  Mithra, 
but  loi  a  long  period  closed  up,  resolved  to 
explore  it  and  examine  what  remnants  of  that 
superstition  it  contained,  when,  to  their  asto¬ 
nishment,  the  principal  thing  they  found  in  it 
was  a  great  quantity  of  human  skulls,  with 
other  bones  of  men  that  had  been  sacrificed, 
which  were  brought  out,  publicly  exposed, 
and  excited  the  utmost  horror  in  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  great  city.+ 

This  general  though  dreadful  feature  of 
resemblance  between  the  Mithratic  and  Su- 
ryatic  devotees  having  been  thus  again  brought 
before  the  view  of  the  reader,  I  proceed,  in 

the 


*  De  Abstinentia,  lib.  ii.  p.71,  ct  scq. 
f  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 
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the  first  place,  from  that  •authentic  register, 
the  Ay  ecu  Akbery,  to  present  him  with  the 
account  of 


Tiie  Brahmin  Char-Asherum,  or  four 
Degrees  of  Probation. 


The  first  degree,  or  Braiim-charee. — 

This  slate  may  be  entered  into  by  the  young 

Brahmin  noviciate,  so  early  as  the  eighth  year, 

when  the  first  ceremony  of  initiation  is  the 

putting  on  of  the  sacred  zennar,  or  cord  of 

three  threads,  in  memory  and  honour  of  the 

* 

three  great  deities  of  Hindostan.  Those  who 
refuse  to  admit  the  hypothesis,  so  amply  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  former  chapter,  relative  to  what 
I  suppose  to  be  the  genuine  origin  of  those 
three  deities,  must  continue  to  consider  them 
as  tlic  three  elements  personified;  earth,  fire, 
and  air ;  which  latter  clement  condensed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Brahmins,  is  water.  These,  say 
the  antagonists  of  that  hypothesis,  are  the 
principles  ot  which  all  bodies  in  nature,  and 
man  himself,  are  composed.  These  were,  there¬ 


fore,  considered  as  fu:st  principles ,  and  in  that 
sense  deified  by  a  race  plunged  in  materialism. 
I  have  thus  ingenuously  stated  the  opposite 


argument. 
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argument,  that  the  reader,  who  is  not  in¬ 
clined  to  degrade  the  human  soul  into  a  por¬ 
tion  ot  respired  air,  may  judge  which  of  the 
two  is  the  nobler  hypothesis. 

The  materials  ot  which  the  zennar  is  com¬ 
posed,  and  the  mystic  ceremonies  with  which 
it  is  formed,  have  been  already  described.  This 
cord  must  be  twisted  and  put  on  the  young 
Brahmin  by  his  father  or  tutor;  and,  when 
put  on  for  the  first  time,  it  is  accompanied 
with  a  piece  of  the  skin  of  an  antelope,  three 
fingers  in  breadth,  but  shorter  than  the  zen¬ 
nar ;  the  meaning  of  which  I  cannot  con¬ 
jecture,  except  it  be  allusive  to  the  life  which 
the  holy  hermit  leads  in  those  woody  soli¬ 
tudes,  where  beasts  of  the  chase  are  his  com¬ 
panions  and  their  skins  his  only  covering 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  This 
doctrine  of  sylvan  seclusion  is  farther  incul¬ 
cated  by  their  also  investing  the  Brahm-charec 
or  Brahmassari,  as  the  W'ord  is  sometimes  bet¬ 
ter  w  ritten,  by  a  circular  belt,  formed  of  a  sa¬ 
cred  grass  called  moonj* 

He  now  learns  the  Gayteree ,  or  hymn  in 
honour  of  the  sun,  and  he  is  presented  witli 
a  staff  of  sacred  palass-w'ood.  He  then  leaves 
the  house  of  his  natural  for  the  abode  of  his 

spiritual 

•  Aycen  Akbery,  vol.  iii.  p.  213. 
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spiritual  father,  under  whose  tuition  he  learns 
all  the  sublime  doctrines  and  mysterious  rites 
inculcated  in  the  Vedas.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  me  to  recapitulate  all  the  routine  ol  his 
various  ablutions.  The  precise  enumeration 
of  these  would  be  in  many  instances  indelicate, 
since  it  is  with  the  Brahmins  as  with  the 
Mahomedans,  every  call  of  animal  nature  is 
attended  with  reiterated  lavation.  Let  us  at¬ 
tend  to  his  dress:  for,  the  reader  will  ever  bear 
in  remembrance  the  difference  subsisting  be¬ 
tween  a  Brahmin,  who  is  the  old  Brachman, 
and  wears  apparel,  and  the  Yogee,  or  old 
gymnosophist,  who,  warm  with  fervid  piety, 
spurns  external  clothing.  A  gymnosophist, 
or  Ilind  oo  penitent,  is  not  properly  a  Brah¬ 
min,  though  a  Brahmin,  by  adopting  severer 
austerities,  may  become  a  gymnosophist. 

His  dress  consists  of,  first,  a  lungoivtee,  or 
cloth  of  decency,  which  covers  the  waste  ; 
secondly,  a  hingce ,  another  cloth  which  folds 
over  the  former  ;  thirdly,  a  linen  robe  without 
any  suture,  a  kind  of  vestment,  which,  it  is 
remarkable,  the  great  high  priest  himself  con- 
descended  to  wear  ;  fourthly,  a  linen  cap.  lie 
bathes  every  morning  without  any  covering  but 
the  1  lingo wtee  and  the  grass  cord  of  moonj. 
His  morning  ablution  and  the  attendant  cere¬ 
monies. 
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monies,  extracted  from  this  part  of  the  Ayecn 
Akbcry,  are  inserted  in  my  second  chapter 
with  some  observations,  which  need  not  be 
repeated  here,  although  the  account  of  the 
bathing  itself  must  by  no  means  be  omitted. 
“  ihe  Brahmin  bathes  every  morning  before 

V  O 

bun-rise.  He  begins  his  ablution  with  taking 
up  in  his  right  hand  a  little  water, .and  says, 
Pardon  my  offences!  After  this,  he  throws 
away  the  water;  then,  he  rubs  himself  all  over 
with  earth;  and,  if  he  be  in  a  river,  dives 
three  times,  or  else  he  throws  water  thrice 
over  his  body  and  rubs  himself  with  his 
hands.  Next,  he  repeats  the  name  of  God, 
and,  afterwards,  thrice  takes  up  in  his  right 
hand  a  little  water,  which  he  sips,  and  repeats 
certain  prayers,  during  all  which  time  lie 
sprinkles  water  upon  his  head.  Then,  with 
Ins  fore- finger  and  thumb,  he  stops  his  nos¬ 
trils,  and,  bowing  down  his  face  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  repeats  another  prayer,  and  then 
plunges  again  or  throws  water  over  himselt 
thrice.  He  then  sprinkles  seven  times  his 
forehead,  breast,  and  shoulders ;  alter  this, 
joining  his  open  hands,  he  fills  them  eight 
times  with  water  and  throws  it  towards  the 
sun,  reciting  a  particular  prayer.  He,  then, 
sips  the  water,  and  finally  repeats  the  Pa- 
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iiayenam.”  After  this  ablution,  he  puts  on 
the  different  garments  above  described,  and, 
accordingly  as  lie  may  chance  to  be  a  Brah¬ 
min  of  the  Veeshnu  or  Seeva  cast,  makes  the 
different  marks  on  his  forehead  and  body  with 
ashes,  turmeric,  or  vermilion;  but,  if  lie  have 
bathed  in  the  Ganges,  nothing  can  be  more 
in  repute  for  this  ceremony  than  the  clay  of 
that  holy  water,  which  washes  away  all  human 
offences.  lie  now  takes  up  his  pilgrim-staff 
and  throws  over  his  shoulders  a  leathern  belt, 
with  a  pouch  fastened  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
containing  such  food  as  benevolence  may  sup¬ 
ply  him  with.  He  then  performs  the  sindeyha 
and  howm.  The  former  is  a  prayer,  attended 
with  a  repetition  of  drinking  and  sprinkling 
of  water  after  a  particular  manner*  The  latter 
is  a  burnt-sacrifice,  and  can  only  be  properly 
performed  in  a  fire  which  has  been  kindled  by 
the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  palass  or  peepui 
wood,  which  are  accounted  sacred.  The  ce¬ 
remony  consists  in  passing  through  the  fire,  or 
throwing  into  it,  a  piece  of  the  same  conse¬ 
crated  wood  with  which  it  was  kindled,  and 
the  feme  ol  which  is  never  suffered  to  be 
wholly  extinguished. 

^  hen  the  charity  of  the  pious  has  sup¬ 
plied  rice  or  Iruits  lor  his  scanty  meal,  he 

first 
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first  offers  it  to  his  tutor,  who  tastes  it,  and, 
having  craved  his  permission  to  eat,  with 
many  prayers  and  ablutions  he  gets  through 
liis  vegetable  banquet.  The  luxury  of  honey, 
beetel,  and  perfumes,  is  denied  to  toe  Hindoo 
aspirant,  who  never  goes  where  there  are 
singing,  dancing,  or  gaming.  As  he  grows  up, 
the  hair  of  his  head  is  shaven,  all  but  one 
solitary  lock  at  the  back  of  the  crown.  He  is 
permitted  to  have  no  commerce  with  women ; 
but  the  most  rigid  purity  in  thought  and 
action  is  enjoined  hrm.  All  the  ebullitions  ot 
anger,  envy,  and  revenge,  are  checked  by  the 
severest  discipline  ;  and  the  love  of  truth  and 
virtue  inculcated  by  promises  ot  the  most  flat¬ 
tering  distinction  and  attainments  in  another 
and  more  perfect  state  of  being.  In  prayer, 
ablution,  and  studying  the  Vedas,  the  day  is 
consumed  ;  and,  when  the  sun  begins  to  de¬ 
cline,  ceremonies,  nearly  similar  to  those  which 
preceded  its  appearing  above  the  horizon,  arc 
again  repeated  :  the  gayterec,  the  sindeyha, 
the  howm.  At  length,  he  retires  to  short  re¬ 
pose  on  his  wretched  bed  of  straw,  or  sleeps 
under  the  first  tree  that  offers,  wrapt  up  in  the 
skin  of  a  stag,  antelope,  or  some  other  ani¬ 
mal.*  Some  continue  in  this  initiatory  state 

only 

*  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  iii.  p-  219. 
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only  five  year?;  the  more  general  practice  is 
to  remain  in  it  twelve  years ;  but  others,  from 
diffidence  and  other  motives,  spend  all  their 
lives  in  this  preparatory  ordeal. 

The  second  degree,  or  Gerishth. — - 
When  the  Bramassari  lias  finished  the  course 
of  study,  devotion,  and  austerity,  prescribed 
him,  if  he  feel  an  inclination  to  continue  his 
spiritual  progress,  to  despise  all  terrestial  en¬ 
joyments,  and  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the 
service  of  the  stern  deity  whom  he  adores,  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  meritorious;  but  if  he 
feel  no  such  inclination,  or  shrink  from  the 
severity  of  future  suffering,  he  is  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  advance  farther  in  the  dreadful  trial* 
In  that  case,  he  waits  upon  his  Brahmin-pre¬ 
ceptor,  and  obtains  permission  to  return  to 
the  house  of  his  father.  In  the  state  of  Ge- 
kishth,  the  dress  is  entirely  changed,  except 
in  the  article  of  the  zennar,  which  is  re¬ 
tained  through  life.  The  initiated  now  puts 
on  a  turban  of  linen  rolled  round  in  many 
folds ;  a  sheet  eight  cubits  long  and  two  broad 
serves  to  cover  bis  loins  and  thighs ;  another 
sheet  four  cubits  long  and  two  broad  is  thrown 
over  his  shoulders:  this  latter  may  have  a 
suture,  the  former  must  have  none. 


The 
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The  Gerishth  rises  tour  ghurrics  before 
day-break,  and  goes  through  all  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  which  were  observed  by  him  in  his  for¬ 
mer  state,  but  his  ablutions  are  doubled,  and 
his  prayers,  sprinklings,  and  sacrifices,  propor¬ 
tionally  increased.  His  day  is  divided  into 
eight  different  parts,  to  each  of  which  a  par¬ 
ticular  duty  is  assigned,  the  enumeration  of 
■all  which  would  be  tedious  to  a  European 
reader.  He  offers  solemn  oblations  to  the 
deutahs  and  his  departed  ancestors,  whom  he 
hopes  speedily  to  rejoin  :  he  supports  life  by 
gleaning  the  fields  after  the  reapers,  or  by 
begging  here  and  there  a  handful  of  rice,  and 
a  part  even  of  this  scanty  supply  he  throws 
into  the  fire  as  an  offering  to  the  dcutah  and 
the  dead.  In  the  evening,  the  multiplied  ce¬ 
remonies  of  ablution,  the  sindehya,  and  the 
howm,  return ;  and  afterwards  he  retires  to 
pass  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  vigils, 
observing  the  silent  course  of  the  moon  and 
planets,  and  contemplating  with  rapture  the 
blue  vault  in  which  the  fixed  stars  are  placed ; 
those  glittering  orbs,  among  which  bis  im¬ 
patient  spirit  burns  to  mount.  In  this  sense 
alone  can  we  understand  what  we  are  told  by 
Abul  Fazil,  in  regard  to  the  Brahmins  of  this 
degree  passing  the  evening  in  the  study  of 

philosophy : 
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philosophy:  it  was  an  astronomical  philosophy 
deeply  connected  with  their  Sabian  theology; 
and,  though  the  secretary  of  Akber  was  not 
deeply  acquainted  with  their  system  of  astro¬ 
nomy,  yet,  from  that  extent  in  which  it  is 
now  known  to  the  moderns,  we  are  certain 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  night  must 
antiently  have  been  devoted  to  this  study. 
The  aweful  season  of  incumbent  darkness  was 
that  in  which  antiently  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  the  Brahmin  religion  commenced,  and 
nocturnal  hymns  resounded  through  the  long 
ailes  of  Elephanta  and  echoed  amidst  the  spa¬ 
cious  dome  of  Salsettc.  Through  the  northern 
gates  of  those  caverns,  or  cavities,  pierced  in 
the  roof  for  the  purpose,  they  watched  the 
motions  of  the  planets  and  marked  the  gra¬ 
dual  apparent  revolution  of  the  heavens ;  on 
particular  aspects  and  conjunctions,  rending 
the  midnight  air  with  shouts  of  joy  or  out¬ 
cries  of  terror. 

Were  not  they  accustomed  thus  nightly  in 
their  cells  to  observe  the  celestial  phenomena, 
how  could  their  various  fasts  and  festivals, 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  regulated  by  the 
position  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  ard  parti¬ 
cularly  by  the  entrance  of  the  moot,  ..do  the 
respective  nac  shattras ,  or  lunar  mansions,  have 
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been  instituted  with  such  astronomical  pre¬ 
cision?  What  is  the  raas  jattra  but  the 
circular  dance  of  the  planets  round  the  sun? 
What  are  the  eternal  contests  of  the  Soors  and 
Assoors,  or  bright  and  sable  genii,  represented 
in  the  festival  dramas  of  India,  especially  at 
the  great  equinoctial  feast  of  Durga,  but 
emblematical  representations  of  the  imagined 
contests  of  the  summer  and  winter  signs  for 
the  dominion  of  the  varied  year,  and  the  dif- 
feient  aspects  ol  the  planets?  What  is  meant 
by  the  great  celestial  dragon,  that  on  every 
eclipse  seises  with  his  teeth  the  affrighted  sun 
and  moon,  but  the  ascending  and  the  descend¬ 
ing  nodes?  What  is  the  serpent  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  heads  on  which  Veeshnu  sleeps  at  the 
solstitial  period,  but  the  hydra  of  the  skies, 
that  vast  constellation,  the  numerous  stars 
inclosed  in  which  are  poetically  called  its 
flaming  heads,  vomiting  fire,  and  on  which 
the  Greeks  founded  the  story  of  the  Lernican 
hydra,  slain  by  Hercules,  (that  is,  the  constel¬ 
lation  Hercules,)  the  foot  of  which  latter 
asterism,  on  the  celestial  sphere,  is  placed  near 
the  head  of  the  former.  These  dramatic  ex¬ 
hibitions  at  the  various  festivals  of  India, 
nearly  all  founded  upon  astronomical  observa¬ 
tion,  instituted  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the 

Indian 
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Indian  empire,  allusive  to  physical  pheno¬ 
mena,  and  the  meaning  ot'  which  is  not  at 
this  day  fully  comprehended  by  the  Indian 
audience  themselves,  I  can  consider  in  no  other 
liaht  than  as  relics  of  the  sacred  mysteries  an- 
tiendy  exhibited  in  the  holy  grove  and  the 
gloomy  cavern,  where,  as  in  the  Mithratic 
mysteries,  the  constellations  were  represented 
bv  forms  similar  to  those  under  which  they 
w  re  designated  in  the  heavens;  where,  while 
Sceva  rode  on  the  bull,  Veeshnu  flew  on  the 
eagle  of  the  sphere,  and  became  successively 
incarnate  in  the  fishes,  the  boar,  (an  astcrism 
in  the  Chinese  zodiac,)  the  testudo,  and  the 
lion.  At  this  late  period,  and  with  the  few 
genuine  documents  of  remote  Indian  anti¬ 
quity  in  our  possession,  wc  can  only  be  guided 
by  analogy  in  forming  our  judgement  relative 
to  the  antient  mysteries  practised  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  exhibitions  of  the  Brachmanian  magi  ; 
and  that  judgement  may,  in  a  great  degree,  be 
regulated  by  the  glimmering  information 
which  has  descended  to  us,  relative  to  the 
doctrines  and  practises  of  their  Persian  bre- 
thren,  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountains  of  Media,  during  periods 
in  which  we  have  few  authenticated  accounts 
ot  those  flourishing  in  Hindostan. 

Q.  q  2 
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The  initiation,  therefore,  into  these  pro¬ 
founder  mysteries,  I  consider  as  peculiar  to 
the  second  Asherum,  in  which  both  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  mind  of  the  aspirant  were 
endued  with  matured  and  manly  vigour,  to 
bear,  with  less  injury,  the  trying  severities 
which  distinguished  it,  the  first  Asherum 
being  a  state  of  comparative  infancy.  The 
third  Asherum,  on  the  description  of  which 
we  must  now  enter,  is  the  state  of  imbeen  age. 
The  accumulation  of  horrors  which  mark 
this  state,  I  shall  insert  almost  verbatim  from 
Abul  Fazil. 

The  third  degree,  or  Banperisth. — 
When  a  Brahmin,  determined  to  be  a  Banpe¬ 
risth,  arrives  at  advanced  age,  or  becomes  a 
grandfather,  he  gives  up  the  management  of 
his  family  to  his  son,  or  some  other  relation, 
and  he  then  bids  adieu  to  the  world,  lie 
quits  the  populous  city  for  eternal  solitude, 
and,  retiring  to  the  desert,  he  there  builds 
himself  a  cell  or  grotto,  where  he  gradually 
weans  his  heart  from  all  worldly  concerns 
and  makes  preparation  for  his  last  journey. 
If  his  wife,  through  affection,  wishes  to  ac¬ 
company  him  to  this  woody  solitude,  it  is 

allowable;  but  the  secluded  pair  must  subdue 

all 
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all  carnal  inclinations  and  become  cold  as  the 
rock  on  wl  ich  they  repose. 

Here  the  hoarv  devotee  cherishes  the  per- 
pctual  fire  for  sacrifice  and  wraps  his  aged 
limbs  in  a  vestment  made  ot  the  leaves  cr  bark 
of  trees ,  a  coarse  lungowtee  being  the  only 
piece  of  linen  that  he  may  wear.  He  never 
cuts  his  hair  nor  pairs  his  nails.  At  morning, 
noon,  and  evening,  he  performs  his  ablutions 
with  the  sindchya;  and  every  morning  and 
evening  the  howm  takes  place,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  directed  for  the  gerishth  ;  but  his 
ablutions  are  now  trebled,  and  he  lives,  as  it 
were,  in  the  purifying  wave.  Yet,  solitary  and 
forlorn,  he  hangs  down  his  head,  bending  un¬ 
der  the  weight  of  imaginary  crimes.  In  silence 
n’ot  to  be  broken,  and  with  reverential  awe, 

lie  perpetually  reads  and  meditates  on  the  holy 

• 

Vedas.  He  never  suffers  sleep  to  oppress  his 
eye-lids  in  the  day-time,  and,  in  the  night, 
he  takes  his  scanty  repose  upon  the  bare 
ground.  In  the  summer  months,  he  sits  in 
the  ardent  beam  of  a  tropical  sun,  surrounded 
with  four  fires.  During  the  four  rainy 
months,  he  dwells  upon  a*  stage  raised  above 
the  water  by  tour  poles,  but  entirely  exposed 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  In  the 
four  winter  months,  he  sits  all  night  in  cold 

Q  q  3  zcater. 
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tenter.  He  incessantly  performs  the  fast  of 
Chanderayan  and  eats  only  when  night  ap¬ 
proaches. 

To  sustain  life  in  his  voluntary  exile,  he  is 
allowed  to  amass  a  store  of  provisions  suffi¬ 
cient  for  one  year;  but  he  is  absolutely  for¬ 
bidden  to  taste  any  food  artificially  prepared 
by  man,  and  he  exists  solely  upon  dried  fruits 
and  grain  that  grows  wild  in  the  deserts. 
That  grain,  is  not  to  be  cooked  even  by  him¬ 
self,  ■'  lie  is  only  allowed  to  soften  it  with 
water.  When  he  cannot  collect  provisions 
himself,  he  applies  to  other  Banpcrisths;  or, 
if  they  cannot  supply  him,  lie  then,  through 
absolute  necessity,  goes  to  the  next  town  lor 
such  food  as  charity  may  supply  him  with, 
but  lie  remains  there  no  longer  than  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that 
food. 

If  worn  down  by  a  long  course  ot  unrelent¬ 
ing  severities,  the  animal  spirits  sink  and  he 
becomes  weary  of  life  :  he,  then,  by  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Vedas,  travels  either  to  the 
cast,  whence  the  bright  symbol  ol  the  deity 
darts  its '  (iist  ray  upon  the  earth,  or  di¬ 
rects  his  progress  towards  the  north,  doubt- 
less  for  an  astronomical  reason,  since,  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  two  gates  of  heaven,  through 

which 
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which  the  migrating  soul  glides,  Homer  in¬ 
forms  us„ 

That  on  the  nor:h  is  pervious  to  mankind, 

The  sacred  south  to  immortals  is  consign’d, 

pursuing  his  solitary  journey  to  the  land  un¬ 
known.  Disdaining  all  obstruction,  rejecting 
all  nourishment,  and  absorbed  in  intense  con¬ 
templation  on  the  state  to  which  lie  is  rapidly 
advancing,  he  presses  forward  in  his  landed 
career  to  happiness  and  glory,  till  exhausted 
nature  faints  under  the  task:  he  staggers, 
falls,  and  expires!  If  a  less  tedious  and  toil¬ 
some  death  should  prove  more  agreeable  to 
him,  be  is  not  restrained  to  this  mode  of  de¬ 
parture,  but  he  may  plunge  at  once  into  con¬ 
suming  fire,  he  may  bury  himself  in  the  over¬ 
whelming  Hood,  or  he  may  precipitate  himself 
from  a  rocky  eminence,  that  he  may  be 
dashed  to  pieces  in  the  fall.  These  suicidal 
executions  they  consider  as  the  sure  road  to 
paradise;  but,  unless  the  penitent  has  reached 
the  fourth  degree  and  sutlercd  the  tortures  of 
the  state  of  Saniassi,  he  has  no  title,  from 
this  action  alone,  to  the  sublime  rewards  of 
Mokt.*  I  he  fast  ot  Chandcrayan,  men¬ 
tioned  above,  is  thus  practised.  —  rlhe  devotee 

Q  q  4  cats 
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eats  on  the  first  day  only  one  mouthful,  two 
mouthfuls  during  the  second  day,  and  he  thus 
continues  increasing  a  mouthful  every  day  for 
a  month.  He  then  decreases  gradually  a 
mouthful  on  each  day,  till  he  is  at  length  re¬ 
duced  to  the  single  mouthful  with  which  he 
began.  Such  is  the  Chanderayan,  and  it  must 
be  owned  to  be  a  very  ingenious  mode  of  in¬ 
flicting  progressive  and  lingering  torture;  but 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Hindoos  in  this  respect 
still  more  wonderfully  displays  itself  in  many 
of  those  enumerated  in  the  following  section, 
which  forms  a  proper  appendix  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  excruciations  of  the  third  Asherum. 


Different  Kinds  of  Hindoo  Fasts. 

The  first  kind  is  when  the  penitent  neither 
eats  nor  drinks  for  a  day  and  night.  There 
are  twenty-nine  such  fasts  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  which  are  indispensable. 

The  second  kind.  He  fasts  during  the  day 

and  eats  at  night. 

The  third  kind.  He  eats  nothing  but  fruits 

and  drinks  milk  or  water. 

The  fourth  kind.  He  eats  once  during  the 

day  and  night. 

The 
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rJ  he  fifth  kind.  lie  eats  only  one  particular 
kind  of  food  during  the  day  and  night,  but  as 
often  as  lie  pleases. 

The  sixth  kind.  Chandcrayan,  which  has 
been  described. 

The  seventh  kind.  He  neither  eats  nor 
drinks  for  twelve  days. 

The  eighth  kind.  This  lasts  twelve  days. 
During  the  first  three  days,  he  cats  a  little 
once  in  a  day.  During  the  next  three  days, 
he  cats  only  once  in  the  night.  During  the 
three  days  next  succeeding,  he  never  tastes 
any  thing,  unless  it  be  brought  to  him  by 
the  hand  of  accidental  benevolence.  During 
the  last  three  days,  he  neither  eats  nor 
drinks. 

I  he  ninth  kind.  This  fast  1  asts  fifteen 
days,  and  is  observed  in  the  following  man- 
ner:  —  For  three  days  and  nights,  the  peni¬ 
tent  eats  only  one  handful  at  night.  For  the 
next  three  days  and  nights,  if  accidental  cha¬ 
rity  should  bestow  upon  him  such  a  handful, 
lie  cats  it,  otherwise  he  does  not  take  any  sus¬ 
tenance.  lor  the  three  succeeding  days  and 
nights,  lie  eats  nothing.  During  the  three 
days  and  nights  following,  he  takes  only  a 
handful  of  warm  water  each  day.  The  last 
tliiec  days  and  nights  ot  this  dreadful  pe¬ 
nance, 
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nance,  a  handful  of  warm  milk  each  day  is 
his  only  allowance. 

The  tenth  kind.  For  three  days  and  nights, 
he  neither  eats  nor  drinks.  ILe  lights  a  lire, 
and  sits  contemplative  at  a  door,  where  there 
enters  a  hot  suffocating  wind,  which  he  draws 
in  with  his  breath. 

The  eleventh  kind.  This  also  lasts  fifteen 
days,  -  and  is  performed  after  the  following 
manner :  —  Three  days  and  nights  he  eats 
nothing  but  leaves ;  three  days  and  nights, 
nothing  but  the  seed  of  the  lotos ;  three  days 
and  nights,  nothing  but  pcepul-leavcs ;  three 
days  and  nights,  the  expressed  juice  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  grass  called  doobah. 

The  twelfth  kind.  The  following  is  his 
regimen  for  a  week.  I  he  first  day  he  lives 
entirely  upon  milk ;  the  second,  upon  milk- 
curds  ;  the  third,  he  tastes  nothing  but  ghee  ; 
the  fourth,  his  disgusting  beverage  is  the 
urine  of  the  cow;  the  fifth,  the  excrements  of 
that  holy  animal  are  his  allotted  food;  the 
sixth,  water  is  his  only  nourishment ;  on  the 
seventh,  the  stern  mandate  of  a  severe  supersti¬ 
tion  ordains  to  be  a  total  last. 

•  During  every  kind  of  fast,  he  abstains  from 

flesh,  adess,  lubya,  honey,  and  molasses,  sleeps 

on  the  ground,  plays  not  at  any  game,  has 

no 


f 
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do  connection  with  woman,  anoints  not  him¬ 
self  with  oil,  neither  shaves  hnnselt :  but  every 
day,  while  it  lasts,  he  bestows  charity  and  per- 
iorms  other  «ood  actions. 

O 

The  fourth  Asi-ierum  being  the  state  of 
Saniassi,  and  the  Saniassi  differing  but  little  in 
point  of  unexampled  severity  from  the  gym- 
nosophist  of  the  antients,  or  modern  Yogee, 
a  character  on  the  investigation  of  which  I 
must  enter  at  considerable  length,  and  with 
which  it  is  my  intention  to  conclude  the  In¬ 
dian  Theology,  I  shall,  in  this  place,  insert 
the  relation  of  the  kindred  tortures  endured 
by  the  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Mi¬ 
ni  r  a  ;  stupendous  and  nefarious  mysteries, 
equally  dishonourable  to  the  deity  and  de¬ 
structive  to  man ! 


I  HE  DREADFUL  RlTES  OF  INITIATION  INTO 

the  Mitiiriac  Mysteries  unveiled. 


1  he  account,  given  in  a  preceding  page  of 
the  discovery  ot  the  Mithriac  sepulchral  ca¬ 
vern  of  Alexandria,  is  decisive  in  regard  to 
the  human  sacrifices  ot  the  Milhnacs,  but 
exhibit*  no  satisfactory  evidence  relative  to 
the  peculiar  mode  of  ornamenting  and  liMitinc 


ll!> 
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up  the  subterraneous  temple,  described  by  me 
in  a  former  chapter,  and  the  refulgent  orbs  of 
dilferc  t  metals,  (whence  came  the  astrono¬ 
mical  characters  of  chemistry  in  use  among 
us,)  by  which  the  several  planets  were  desig¬ 
nated.  I  have  it,  however,  now  in  my  power 
to  establish  beyond  a  doubt  that  curious  cir¬ 
cumstance  recorded  by  Celsus. 

* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centurv, 
in  digging  between  the  hills  Viminalis  and 
Quirinalis,  at  Rome,  and  in  a  spot  which 
formed  the  vineyard  of  Horatius  Muti,  some 
workmen  discovered  a  vaulted  chamber,  or 
small  circular  temple,  and  the  reader  has  been 
already  informed,  that  all  the  temples  of  Mi- 
thra  and  Vesta,  that  is,  the  sun  and  fire,  were 
both  vaulted  and  circular,  being  symbolical 
of  the  world,  fabricated  by  Mithra  and  illu¬ 
mined  by  his  beam,  and  nourished  and  invi¬ 
gorated  by  the  central  fire  of  Vesta.  In  the 
middle  of  this  temple  stood  a  statue  of  Mithra, 
of  white  marble,  somewhat  less  than  four  feet 
high.  It  stood  erect  upon  a  globe,  out  of 
which  a  serpent  issued,  the  emblem  of  life, 
which,  twining  in  numerous  folds  around  the 
body  of  the  deity,  marked  the  revolutions  of 
his  orb  and  the  cycles  of  revolving  time. 
The  body  of  the  statue  was  that  of  a  man. 
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the  head  was  that  of  a  lion,  alluding  to  the 
i.eo  Mithriaca,  or  lion  of  the  zodiac,  which 
the  reader  may  see  engraved  on  Dr  Hyde’s  first 
piate  and  iu  the  preceding  volume.  And  here  it 
may  be  useful  to  observe,  that  whensoever,  in 
antioue  sculptures  or  paintings,  we  meet  with 
figures  having  the  beads  of  lions,  bulls,  dogs, 
serpen  is,  or  horses,  they  in  general  allude 
ei'her  to  those  in  the  zodiac,  or  one  or  other 
ot  tire  forty-eight  old  constellations,  according 
to  the  astronomical  mythology  of  the  country. 
The  Sphynx  of  Egypt,  so  often  noticed  as  the 
symbol  ot  the  sun  in  I.eo  and  Virgo,  and  the 
Amibis  of  that  country,  exposed  to  view  when 
S' rms  rose  heliacally,  will  fully  explain  my 
meaning.  J  lie  two  bands  of  this  image  grasp 
two  keys,  pressed  closely  to  his  breast,  and 
four  large  wings  expand  from  his  shoulders, 
liit  t  o  keys  plainly  denote  his  power  over 
the  two  hemispheres,  when,  as  the  poets  have 
ib  he  unlocks  the  gates  of  light  to  either 
world,  and  his  four  wings  evidently  point  to 
tiie  four  quarters  of  that  universe  which  he 
commands,  as  well  as  the  velocity  with  which 
the  solar  light  travels  to  them.  The  circum¬ 
stance,  however,  which  principally  arrested 
the  attention  of  those  who  discovered  this 
cavern-temple,  was,  that,  around  this  image 


A 
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A  circle  of  lamps  was  suspended  in  regular 
order,  which  seemed  to  be  made  of  baked 
earth,  and  which  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
were  formerly  coloured  to  give  the  varied 
light  of  the  planets  symbolised,  although 
those  colours  were  no  longer  discernible. 
What  was  exceedingly  remarkable,  these  lamps 
were  so  arranged  as  that  the  side  which  gave 
the  light  was  turned  towards  the  statue,  a 
proof  that  the  antients  knew  the  planets  were 
themselves  opaque  bodies,  and  derived  their 
light  from  the  central  orb,  around  which  they 
revolved.* 

Such  was  the  Persian  Mhhra  :  —  let  us 
examine  the  character  and  offices  of  the  priests 
who  officiated  in  those  caverns,  which,  Luctan- 
tius  has  before  partly  informed  us,  were  cho¬ 
sen  to  be  his  temples  ;  for  this  reason,  that, 
amidst  the  darkness  of  those  recesses,  the  astro¬ 
nomical  priests  might  more  effectually  display 
to  the  view  of  their  disciples  the  manner  after 
which  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  other  heavenly 
bodies,  took  place.  On  this  head  we  must 
again  consult  Porphyry,  who  well  knew,  and 
as  ably  as  possible  defended  against  the  re¬ 
peated 

*  See  the  account  of  Flaminius  Vacca,  a  Roman  sculptor,  who 
examined  this  temple,  extracted,  from  an  Italian  journal,  by 
.Mountfaucon  in  his  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 
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prated  attacks  ot  the  fathers,  the  whole  cncle 
of  Pagan  superstitiuns.  Porphyry  informs  us, 
that,  from  the  lion  being  so  usual  a  symuol  in 
thc'C  rites,  the  priests  were  sometimes  called 
Leones,  and  the  priestesses  I.cxnoe\  lor,  Mithra 
liad  female  ministers  attending  on  his  orgies, 
lienee  too  the  rites  themselves  were  often 
denominated  Lcontica.  from  a  crow  or  raven 
be  ing,  in  most  Oriental  regions,  a  bird  sacred 
to  the  sun,  and  of  great  request  in  these 
mysteries,  they  were  thence  called  Coraces  and 
li  irrocoraccs,  and  the  mysteries  themselves 


Coracica  and  1  lierocoracica.* 


The  raven  is 


one*  of  the  oldest  constellations,  and  perpetually 
occu's  on  all  the  marbles  on  which  the  Mi- 
1 1 1  »ati<:  emblems  are  engraved,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  plates  of  Hyde  and  Mountfaucon, 
illustrative  of  the  rites  of  Mithra.  In  line, 
these  rites  were  sometimes  called  emphatically 
Eliiica,  from  El  and  Elios,  terms  which  signify 
the  sun.  All  t  esc  priests  wore  the  figures  of 
the  animal-constellations  which  they  repre¬ 
sented  and  whose  names  they  bore:  but,  as 
we  have  learned  from  Cclsus,  that,  in  the  cave 
of  Mithra,  were  exhibited  the  two-fold  mo¬ 
tions  ot  the  celestial  orbs,  that  is,  the  apparent 
one  ol  the  fi \cd  stars  and  the  real  one  of  the 


planetary  ; 

*  Porphyry  de  Abstinent ja,  lib.  iv,  p.  16j. 
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planetary ;  and,  as  there  were  palres  sacrorum  ct 
matres  sacrorum ,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  there  were  numerous  priests  of  different 
orders,  ages,  and  stations,  according  to  tiie 
different  magnitudes  of  the  constellations 
which  they  represented,  some  being  placeci  in 
the  zodiac,  some  in  the  northern,  some  in  the 
southern,  hemisphere  ;  but,  as  to  Mithra  him¬ 
self,  I  have  Porphyry's  express  authority  for 
asserting  that  his  elevated  station  in  his  own 
temple  was  in  the  middle  of  the  equinoctial, 
possibly  engraved  on  high,  in  a  broad  line  of 
gold,  which  cut  the  zodiac  as  in  the  real 
sphere.* 

The  general  figure  of  the  cavern,  and  the 
position  of  the  two  gates ;  the  gate  of  the 
fiery  Cancer,  the  summer  solstice,  through 
which  the  migrating  soul  descended  on  the 
north,  and  that  of  the  watery  Capricorn,  the 
winter  solstice,  through  which  it  ascended  on 
the  south ;  the  geometrical  symbols  with  which 
it  was  adorned,  the  fountains  of  water  that 
ran  murmuring  through  the  midst  ot  it,  the 
fires  kept  continually  burning  in  its  inmost 
recesses ;  the  two  last,  emblematical  of  the 
fluid  and  igneous  elements ;  and  the  erected 
ladder  of  seven  planetary  gates  ;  have  all  been 

noticed 

*  Dc  Anfro  Nymph,  p.  265,  idem  edit. 
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noticed  in  various  preceding  pages.*  Among 
the  decorations  ot  die  cave,  alluded  to  and 
described  by  Porphyry*  were  marine  urns  lor 
the  water  of  ablution,  and  with  such  small 
cisterns,  or  tanks,  as  they  call  them,  e\ery 
sacred  cavern  in  India  at  this  day  abounds. 
The  Mithratic  cave  also  contained  numerous 
vases  full  of  honey  for  oblation.  Now,  honey, 
I  have  observed,  still  makes  a  principal  pa,rt 
of  the  libations  offered  on  the  altars  of  the 
Indian  deities.  Porphyry  descants  highly  on 
tlvc  virtues  of  honey  as  a  great  cleanser  and 
purifier  of  the  blood,  and,  therefore,  so  far  as 
man  was  concerned,  properly  used  in  initiation 
as  an  emblem  of  that  purer  state  about  to  be 
commenced  by  the  candidate.  Speaking  of  it 
as  an  offering  to  the  deity,  he  calls  it  the 
aliment,  the  nectar,  of  the  gods.  It  is  indeed 
the  essence  of  odorous  flowers,  and  it  appears 
no  more  than  just  and  grateful,  that  a  pro¬ 
duction,  in  part  elaborated  by  the  solar  beam, 
should  be  offered  up  on  the  altar  of  the  god, 
whose  vivifying  energy  matured  it  in  the 
fragrant  bosom  of  the  parent-plant. 

All  antient  writers  unite  in  asserting:  that 
the  Mithriac  mysteries  were  of  an  aweful  and 
terrifying  nature.  They  seem  to  have  thought 
\  ol.  V.  R  r  them 

See  Indian  Theology,  chap.  i.  n.  316,  et  scq. 
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them  too  horrible  even  to  be  revealed,  and 
have  therefore  left  us  totally  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  punishments  endured 
during  initiation.  These  punishments  some 
of  them  affirm  to  be  of  eighty  different 
kinds;*  others  reduce  them  to  twenty-four  in 
number. -f*  From  the  severity  of  those  which 
are  known  to  posterity,  we  may  form  some 
judgement  of  the  others,  the  history  of  which 
is  lost  in  the  abyss  of  near  two  thousand 
years. 

A  drawn  sword,  if  Tertullian  may  be  cre¬ 
dited,  opposed  the  candidate  at  his  very  en¬ 
trance  into  the  cavern,  from  which,  in  the 
virtuous  obstinacy  of  perseverance,  he  received 
more  than  one  wound.  The  inflexibility  and 
firmness  of  his  character  being  thus  tried, 
and  steel  itself  in  vain  opposed  to  him,  he  was 
admitted  through  the  north  gate,  or  that  ot 
Cancer,  where  a  fire,  fiercely  glowing  with 
the  solstitial  blaze,  scared,  but  could  not  ter¬ 
rify  or  retard,  the  determined  aspirant.  He 
was  compelled  to  pass  through  this  flame  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  was  thence  hurried  to  the 
southern  gate,  or  that  of  Capricorn,  when- 

the  solstitial  floods  awaited  him.  Into  these 

floods 

■*  porphyry  clc  Abstincritia,  p.  150. 
f  Nonni  Dionysiaca,  p.  97. 
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floods  his  exhausted  frame  was  instantly 
plunged,  and  he  was  obliged  to  swim  in  them, 
and  combat  with  the  waves,  till  hie  was  at 
the  last  gasp.  The  dreadful  rite  of  purifica¬ 
tion  was  not  yet  over :  he  was  now  doomed 
to  undergo  a  rigid  fast,  which,  according  to 
Nicaitus,  quoted  by  the  Abbe  Bamer,  lasted 
fifty  days;  but  this  we  must  presume  to  be 
exaggerated,  since  no  human  creature  can 
exist  fifty  hours  without  taking  sustenance. 
'W  c  can  only  reconcile  it  to  reason,  b\  sup¬ 
posing  the  time  much  shorter,  or  an  allowance 
of  some  scanty  food,  barely  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
port  agonising  nature.  During  this  rigid  fast 
lie  was  exposed  to  the  horrors  ot  a  dieaiy 
desert,  remote  from  human  assistance  and 
shut  out  from  human  compassion.  Altei  this, 
according  to  the  same  author,  the  candidates 
were  cruelly  beaten  with  rods  tor  two  whole 
days;  and,  during  the  last  twenty  days  ot  then 
trial,  were  buried  up  to  their  neck  in  snow. 

If  nature  sunk  not,  as  she  frequently  did, 
under  all  this  dreadful  accumulation  of  suf¬ 
ferings,  the  honours  of  initiation  were  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  candidate ;  and,  first,  a  golden 
serpent  was  placed  in  his  bosom,  as  an  emblem 
of  his  being  regenerated  and  made  a  disciple 
of  Mithra.  For  this  animal,  renewing  its 

Rr  2  vigour 
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vigour  in  the  spring  of  every  year,  by  casting 
its  skin,  was  not  only  considered  as  an  apt 
symbol  ot  renovated  and  reviresccnt  virtue, 
but  of  the  sun  himself,  whose  genial  heat  is 
annually  renewed  when  he  re-visits  the  vernal 
signs;  at  that  period,  when,  as  I  have  else¬ 
where  expressed  myself  of  Mithra  opening  the 
year  in  Taurus, 

Bursting  the  gloom  of  winter’s  drear  domain, 

1.  he  radiant  youth  resumes  his  vernal  reign ; 

With  sinewy  arms  reluctant  Taurus  tames. 

Beams  with  new  grace,  and  darts  severer  flames. 

The  candidate  was  next  adorned  with  a  mystic 
zone,  or  belt,  which  was  the  circle  of  the 
zodiac,  and  had  the  zodiacal  figures  engraved 
upon  it.  Upon  his  head  was  placed  the  Per¬ 
sian  tiara,  or  high  Phrygian,  bonnet,  termi¬ 
nating  pyramidically,  as  we  see  it  on  all  the 
statues  of  Mithra.  This  cap  was  symbolical 

of  the  beam  of  the  sun,  and  it  was  worn  by 

• 

the  priests  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
Persia  ;  it  is  conspicuous  on  the  heads  of  the 
antique  figures,  engraved  on  the  large  plate 
of  the  temple  of  Luxore,  in  my  former 
volume. 

The  high  priest  of  Mithra  wore  a  linen 
tiara,  or  mitre,  of  great  magnitude,  and  rolled 
round  several  times,  in  imitation  of  the  con¬ 
volutions 
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volutions  of  the  orbs.  Possibly  the  name  of 
7 nitre  might  be  primarily  derived  from  this 
high  conical  cap  worn  in  the  rites  of  Mithra, 
which  was  also  covered  with  rays  and  painted 
with  various  devices.  It  is  to  these  caps  that 
the  prophet  Ezekiel,  cited  in  the  first  chapter, 
alludes  when  he  ridicules  the  ornaments  that 
decorated  the  gods  of  the  Sabian  idolaters, 
which  he  calls,  the  images  of  the  Chaldeans 
portrayed  upon  the  walls  with  vermilion ,  gird¬ 
ed  with  girdles  upon  their  loins ,  and  exceeding 
in  dyed  attire  upon  their  heads  *  The 
Brahmins  and  their  deities,  to  this  day,  wear 
the  mystic  belt,  or  girdle  ;  and  it  has  been 
before  observed,  from  antient  travellers,  that 
they  formerly  wore  a  cap  or  turban,  of  while 
muslin,  folded  round  the  head  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  that  the  extremities  of  the  folds  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  spectator  the  appearance  of  the 
two  horns  of  a  cow,  that  is,  of  the  moon  in 
her  increase.f  This  fashion  of  folding  the 
sash  that  girds  the  head  is  not  now,  I  believe, 
in  use,  at  least  in  general  use,  in  India,  and 
perhaps  never  flourished  but  among  the  high- 
ct  orders  of  the  priests.  Its  existence  there, 
however,  in  antient  periods,  still  farther  proves 

R  r  3  the 

*  Ezekiel,  xxiii.  15. 

t  See  Voyage  de  PArabie  Heureuse,  p.  135. 
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the  similarity  of  the  astronomical  mythology 
of  these  two  nations. 

iTlie  noviciate  was  now  invested  with  the 
candy s,  or  large  loose  tunic,  which,  on  every 
antient  picture  of  Mithra,  is  represented 
floating  widely  in  the  air  from  the  shoulders 
<5f  the  god,  while  his  rapid  wings  wait  him 
impetuously  through  the  expanse  of  heaven. 
This  tunic  or  mantle  wras  the  most  beautilul 
and  splendid  pageant  in  the  world ;  having 
a  purple  ground,  and  being  studded  ail  over 
with  innumerable  stars,  the  constellations  c  f 
both  hemispheres,  like  the  robe  worn  by  Isis 
Omnia ,  and  engraved  in  the  first  volume  ot 
the  Indian  History,  after  the  description 
of  that  goddess,  as  beheld  in  the  pomp  ot  her 
paraphernalia,  by  Apuleius,  who  had  himself 
been  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Lleusis  lie 
had  likewise  the  pastoral  staff,  or  ctosiei, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Brahmins,  put  into  his 
hand,  being  allusive  to  the  immediate  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  sun  in  the  affairs  of  agricul¬ 
ture.* 

Thus  invested  and  decorated  with  all  the 

symbols  of  the  power  and  operations  of  his 

god,  he  was  prepared  for  those  greater  and 

more  tremendous  mysteries,  of  which  no  au¬ 
thentic 


*  See  Apuleius,  vol.i.  p.  13. 
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Uicntic  relations  have  reached  posterity,  but  m 
which  both  bulls  and  men  are  supposed  to 
have  been  sacrificed,  and  in  which  real  lions, 
whence  the  mysteries  were  called  leontica ,  aud 
other  animals,  whose  figures  covered  the  walls 
of  the  temple,  are  thought  to  have  been  intio- 
duced.  rl  he  ill-omened  raven  screamed  aloud 
its  funeral  note;  the  dreadful  barkings  ot  the 


dog  Sirius  reverberated  through  the  cavern, 
t'l scefjue  canes  'iilulave  pev  nmbi  as  ,  the  hissings  ot 
envenomed  serpents,  that  is,  the  Draco  and 
Serpentarius  of  the  sphere,  filled  with  terror 
the  trembling  audience;  for  there,  it  ever,  in 
that  sidereal  Metempsychosis,  or  passage  of  the 
sold  among  the  stars  to  its  final  abode,  the 
mokt  of  the  Brahmins,  angucs  Triptolemi 
stridehani ;  and  there,  if  ever,  were  heard  those 
dreadful  thunderings  and  lightnings  the  con¬ 
flict  of  elements  and  warring  clouds,  which 
Mithra  at  his  will  could  congregate  or  dissi¬ 
pate,  and  which  the  poet  Claudian  professedly 
alludes  to  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Elcusinian 
mysteries;  mysteries  of  which  Warburton 
ought  to  have  known,  that  those  of  Mithra 
were  the  prototype,  because  the  Persians 
were  a  more  antient  nation  than  the 


GrQeks. 
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Jam  mihi  cernuntur  trepidis  delubra  movcri 
Sedibus,  et  claram  dispergere  fulmina  lucem  ; 
Adventum  testata  Dei!  Jam  magnus  ab  imis 
Auditur  fremitis  terris,  templumque  remugit.* 

How  much  more  applicable  this  description 
is  to  the  stupendous  exhibitions  in  the  Mi- 
th  ratio  temple  than  those  of  Eleusis  must  be 
evident  to  the  reader,  who  reflects  how  much 
subhmer  a  character  in  antiquity  was  Mithra 
than  Ceres ;  how  much  superior  the  deity, 
who  1  ules  the  heavens,  in  winch  thunder  is 
generated  and  lightning  kindled,  to  the  deity 
which  presides  over  the  earth  and  its  produc¬ 
tions.  In  fact,  in  the  rites  of  the  former,  the 
thunders  alluded  to  were -the  awetul  tropical 
thunders,  and  bore  immediate  reference  to  a 
particular  stage  of  the  mystic  exhibition  ;  in 
those  of  the  latter,  they  were  principally  used 
to  swell  the  pomp  of  the  ceremony  and 
elevate  the  grandeur  of  the  goddess. 

How  close  an  imitation  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  were  of  the  more  antient  rites  of 
Persia  will,  I  am  of  opinion,  appear  from 
what  has  been  inserted  in  a  preceding  page, 
relative  to  the  officiating  characters  who  pre¬ 
sided  in  the  former,  and  who  were  of  an 
astronomical  cast.  Indeed,  the  general  feature 

of 
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of  similarity  between  them  is  so  great,  and 
both  have  so  manifest  a  relation  to  those  of 
India,  that  I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  me 
if  I  wind  up  this  account  of  the  Persian 
mysteries  with  selecting  a  few  striking  passages 
from  a  preceding  volume  on  the  subject,  in 
which  that  similarity  is  most  particularly  ap¬ 
parent.  It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  the 
Greek  philosophers  improved  upon  those  insti¬ 
tuted  by  their  predecessors  by  the  profound 
morality  which  they  inculcated  in  their  m^s- 
terics;  morality,  which,  after  all,  is  far  pre¬ 
ferable  and  fa;  more  beneficial  to  man  than 
the  boldest  flights  of  imagination  in  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  a  wild  system  of  a  fabulous  sidereal 
M  etem  psychosis. 

Nothing  enn  l>c  conceived  more  solemn  than 
the  i ites  oi  initiation  into  the  greater  mysteries 
of  El-  usis,  as  described  by  Apuleius  and  Dion 
Chrysostomc,  who  had  both  gone  through  the 
aweful  ceremony :  nothing  more  tremendous 
and  appalling  thafi  the  scenery  exhibited  before 
the  eyes  ot  the  terrified  aspirant.  After  enter¬ 
ing  the  grand  vestibule  of  the  mystic  shrine, 
lie  was  led  by  the  hierophant,  amidst  sur¬ 
rounding  darkness  and  incumbent  horrors, 
through  all  those  extended  ailes,  winding 
avenues,  and  gloomy  adyta,  already  mentioned 


as 
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as  equally  belonging  to  the  mystic  temples  of 
Egypt,  Eleusis,  and  India.  I  have  asserted  be¬ 
fore  that  the  Metempsychosis  was  one  of  the 
leading  principia  taught  in  those  temples,  and 
th  is  first  stage  was  intended  to  represent  the 
toilsome  wanderings  of  the  benighted  soul 
through  the  mazes  of  vice  and  error  before 
initiation :  or,  in  the  words  of  an  antient 
writer,  quoted  by  Warburton  from  Stcbasus : 
“  It  was  a  rude  and  fearful  march  through 
night  and  darkness.”*  Presently  the  ground 
began  to  rock  beneath  his  feet,  the  whole 
temple  trembled,  and  strange  and  dreadful 
voices  were  heard  through  the  midnight  si¬ 
lence.  To  these  succeeded  other  louder  and 
more  terrific  noises,  resembling  thunder;  while 
quick  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  darted 
through  the  cavern,  displaying  to  his  view 
many  ghastly  sights  and  hideous  spectres,  em¬ 
blematical  of  the  various  vices,  diseases,  in¬ 
firmities,  and  calamities,  incident  to  that  state 
of  terrestrial  bondage  from  which  his  strug¬ 
gling  soul  was  now  going  to  emerge,  as  well 
as  of  the  horrors  and  penal  torments  of  the 
guilty  in  a  future  state.  At  this  period,  all 
the  pageants  of  vulgar  idolatry,  all  the  train 
of  gods,  supernal  and  infernal,  passed  in  aweful 

succession 


*  See  Divine  Legation,  vol.  i.  p.  235. 
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succession  before  him,  and  a  hymn,  caLled  the 
Theology  of  Idols ,  recounting  the  genealogy 
and  functions  of  each,  was  sung:  afterwards,  the 
whole  fabulous  detail  was  solemnly  recanted 
by  the  mystagoguc*;  a  divine  hymn  in  honour 
Of  ETERNAL  AND  IMMUTABLE  TRUTH  WSS 

chanted,  and  the  profounder  mysteries  com¬ 
menced.  “  And,  now,  arrived  on  the  verge  of 
death  and  initiation ,  every  thing  wears  a  dread¬ 
ful  aspect;  jt  is  all  horror,  trembling,  and 
astonishment.”  An  icy  chilliness  seises  his 
limbs;  a  copious  dew,  like  the  damp  of  real 
death,  bathes  his  temples;  he  staggers,  and 
his  faculties  begin  to  fail;  when  the  scene  is 
of  a  sudden  changed,  and  the  doors  of  the 
interior  and  splendidly-illumined  temple  arc 
thrown  wide  open.  “A  miraculous  and  di¬ 
vine  light  discloses  itself  :  and  shining  plains 
and  flowery  meadows  open  on  all  hands  before 
him.”  Accessi  confinium  mortis ,  says  Apuleius,* 
ct  calcato  Proserpine?  limine,  per  omnia  vectus 
elementa  remeavi ;  noclc  medio  vidi  solem  can - 
dido  coruscantem  lumine: — Arrived  at  the  bourn 
ot  mortality,  alter  having  trodden  the  gloomy 
threshold  of  Proserpine,  I  passed  rapidly 
through  all  the  surrounding  elements;  and, 

at 
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at  deep  midnight,  beheld  the  sun  shining  in 
meridian  splendour.  The  clouds  of  menial 
^rror  and  the  shades  ot  real  darkness  being 
now  alike  dissipated,  both  the  soul  and  body 
of  the  initiated  experienced  a  delightful  vicissi¬ 
tude;  and,  while  the  latter,  purified  with  lustra¬ 
tions,  bounded  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  the  former 
dissolved  in  a  tide  of  overwhelming  transport. 
Those  tew  authors  of  the  antient  world,  who 
have  written  on  this  subject,  and  who  have 
dared  to  unfold  to  posterity  the  aweful  and 
deep  secrets  into  which  they  were  initiated, 
speak  of  them  exactly  as  the  Brahmins  do  of 
the  divine  raptures  of  absorption  in  the  Deity, 
or  the  modern  sect  of  Swedenborgh  of  those 
of  their  imagined  Elysium.  At  that  period 
of  virtuous  and  triumphant  exultation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  divine  PJato,  (the  Vyasa  of 
Greece,)  “  they  saw  celestial  beauty  in  all  the 
dazzling  radiance  of  its  perfection,  when, 
joining  with  the  glorified  chorus,  they  were 
admitted  to  the  / iccKctgfccv  otyiv,  or  beatific  vision , 
and  were  initiated  into  the  most  blessed  of  all 
mysteries.” 

The  preceding  relation  principally  concerns 

the  greater  mysteries.  The  first  and 

most  important  ceremony  in  the  lesser 

mysteries  of  Eleusis  was  the  purification  ot 

the 
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the  body  by  water,  intended  to  inculcate  the 
necessity  of  a  similar  purification  of  the  soul 
from  the  impure  adhesion  of  vicious  passions 
and  propensities ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
the  officer  assisting  upon  that  solemn  occasion 
was  called  'Yfyavog,  from  JJ wafer.  After 
ablution,  the  aspirant  was  clothed  in  a  linen 
vestment,  the  emblem  of  purity,  and  we  are 
informed,  in  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  that  the 
Brahmin-candidate,  in  the  first  stage  of  pro¬ 
bation,  was  arrayed  “  in  a  linen  garment 
without  suture.”  But  the  mystic  temple  itself, 
as  described  by  Apuleius,  was  cedes  amplissima  y 
according  to  Vitruvius,  it  was  immani  magni- 
tudine ;  and,  according  to  Strabo,  it  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  holding  as  large  a  number  as  a  theatre. 
If  these  several  authors  had  intended  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  pagodas  of  Salsctte  and  of  Elephanta, 
could  they  have  done  it  with  more  charac- 
teiistic  accuracy  ?  temples,  of  which  the  for- 
mei,  according  to  M.  Niebuhr,  is  a  square  of 
120  leet,  and  in  the  latter  of  which,  if  we  are 
rightly  informed  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Archaeologia,  the  grand  altar  alone  is  elevated 
to  the  astonishing  height  of  twenty^seven  feet. 
The  gloomy  avenues  surrounding  them  have 
been  also  particularised,  in  which  an  over¬ 
whelming  dread  and  horror  seised  the  be¬ 
nighted 
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nighted  wanderer:  and,  with  respect  to  the 
gaudy  shows  and  splendid  scenery  occasionally 
displayed  to  the  view  of  the  initiated  in  their 
recesses ;  who,  that  beholds  the  superb  deco¬ 
rations,  the  richly- pain  ted  walls,  and  carved 
imagery,  in  the  modern  pagodas;  who,  that 
considers  the  beauty  of  the  colours,  and  the 
ingenuity  of  the  devices,  conspicuous  in  many 
of  the  manufactures  of  India,  whether  in  gold 
and  silver  enamel,  in  boxes  curiously  inlaid 
with  ivory,  in  carpets  of  silk  richly  flowered, 
and  linens  stained  with  variegated  dies ;  can 
possibly  entertain  a  doubt  ot  the  ability  of 
the  antient  Indians  strikingly  to  portray,  on 
canvas  or  otherwise,  the  allegorical  visions, 
in  which  the  genius  of  the  nation  lakes  so 
much  delight;  the  amaranthine .  bowers,  in 
which  beatified  spirits  are  supposed  to  reside, 
and  the  Elysian  plains  of  Eendra’s  volup¬ 
tuous  paradise  ? 

The  initiated,  in  the  Grecian  temples,  were 
also  crowned  with  myrtle,  and  the  priests  of 
Mithra  were  invariably  decked  with  a  rich 
tiara,  wound  about  with  the  same  foliage. 
Finally,  the  hierophant,  that  is,  the  revealer 
of  sacred,  things,  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
was  arrayed  in  the  habit  and  adorned  with 
the  symbols  of  the  great  Creator  of  the  world, 
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of  whom  in  ihose  mysteries  lie  was  supposed 
to  be  the  substitute,  and  revered  as  the  emblem. 
He  was  attended  in  his  sacred  office  by  three 
assistant  ministers,  of  whom  the  first  was 
called  A or  the  torch-bearer;  he  was 
intended  to  represent  the  Sun.  The  second 
was  denominated  Krjgv%,  or  the  herald  ;  he  was 
considered  as  the  type  of  the  planet  Mer¬ 
cury.  The  third  was  called  O  \n n  or 

the  minister  of  the  altar,  and  he  was  venerated 
as  the  symbol  of  the  Moon.  The  same  cha¬ 
racteristic  distinctions  doubtles  prevailed  in 
those  of  India,  where  the  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Mercury,  under  the  name  of  Budha,  for  ever 
occur  in  the  varied  page  of » their  mythology. 
There,  perhaps,  as  in  the  rites  of  Mithra  in 
Persia,  the  chief  gods  attended  in  the  assumed 
characters  of  the  various  constellations.  Their 
physical  theology,  which  led  them,  in  various 
instances,  to  consider  the  Deity  as  an  incar¬ 
nate  agent,  upon  earth,  would  naturally  lead 
them  iu  these  mysterious  institutions  to  shadow 
out,  under  the  person  of  the  high-presiding 
Brahmin,  the  supreme  Creator  of  all  things, 
and  to  decorate  that  sacred  personage  (the 
symbolical  representation  of  Deity)  after  the 
manner  of  the  Persian  Mithra,  with  a  loosely- 
floating  tunic  of  a  bright  cerulean  tincture, 

and 
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and  spangled  with  innumerable  stars.  At  the 
same  time,  their  great  attachment  to  astro¬ 
nomy  would  induce  them  to  consider  the 
priests,  who  officiated  around  him,  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  planetary  train  moving  in  their 
several  stations  by  his  immediate  command 
and  influence,  and  clothed  with  brightness 
from  the  reflection  of  his  own  transcendent 
glory. 

After  having  thus  described,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  revealed  to  us  by  Apuleius  and 
other  antient  writers,  the  Mithriac  mysteries, 
I  come  at  length  to  detail  the  yet  unparallelled 
sufferings  endured  in 


The  Fourth  Asherum,  o-r  State  of  SA- 
NIASSI ;  and  the  Series  of  exquisite 
Tortures  voluntarily  inflicted  on 
Himself  by  the  penitent  YOGEE. 

These  two  states  may  be  considered  as  the 
last  stage  of  the  terrestrial  journey  ol  the 
Metempsychosis.  With  them  the  dreadtul  pe¬ 
riod  of  probation  closes ;  with  them  the  fire 
of  the  human  ordeal  is  finally  extinguished. 
The  word  Saniassi',  as  explained  in  the  Geeta, 
p.  124,  signifies  the  forsaking  of  all  actions 
r  which 
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which  are  desirable.  If  we  might  judge  from 
the  conduct  of  those  who  bear  the  name,  it 
might  with  more  truth  be  rendered  the  per¬ 
forming  of  all  actions  that  can  excite  disgust 
and  impress  horror  on  the  human  soul.  The 
word  Yogee,  or,  as  some  write  it,  Jogue,  is 
derived  from  a  root  signifying  devotion .  By 
the  Saniassi  is  properly  to  be  understood  the 
Brahmin  in  his  fourth  and  highest  degree  of 
spiritual  discipline,  prescribed  in  the  Vedas  for 
those  of  that  cast  who  may  possess  fortitude  of 
mind  and  vigour  of  body  sufficient  to  undergo 
those  excruciating  severities,  which,  when  re¬ 
solutely  persevered  in  .to  the  last,  have  power 
to  unbar  the  gates  of  eternity  and  introduce 
the  performer  immediately  into  paradise.  The 
Yogee  is  properly  a  voluntary  penitent,  who 
aspires  to  the  honours  and  distinction  of  a 
Saniassi,  and  who  endeavours  to  rival,  if  not 
exceed,  him  in  the  number  and  degree  of  his 
aggravated  sufferings.  All  the  writers  of  the 
antient  world,  and  most  of  the  moderns,  have 
confounded  the  two  characters;  and  the  name 
ot  Saniassi  and  Yogee  have  been  promiscuously 
applied.  The  antients,  indeed,  ranked  all  the 
race  ot  these  austere  penitents  under  the  title 
ot  gymnosophists,  or  naked  philosophers.  The 
Brahmin -Saniassi,  however,  does  not  wander 
\  ol.  V.  s  s  about 
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about  entirely  naked,  although  the  Yogee  re¬ 
jects  all  covering,  scorning,  amidst  his  divine 
absorption,  to  bestow  one  thought  on  the 
contemptible  clay  that  holc]s  in  bondage  his 
struggling  soul.  I  shall  first  delineate  the  rigid 
principles  and  deliberate  cruelties  inflicted  on 
himself  by  the  Saniassi.  I  shall  then  enter 
into  rather  an  extensive  detail  of  what  classical 
writers  have  related  concerning  the  antient 
gymnosophist,  and  what,  from  modem  writers 
and  authentic  living  witnesses,  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  relative  to  the  romantic  doc¬ 
trines  and  eccentric  practices  of  those  furious 
maniacs,  the  Yogces  of  the  present  day. 

There  is,  as  we  have  just  intimated,  an  im¬ 
mense  difference  in  the  conduct  of  the  devotee 
of  the  Brahmin  cast  and  that  of  a  devotee  of 
an  inferior  tribe.  The  Saniassi  is  distinguished 
by  the  calm,  the  silent,  dignity  with  which  he 
suffers  the  scries  of  complicated  evils  through 
which  he  is  ordained  to  toil :  the  Yogee  is 
wild  and  desultory  in  his  devotion  and  osten¬ 
tatious  of  the  penances  to  which  he  volun¬ 
tarily  condemns  himself.  I  he  former  buries 
himself  in  the  solitude  ol  the  desert,  and  is 

content  that  God  and  his  own  soul  are  con- 

* 

scions  to  the  austerities  which  he  endures : 
the  latter  seeks  the  crowded  bazar,  or  market¬ 
place, 
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place,  and  delights  to  scourge  and  lacerate 
himself  in  the  sight  of  innumerable  spectators. 
The  professed  design  of  both,  however,  is  to 
detach  their  thoughts  from  all  concern  about 
sublunary  objects;  to  be  indifferent  to  hunger 
and  thirst;  to  be  insensible  to  shame  and  re¬ 
proach  ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  beings 
who  have  not  yet  passed  the  bourn  of  mor¬ 
tality,  to  emancipate  the  soul  from  its  taber¬ 
nacle  of  clay. 

The  leading  principle  that  sways  the  mind 
of  the  Sania^si  is  by  unexampled  austerities  to 
subdue  the  body,  because  he  is  convinced  the 
subjugation  of  the  passions  will  necessarily  fol¬ 
low  that  conquest.  He  exults,  therefore,  in 
making  the  most  painful  sacrifices  that  can 
shock  agonising  nature.  On  entering  this 
degree,  he  instantly,  and  without  scruple,  dis¬ 
cards  for  ever  the  dearest  friend  and  the  ten- 
derest  relative.  The  affectionate  wife,  the 
blooming  daughter,  (for,  the  Saniassi  is  not 
always  advanced  in  years,)  in  vain  clasp  his 
knees  and  solicit  him  to  relax  in  his  dreadful 
purpose  :  he  is  deaf  to  their  cries  and  callous 
to  their  tears ;  he  throws  away  every  article  of 
dress,  except  a  scanty  linen  cloth  of  a  yellow 
colour  which  girds  his  waist,  and,  with  a  pit¬ 
cher  in  one  hand  and  a  pilgrim’s  staff  in  the 

Ss  2  other, 
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other,  lie  hurries  away  to  the  desert,  never  to 
return.  Famine  and  misery  are  the  com¬ 
panions  of  his  solitude.  Absorbed  in  profound 
meditation  on  the  Deity,  lie  never  violates 
the  sacred  silence  in  which  his  lips  are  sealed, 
except  to  pronounce  the  mystic  word  a  wan, 
which  is  the  commencement  of  the  Vedas.* 
His  rood  is  the  fruits  and  herbage  that  spon¬ 
taneously  spring  up  in  the  desert:  if  these  fail 
him,  the  laws  of  his  severe  order  permit  him 
to  go  to  the  nearest  village  and  beg  a  handful 
ot  boiled  rice,  or  other  food,  which  he  eats  on 
the  spot ;  if  they  throw  it  on  the  ground,  he 
takes  it  up  with  his  mouth,  swallowing  only 
as  much  as  will  serve  to  sustain  life.  The 
sole  business  of  that  life  is  incessant  mental 
prayer  and  intense  contemplation.  These  they 
consider  as  uniting  them  intimately  to  the 
Deity  and  enduing  them  with  a  portion  of 
his  power.  Their  energy  is  inexpressible  :  it 
is  felt  th  rough  all  the  works  of  nature  and 
through  all  the  classes  of  existence.  It  can 
call  down  the  stars  from  heaven  and  bring  up 
daemons  from  the  lowest  bobun  of  Naraka. 
To  such  a  length  does  their  fanaticism  on 
this  point  extend,  as  to  lead  them  to  conceive 

♦ 

that  they  can,  by  their  united  power,  actually 

disembody 


*  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  iii.  p.  221. 
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disembody  the  soul,  which  for  a  while  leaves 
its  earthy  mansion  in  litter  insensibility  ;  and, 
after  taking  a  wide  ethereal  flight,  returns  to 

animate  the  breathless  clod. 

A  curious  story  of  this  kind  is  related  by 
Father  Bouchet,  treating  concerning  the  Me¬ 
tempsychosis,  in  the  Lettrcs  Edifiantcs  et 
Curieuses;  which,  on  such  a  subject,  it  would 
be  unpardonable  to  omit,  and  wh  ich  is  as 
follows : 

An  antient  sovereign  of  India,  by  name 
Vcramarken,  having,  by  intense  devotion, 
obtained  this  art  of  occasionally  disengaging 
the  soul  from  its  terrestrial  prison,  was  so  de¬ 
lighted  with  his  new  acquisition,  that,  instead 
of  attending  to  the  duties  ot  his  splendid  and 
important  station  upon  this  globe  of  earth, 
lie  was  perpetually  exploring  the  ethereal  re¬ 
gions  and  soaring  amidst  the  superior  orbs. 
At  those  periods,  in  which  he  meditated  this 
aereal  excursion,  it  was  his  practice  to  retire 
with  only  one  confidential  slave  into  the  midst 
of  a  gloomy  unfrequented  grove,  and  to  his 
care  he  consigned,  during  the  absence  of  his 
soul,  that  inferior  and  contemptible  poifion 
of  himself,  which,  however,  decorated  with 
royal  robes  and  a  resplendent  crown,  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  A>  >ia,  and 

S  s  3 


was 
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uas  the  object  of  little  less  than  idolatry  to 
the  admiring  crowd.  A  too  frequent  repe¬ 
tition  ot  this  practice,  and  an  unguarded  re¬ 
cital  ot  the  mystic  prayer,  called  the  Mandi- 
9  \  C  his  soul  was  released,  in  the 

hearing  of  the  slavre,  excited  a  strong  desire  in 
the  soul  ol  the  latter  to  undertake  a  similar 
flight  into  the  ethereal  regions.  Attending 
diligently,  therefore,  to  the  actions  of  Vera- 
marken,  and  precisely  learning  the  words  of 
the  Mandiram,  he  resolved  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attempt  the  temporary  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  his  own  soul  ;  and,  one  day,  when  the 
monarch  made  a  longer  stay  than  usual  in  the 
ethereal  fields,  he  fell  to  fervent  prayer,  and 
repeated  the  Mandiram,  when,  in  an  instant, 
his  soul,  taking  its  flight  from  his  body,  en¬ 
tered  that  of  his  master.  He  was  now  a 
king,  and  too  well  pleased  with  his  new  form 
and  habiliments  to  think  of  returning  to  his 
former  abject  state.  To  prevent,  therefore, 
his  own  body  from  being  re-animated  when 

i 

the  soul  of  Veramarken  returned,  he  cut  off 
its  head,  and  stalked  away  to  the  palace  in  all 
the  grandeur  of  arrogated  royalty,  where  he 
received  the  honours  due  to  his  late  master, 
and  shared  in  his  stead  the  embraces  of  his 
young  and  beautiful  bride. 


The 
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The  soul  of  the  degraded  monarch  now 
winged  its  flight  towards  the  well-known 
grove,  and  its  horror,  as  well  at  finding  its 
own  receptacle  vanished,  as  at  beholding  the 
headless  trunk  of  the  slave,  may  be  conceited 
but  cannot  be  expressed.  However  irksome 
lie  might  formerly  have  esteemed  human 
existence,  he  now  begun  to  think,  that  a  mag¬ 
nificent  throne  and  a  lovely  consort,  added  to 
the  possession  of  the  great  secret  ot  the  Man- 
diram,  might  stdl  have  rendered  tolerable 
the  remaining  years  ot  its  sojourning  in  the 
veil  of  mortality.  The  reflection,  filled  the 
pensive  spirit  with  intolerable  anguish  ;  it 
kept  hovering,  all  forlorn  and  pensive,  amidst 
the  shades  of  that  baleful  grove,  and  made 
them  resound  with  its  bitter  wailings.  At 
length,  the  compassionate  “  goddess  of  his 
former  devotion'’  (Bhavani,  we  must  suppose, 
the  Indian  Venus)  prepared  for  the  royal 
fugitive  the  beautiful  body  of  a  parrot,  in 
which  he  sped  away  to  the  court,  alas!  only 
to  be  the  distracted  witness  of  his  slave  seated 
on  a  throne  which  had  descended  to  himself 
from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors,  and 
to  see  him  share  the  affectionate  caresses  in¬ 
tended  for  Veramarken.  As  the  hapless  bird, 
under  the  impression  of  these  melancholy  sen- 

S  s  4  timents, 
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timents,  flew  from  one  apartment  to  the  other, 
he  was  caught  by  a  domestic  of  the  palace, 
and,  for  the  admirable  beauty  ot  his  plumage, 
presented,  to  the  queen,  who  detained  him 
prisoner  in  her  own  chamber ;  and  tints  was 
the  unfortunate  monarch,  who  had  possessed 
a  throne  and  had  ranged  the  skies,  con«< 
demned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  as  well  as 
to  be  a  still  nearer  spectator  of  the  rights  of  a 
king  and  a  husband  usurped.  The  secret  would 
never  have  been  known,  had  not  a  holy  Sa- 
niassi,  who,  by  the  power  of  absorption,  could 
penetrate  into  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future,  some  ages  after  revealed  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sovereigns  of  India,  and  as  a 
warning  to  them  not  to  put  too  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  favourites. 

At  all  times  the  Saniassi  beholds  with  in¬ 
difference  whatever  excites  human  delight  or 
inspires  vulgar  mortals  with  aversion  and 
terror;  but,  when  more  particularly  engaged 
at  his  devotions,  there  is  no  object  in  nature 
so  horrible  as  in  the  smallest  degree  to  appal 
him,  nor  so  enchanting  as  for  one  moment  to 
seduce  his  fixed  affections  from  fervid  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  supreme  Brahme.  The  most 
dreadful  thunders  rolling  over  his  head,  balls 

of  fire  bursting  from  the  tempestuous  clouds 

and 
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and  ploughing  up  the  ground  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  around  him,  even  the  earth  itself  con¬ 
vulsed  and  rocking  beneath  him,  have  no 
power  to  dismay  the  soul  of  the  undaunted, 
the  absorbed,  Saniassi.  That  soul  is  a  native 
of  a  more  elevated  region,  soars  in  a  purer 
air.  and  revolves  in  a  nobler  sphere.  The  soul 
of  the  Saniassi  is  with  the  Deity  who  made 
the  worlds  and  commands  the  subject  ele¬ 
ments. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  Saniassi  to  sacrifice 
every  human  feeling  and  passion  at  the  shrine 
of  devotion.  The  rains,  which,  during  the 
annual  inundations,  descend  in  tropical  re¬ 
gions  with  such  resistless  violence,  and  sweep 
every  thing  before  them,  molest  not  the  in¬ 
flexible  devotee  of  the  south  ;  nor  is  the  naked 
northern  Anchorite  observed  to  shiver  amidst 
the  incessant  snows  that  fall  upon  the  sum¬ 
mits  ot  Heemacotc,  the  antient  Imaus,  and 
encircle  up  to  his  neck  the  human  statue  in 
the  holy  mountains  of  the  Brahmins.  Let  a 
table  be  spread  with  the  most  delicious  viands 
that  ever  charmed  the  eye  or  feasted  the  appe¬ 
tite  ol  the  daintiest  epicure  ;  place  the  table, 
thus  abundantly  and  delicately  spread,  before 
the  Saniassi ;  although  he  be  emaciated  with 
long-continued  famine,  and  although  at  the 


same 
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s^nic  time  lie  Teel  llie  sharpest  pangs  of  corro- 
sive  hunger,  he  will  avert  his  eye  from  it  with 
disdain  or  gaze  upon  the  luxurious  banquet 
with  calm  indifference.  Let  strains  of  the 
most  excellent  melody  warble  around  him,  the 
passages  of  his  ears  are  impervious  to  sounds, 
which,  in  other  breasts,  would  awaken  ecstacy 
and  endanger  reason.  Let  nymphs  of  the 
most  transcendant  beauty,  blooming,  lovely, 
and  wanton,  as  those  that  sported  of  old  with 
Creeshna  on  the  hallowed  plains  of  Mathura, 
weave  in  his  presence  the  airy  dance,  the  Sa- 
niassi  is  conscious  to  no  tumults  of  rising 
passion,  but  continues,  in  thought  and  act, 


Chaste  as  the  icicle 
That’s  curdled  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow. 
And  hangs  on  Dian’s  temple. 


The  most  delicious  odours,  exhaled  from  the 
spicc-beds  of  a  garden  of  Oriental  perfumes, 
have  no  fragrance  for  him  ;  to  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  colours  he  is  blind\  amidst  the  most  ex¬ 
cruciating  torments  he  is  dumb. 

In  effect,  by  long  continued  perseverance  in 
these  labourious  but  unnatural  efforts  to  subdue 
his  mortal  part ,  the  corporeal  functions  by 
degrees  lose  their  energy,  and  the  mental  fa¬ 
culties  are  cloxided  and  overwhelmed.  Grown 

torpid 
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torpid  through  inactivity  and  wrapt  in  holy 
insensibility,  the  Satiiassi  is  affected  by  nothing 
that  occurs  within  the  bounded  circle  of  hu¬ 
man  nature.  He  has  no  interest  in  any  object 
below  the  stars,  the  native  region  of  his 
aspiring  soul.  In  vain,  therefore,  to  him  do 
the  seasons  revolve  on  this  terrestrial  globe;  in 
vain  does  the  sun  enlighten  it  with  his  all- 
vivifying  ray ;  in  vain  do  the  nutritious  dews 
and  genial  showers  descend  and  fertilise  it. 
He  feels  no  more  delight,  when  returning 
spring  arrays  its  renovated  aspect  in  beauty 
and  verdure,  than  he  is  capable  of  emotion, 
when  its  arid  surface  is  parched  with  conti¬ 
nued  drought  and  the  famished  herd  perish  by 
thousands  on  the  sterile  plains.  He  is  no  more 
refreshed  by  the  cooling  zephyr  that  wafts 
vigour  and  salubrity  to  its  fainting  inhabitants, 
than  he  is  annoyed  by  the  burning  winds 
from  the  desert,  that  bring  pestilence  and 
death  in  their  train,  and  sweep  whole  nations 
of  his  fellow-creatures  to  the  gulph  of  de¬ 
struction. 

Inflexibly  adhering  to  this  resolute  indif¬ 
ference,  the  avenues  of  his  soul  are  barred 
against  the  insidious  assaults  of  those  delusive 
passions  that  secretly  undermine  and  often 
subvert  the  fortitude  of  the  sublimest  philoso¬ 
phers 
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pliers  and  the  ipost  rigid  disciplinarians.  He 
is  no  more  to  be  soothed  by  the  suggestions  of 
adulation  in  its  most  pleasing  form,  than  he  is 
to  be  terrified  by  the  loudest  clamours  of  re¬ 
proach.  Ambition  and  power  can  have  no  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  man  who  looks  down  upon 
thrones  with  scorn,  who  considers  the  scanty 
and  tattered  fragment  of  yellow  linen  that 
girds  his  loins  as  of  value  far  more  trans- 
cendant  than  the  embroidered  robe  of  majesty  ; 
and  who  looks  upon  himself  to  be  a  portion 
of  that  Deity,  into  whose  infinite  essence  he  is 
soon  to  be  wholly  and  eternally  absorbed. 
Avarice  cannot  influence  the  mind  that  is 

rich  in  the  countless  treasures  of  immortality ; 

* 

a  mind  .that  esteems  gold  as  dross  and  to 
whom  rubies  have  lost  their  lustre  and  value. 
In  fine,  the  highest  distinction,  to  which  the 
Saniassi  aspires,  is  a  state  of  invincible  apathy. 
By  long  habits  of  indifference,  he  becomes 
inanimate  as  a  piece  of  wood  or  stone ;  and, 
though  he  mechanically  respires  the  vital  air, 
he  is  to  all  the  purposes  of  active  life  defunct . 
In  consequence  of  these  unexampled  severities, 
and  this  invincible  abstraction  from  every 
thing  finite,  the  veneration  which  the  whole 
Indian  nation  entertain  for  the  Saniassis  is 
beyond  all  conception.  Vceshnu  himself  re¬ 


veres 
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veres  them  :  to  whatsoever  object  they  touch 
they  impart  sanctity,  and  the  very  dust  of 
their  feet  is  consecrated,  from  the  steeps  ot 
Caucasus  to  the  point  of  Comorin !  !  ! 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Soul,  passing  through  its  several  Stages  of 
Probation  in  the  Veil  oj  Mortality ,  not  in¬ 
elegantly  compared  by  the  Anhenls  to  the  Au¬ 
relia,  and  the  various  Vicissitudes  which  that 
beautiful  Insect  undergoes  in  its  Pr  Oq  ^  ess  to 
Maturity .  —  The  natural  History  of  the 
Chrysalis,  or  Aurelia,  considercd9  which 
necessarily  and  immediately  introduces  the 
noble  Greek  Allegory  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
of  an  Origin  undoubtedly  Asiatic.  —  1  he 
sublime  Moral ,  evidently  intended  to  be  incul¬ 
cated  through  the  JVhole  of  that  Allegory ,  ex¬ 
plained  by  Reference  to  numerous  Gems  and 
Sculptures  of  Antiquity ,  of  beautiful  Design 
and  elaborate  Execution . 

rpHIS  anxious  impatience,  this  ardent 
-*•  lever,  of  the  soul  panting  after  its 
immortal  rest,  and  ascending  progressively 
through  the  stages  of  purity  to  that  final 
abode,  the  Deity  ;  these  incessant  efforts  of 
the  devout  Brahmins  to  stifle  every  ebullition 
ot  human  passion,  and  live  upon  earth  as  if 

thev 
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they  were  already,  and  in  reality,  disembodied, 
cannot  fail  to  remind  the  classical  reader  of 
the  noble  and  beautiful  allegory,  recorded  in 
A  pu lei  us  and  other  antient  writers,  relative 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  charming  Yvxv,  or 
Psyche.  This  celestial  progeny,  Psyche,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  human  soul  personijied,  was 
generally  represented  by  the  antients  under 
the  form  of  a  beautiful  young  virgin  with  the 
•wings  of  a  butterfly ;  and,  sometimes,  on  an- 
tique  gems  and  marbles,  she  is  portrayed 
under  the  form  of  the  aurelia  itself,  in  the  na¬ 
tural  history  of  which  insect  we  may  discover 
the  reason  as  well  as  the  force  of  the  com¬ 
parison.  The  general  outline  of  that  history 
is,  in  brief,  as  follows :  —  The  aurelia  is,  in 
the  first  stage  of  its  existence,  a  common  grub, 
or  worm,  and  lies,  during  the  winter,  in  a 
state  of  torpor,  apparently  dead.  When  the 
genial  spring  renovates  nature,  it  bursts  its 
prison,  and  issues  forth,  as  it  were,  to  new 
life,  arrayed  in  beautiful  attire.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  thought  this  a  just  and  striking  emblem 
of  the  human  soul,  which,  after  a  long  im¬ 
prisonment  in  a  human  form,  at  length,  bursts 
its  terrestrial  bonds  and  immerges  into  immor¬ 
tality.  Such,  I  say,  is  the  general  outline  of 

that  history;  but,  having  considered  the  sub¬ 
ject 
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Ject  with  some  degree  of  attention,  and  trust¬ 
ing  that  I  can  place  some  parts  of  the  parallel 
between  the  human  soul  and  the  aurelia  in  a 
new  point  of  view,  1  shall  not  be  alraid  ot 
disgusting  my  readers  by  entering  into  a  moie 
particular  detail,  relative  to  tbe  growth  and 
maturity  ot  that  insect.  1  he  whole  myste¬ 
rious  fable,  likewise,  ot  Cupid  and  Psyche  is 
so  congenial  with  these  Indian  fictions,  con¬ 
cerning  the  excruciating  severities  to  he  en¬ 
dured  by  the  transmigrating  soul,  that  I  hope 
they  will  pardon  my  introducing  it  into  these 
pages,  since  the  title  of  my  hook  prolesses  to 
compare  the  leading  features  ot  the  mythology 
of  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Greece. 


The  natural  History  of  the  AURE¬ 
LIA  and  the  Fable  of  CUPID  and 
PSYCHE  CONSIDERED. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  aurelia  oc¬ 
curring,  in  most  of  the  mystical  writers  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  as  the  picturesque  emblem  of  the  soul 
passing  through  the  various  stages  of  a  mortal 
to  an  immortal  state,  there  is  great  reason  to 
beiieve  those  theological  philosophers  had  vi¬ 
gilantly  marked  all  the  wonderful  vicissitudes 
Vol.  V.  T  t  which 
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'.'liidi  the  cnrysalis  successively  undergoes, 
and  were  scarcely  less  acquainted  with  its 
history  than  the  curious  and  exploring  sons 
ot  modern  philosophy.  The  first  state  of  the 
chiysaJis  is  a  state  nearly  approaching  to  in¬ 
sensibility;  it  scarcely  appears  to  be  endued 
with  liie ;  its  figure  is  conical;  it  has  neither 
legs  to  walk  nor  wings  to  fly,  and  it  can  take 
no  nourishment*  for  it  has  no  organs  to  re- 
Ceive  or  digest  it.  Is  not  this  a  just  picture  of 
die  human  sou]  in  infancy,  when  it  rests,  as  it 


were,  dormant  in  its  prison  of  clay,  incapable 
of  exertion  and  insensible  to  die  dictates  of 
instruction  and  wisdom? 

Brought  forth  amidst  the  autumnal  gloom, 
and  chilled  by  the  ungenial  damps  and  ri¬ 
gours  of  that  inclement  season,  the  embryo- 
aurelia  remains  in  this  inactive  state  during 
{lie  early  wintry  months.  As  the  cold  and 
darkness  of  winter  pass  away,  and  the  sun  be¬ 
gins  to  exert  its  power  both  on  the  animal 
and  vegetable  creation,  the  apparently-insen- 
sible  atom  shews  some  principles  of  life,  and, 
gradually  shedding  its  coat,  or  skin,  and  put¬ 
ting  on  a  more  brilliant  hue,  it  begins  to  feed 
on  the  tender  springing  herbage  of  the  infant 
year.  The  variety  and  exquisite  beauty  of  the 
colours  of  the  different  species  of  the  cater¬ 
pillar 
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pillar  in  this  state  are  infinite  and  admirable* 
Some  of  them  are  superbly  clothed  in  brilliant 
gold,  whence*  in  fact,  they  obtain  the  name 
of  chrysalis,  from  x?vcro^  gold,  as  they  arc 
called  aurelia,  from  aitrum  ;  and  it  is  tills  bril¬ 
liant  insect  by  which  principally  the  antients 
intended  to  symbolise  the  soul,  that  radiant 
emanation  of  the  Divinity  in  man.  Some  arc 
of  ah  elegant  green  colour,  others  of  a  beau- 
tiful  and  bright  yellow.  They  successively 
change  these  colours  as  they  advance  towards 
maturity  through  the  different  stages  of  a 
caterpillar,  a  chrysalis,  and  a  butterfly;  and, 
by  this  change,  as  well  as  by  that  of  their 
external  coat,  exhibit  ample  evidence  of  that 
metamorphosis  actually  taking  place,  which 
formed  the  basis  ot  the  pleasing  fables  ot  the 
antients  on  this  subject.  As  the  vernal  season 
increases,  the  amelia  also  increases  in  vigour, 
sprightlincss,  and  magnitude,  till,  at  length, 
its  tender  wings  bursting  from  the  mem¬ 
branous  integument  that  confined  them*,  it 
mounts  into  the  air  a  perfect  butterfly  and 

joyfully  spreads  its  richly-variegated  pinions 
to  the  sun. 

* 

May  not  the  aurelia,  in  this  improved  stage 
of  its  existence,  be  considered  as  a  striking 
emblem  of  the  soul  arrived  at  the  period  of 

T  c  ^  maturity 
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maturity  in  the  human  state,  when  education 
has  lent  all  its  aid  to  expand  the  daring  ge¬ 
nius  and  ripen  to  perfection  the  fervid 
thought;  when  man,  liberated  from  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  grave  tutors  and  the  fetters  of 
parental  authority,  launches  forth  into  the 
vast  ocean  of  life  and  ranges  uncontrolled 
wheresoever  his  inclination  leads  him?  This 
the  antients  esteemed  the  period  of  the  greatest 
danger;  in  this  state  are  felt  the  most  furious 
assaults  of  the  various  passions,  those  vultures 
of  the  soul,  each  alternately  exerting  its  bane¬ 
ful  influence  to  harass  it  in  its  terrestrial 
journey,  to  stagger  its  resolution,  and  under¬ 
mine  all  the  principles  of  virtue.  Ambition 
111  •cs  it  with  the  desire  of  unbounded  sway, 
avarice  entangles  it  in  a  thousand  sordid  and 
perplexing  cares,  envy  stimulates  it  to  the 
perpetration  of  base  and  criminal  designs, 
while  love,  all-conquering  love,  renders  it  its 
abject  slave.  To  guard  the  spiritual  pilgrim 
from  the  despotism  of  the  last-named  tyrant 
was  the  principal  purpose  of  the  antient 
theologists  in  the  following  beautiful  allegory 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  I  have  abridged 
from  Apuleius,  it  being  of  such  a  length  as  to 
engross  nearly  the  whole  of  the  filth  and  sixth 
book  of  the  Mctamorphoseos  of  that  author. 

In 
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In  a  certain  city,  says  Apuleius,  there  lived 
a  king  and  queen  who  were  blest  with  three 
daughters,  all  of  great  beauty ;  but  the  young¬ 
est,  in  that  point,  infinitely  outshone  the  two 
others.  lier  charms,  indeed,  were  so  trans¬ 
cendent,  that  nature  seemed  to  have  exhausted 
all  her  skill  in  forming  her.  The  fame  ot  this 
the  most  lovely  creature  whom  human  eye 
had  ever  beheld  ran  rapidly  through  all  the 
neighbouring  regions,  and  multitudes  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  admire  and  adore.  All 
that  saw'  her  exclaimed,  with  rapture,  that 
Venus  in  person  was  come  dow'n  Irom  heaven 
to  visit  mankind  ;  and  the  rites  of  Cnidos, 
Paphos,  and  Cythcra,  were  transferred  to  tlfe 
city,  sanctified  by  the  residence  of  the  match¬ 
less  virgin.  Sacra  de&  (Veneris)  dcscruntur , 
templa  deformantur ,  pulvinaria  protc''initur,  cc- 
remonice  negligunlur ,  incorona ta  simulachra ,  et 
arce  vidua  frigido  cinere  foedata.*  The  real 
Venus,  equally  incensed  and  indignant  at  this 
treatment,  and  jealous  of  her  too-fortunate 
rival,  incites  her  son  Cupid  to  revenge  the 
wrongs  of  his  mother.  “  My  beloved  Cupid/’ 
says  the  distracted  parent,  “  a  presumptuous 
mortal  dares  to  contest  witii  me  the  palm  of 
beauty  and  usurps  the  rites  paid  at  the  altars 
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of  thy  native  Paphos :  oh  !  fly  instantly  to 
the  detested  city  of  her  abode,  arm  thyself 
with  one  of  thy  keenest  arrows,  and,  pointing 
it  to  her  heart,  let  her  languish  in  all  the 
agonies  of  unpitied  1  ove ;  or,  it  that  be  im¬ 
possible,  from  the  resistless  influence  of  her 
ch  arms,  let  her  affections  be  fixed  on  some 
worthless  monster  in  the  form  of  a  man  who 
may  be  equally  distinguished  for  his  crimes 
and  his  poverty,  who  may  inflict  on  her  the 
most  unheard-of  cruelties,  and  render  her  the 
most  miserable,  as  she  is  the  most  beautiful, 
of  her  sex.’'  Cupid,  obedient  to  the  stern 
mandate,  immediately  hasted  away  to  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  Psyche’s  father,  his  bow  was  bent,  and 
the  shaft,  charged  full  of  the  soft  poison  of 
love,  was  ready  to  be  launched  at  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  fair  :  the  sight,  however,  of  such  ama¬ 
zing  beauty  disarmed  the  furious  young  deity. 
His  hand  trembled,  his  foot  faultered,  and  he 
became  the  victim  of  those  charms  of  which 
he  intended  to  have  been  the  destroyer. 

In  the  mean  time,  Psyche,  though  gazed 
at,  admired,  and  praised,  by  all,  seemed  to  be 
doomed  to  waste  the  bloom  of  youth  in  barren 
celibacy.  Her  beauty  was  of  that  nature  (for, 
in  fact,  Psyche  is  only  the  virtuous  principle 
in  the  soul  personified)  that  it  inspired  reveren¬ 
tial 
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tiiil  awe  rather  than  kindled  aidcnt  attachment 
in  the  beholder.  Even  those,  who  were  in¬ 
flamed  with  affection  for  her,  dared  not  ap¬ 
proach  the  idol  of  their  devotion  nor  pre¬ 
sumed  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage.  Although, 
therefore,  her  sisters,  who  were  of  more  ac¬ 
cessible  bcautv,  were  married  to  two  powerful 
sovereigns,  the  lovely,  the  forlorn,  Psyche 
could  gain  no  suitor  of  any  rank;  but,  like 
some  silent  solitary  statue,  surveyed  only  with 
delight  for  its  admirable  symmetry,  received 
not  the  caresses  of  nuptial  love  nor  glowed 
with  the  fervour  of  mutual  affection.  The 
wearisome  day  was  consumed  in  sighs;  her 
pillow  by  night  was  bathed  with  tears  :  she 
sometimes  bewailed  aloud  her  miserable  situa¬ 
tion  ;  nor  forbore,  at  others,  to  execrate  that 
distinguished  beauty,  the  lustre  of  which  sub-> 
jected  her  to  so  hard  a  fate. 

Penetrated  with  anguish  at  the  distress  of 
their  disconsolate  daughter,  anxious  for  the 
restoration  of  her  tranquillity,  and  fearful  lest 
her  health  should  be  injured  by  her  continual 
grief,  her  royal  parents  consult  the  Delphic 
oracle  upon  her  unhappy  case,  and  the  dread¬ 
ful  mandate  of  Apollo  could  not  fail  to  in¬ 
spire  both  their  own  minds,  and  that  of  the 
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tender  Psyche,  with  grief  and  horror  in¬ 
expressible. 


Montis  in  excelsi  scopulo  desiste  puellam, 
Ornatam  znundo  funerci  thalami.  Sic.  &:c.* 


“  Let  the  maid  be  conveyed  to  the  rocky 
summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  there  ar¬ 
rayed,  not  in  bridal  robes,  but  in  funeral  or¬ 
naments  ;  and,  wrapt  in  the  shroud  of  death, 
let  her  await  the  husband  she  so  anxiously 
solicits/’  She  is  not  doomed  to  marry  any 
being  of  mortal  descent ; 

Sed  saevum  atque  ferum,  vipereumque  malum. 


“  but  a  being  fierce,  implacable,  and  malig¬ 
nant  as  the  viper a  being  terrible  on  earth 
and  formidable  to  the  gods  themselves.-f* 

The  moral  of  the  allegory  hitherto  must  be 
evident  to  the  meanest  capacity  :  it  is  the  vir¬ 
tuous  principle  of  the  human  soul  overcome 
by  concupiscence,  that  is,  carnal  affection  as 
opposed  to  spiritual,  and  the  punishment  we 
see  rapidly  follows.  The  indulgence  of  sensual 
passions  is  the  death  of  that  virtuous  prin¬ 
ciple  :  the  soul  itself  bocomes  defunct  in  a 
moral  sense,  and  therelore  Psyche  is  to  be 

veiled 


*  See  Apuleii  Meta  morph,  p.  93. 
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veiled  in  a  shroud,  and  exposed  to  do  penance 
on  a  h isrh  and  desolate  mountain. 

o 

By  this  dreadful  oracle,  not  only  the  royal 
family  but  the  whole  city  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  consternation.  All  classes  of 
people  made  the  cause  of  Psyche  their  own, 
and  every  quarter  resounded  with  cries  and 
lamentations.  It  was,  however,  indispensa¬ 
bly  necessary,  after  consulting  the  god,  punc¬ 
tually  to  obey  his  sublime,  though  stern,  be¬ 
hest.  The  funeral  solemnities  and  the  death¬ 
ful  robe  were  prepared  ;  the  day  was  fixed 
for  the  performance  of  this  grand  sacrifice  of 
a  beautiful  virgin  to  Death  and  IIymen, 
whose  torches  were  now,  for  the  first  time, 
to  unite  their  flames,  and  gleam  on  the  stu- 
pified  populace  their  dreadful  glare.  At 
length  that  day  arrived  ;  and  both  court  and 
city,  moving  forward  in  one  vast  cavalcade  of 
woe,  accompanied  Psyche  to  the  fatal  moun¬ 
tain.  Steeped  in  tears,  and  torn  with  inex- 

% 

pressible  agony,  she  slowly  proceeded-  to  the 
solemnization  ol  what  were  to  be  at  once  her 
bridal  and  funeral  rites.  The  original  is  highly 
beautiful :  ct  lachrymosa  Psyche  comitatur  non 
nuptias  sed  exsequias  suas. 

Arrived  at  the  spot  marked  out  by  the  ora¬ 
cle,  which  was  the  highest  eminence  of  the 

mountain, 
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mountain,  she  was  there  left  by  her  miserable 
parents  and  the  sorrowing  multitude,  who, 
returning  to  the  city,  gave  way  to  the  violence 
of  their  grief  as  for  a  beloved  relative  deceased, 
and  both  the  walls  of  the  palace  and  the  private 
houses  of  the  citizens  were  hung  with  sable, 
in  token  of  respect  to  her  memory.  In  the 
mean  time,  Psyche,  deeply  regretting  her  past 
impatience  under  the  restraints  of  virtuous 
celibacy,  remained  in  her  lofty  exiled  situation 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  suspense  and  anxiety. 
It  was  not  long  before  a  zephyr  embraced  the 
trembling  fair  one,  and  bore  her,  gently  gli¬ 
ding  through  the  air,  into  the  bosom  of  a  spa¬ 
cious  valley,  rich  with  verdure  and  fragrant 
with  flowers.  Here,  reclined  upon  a  bed  ot 
soft  aromatic  herbage,  the  tumult  of  her  mind 
gradually  subsided,  her  tears  were  dissipated, 
and  her  senses  enlivened.  After  a  short  re¬ 
pose,  curiosity  induced  her  to  rise  and  explore 
the  recesses  of  a  spacious  wood  adjoining, 
where  music,  more  sweet  than  mortal  ever  be¬ 
fore  heard,  warbled  from  the  branches,  and 
fountains  of  the  purest  water  pcipctually 
played,  cooling  and  refreshing  the  air,  heated 
by  the  beams  ol  a  meridian  sun.  Proceeding 
farther,  she  entered  a  stately  palace,  the  roots 
of  which  glittered  with  gold  and  silver;  whilo 
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its  variegated  pavement  sparkled  with  precious 
stones  cf  the  loveliest  hue  and  the  richest  bril¬ 
liancy.  What  appeared  to  her  most  wonder¬ 
ful  of  all  was,  that  this  beautiful  palace  was 
without  an  owner ;  tor,  as  she  wandered 
through  its  rich  saloons,  no  human  being  met 
her  ajc,  though  the  most  melodious  voices 
from  invisible  forms  accosted  her  a v9  in¬ 
cessantly  inviting  her  to  make  that  palace  her 
constant  residence,  to  bathe  by  day,  without 
restraint,  in  its  ambrosial  fountains,  and  re¬ 
pose  by  night,  without  fear,  on  its  gilded  solas; 
sofas  of  a  texture  far  softer  than  the  springing 
down  of  the  cygnet,-  for,  the  silk  which 
formed  them  was  woven  in  a  celestial  loom, 
Periving  confidence  from  this  soothing  ad¬ 
dress,  Psyche  now  sat  down  to  partake  of  a 
banquet  prepared  by  the  same  invisible  agents. 
The  most  elegant  viands  were  successively 
served  up  in  golden  dishes,  and  wines  of  ex¬ 
quisite  flavour  sparkled  before  her  in  agate 
vases.  To  this  miraculous  banquet  succeeded 
concerts  of  soft  music  from  immortal  harps, 
whose  tender  thrilling  strains  pierced  the  soul 
of  the  delighted  virgin  and  dissolved  it  in 
voluptuous  languor.  These  were  but  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  the  refined  pleasures  of  nuptial  love, 
which,  with  advancing  night,  were  rapidly 

approaching 
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approaching ;  when  Psyche,  with  mingled 
terror  and  transport,  was  to  clasp  the  myste¬ 
rious  husband  promised  her  by  heavCn. 

Tim  star  of  evening,  friendly  to  Hymen, 
already  began  to  glimmer  on  high  in  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven.  Fatigued  with  the  alternate 
sufferings  and  joy,  produced  by  the  wonder¬ 
ful  vicissitudes  ol  the  past  day,  and  deriving 
some  gleams  of  hope  from  what  she  had  al¬ 
ready  experienced,  yet  still  trembling  at  the 
dreadful  oracle.  Psyche  at  length  retired  to 
the  nuptial  bed,  which  her  unseen  attendants 
had  prepared,  sprinkled  with  odours  and  de¬ 
corated  with  flowers.  The  solitude  of  the 
scene  and  the  darkness  of  surrounding  night 
added  to  her  perplexity,  and  filled  with  un¬ 
utterable  solicitude  the  throbbing  bosom  ot 
the  virgin.  After  a  short  interval  of  dreadful 
suspense,  a  voice,  benign  and  soothing,  bade 
her  dismiss  unnecessary  terror,  and,  in  an  in¬ 
stant,  she  found  herself  locked  in  the  tond 
embrace  of  a  husband,  who,  though  un¬ 
known,  inspired  no  terror;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  whose  precipitate  retreat,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  day,  filled  her  with  concern  and 
grief.  Invisible  nymphs  now  hover  around 
the  deserted  bed,  who  with  harmonious  voi¬ 
ces,  hail  the  new  bride,  and  invite  her  to  a 

repetition 
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repetition  of  the  pleasures  of  the  preceding 
day.  She  ranges  with  fresh  delight  through 
the  delicious  gardens  and  all  the  apartments 
of  that  magnificent  palace ;  site  listens  to  ti<c 
warbiinsr  of  the  birds  and  the  murmuring  (-1 

o 

the  fountains  ;  she  again  bathes  in  the  stream 
her  beauteous  limbs,  sits  down  to  the  delicious 
repast,  is  regaled  with  music  by  celestial 
bands,  and,  at  night,  no  longer  reluctant,  re¬ 
tires  to  the  same  bed,  and  again  enjoys  the 
embrace  of  her  affectionate,  but  fugitive,  hus¬ 
band. 

A  long  period  elapsed  in  this  unceasing 
round  of  daily  pleasure,  and  this  nightly  com¬ 
merce  with  a  bridegroom,  whom  as  yet  she 
had  not  beheld.  All  remembrance  oi  her  for¬ 
mer  sufferings  was  erased  from  her  mind, 
while  her  invisible  attendants  prevented  her 
feeling  the  tedium  of  solitude  and  the  absence 

vj 

of  her  lord  during  the  day,  by  perpetually 
varying  the  amusements  of  the  enchanting 
paradise  that  held  her  a  willing  prisoner.  Her 
happiness  might  have  continued  for  ever  could 
sire  have  ku.pt  a  secret,  or  restrained  within 
due  bounds  that  fatal  curiosity  whiAh  too 

often  betrays  the  unthinking  part  of  her  sex 

• 

into  errors  never  to  be  remedied. 
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Anxiety  tor  the  late  of  their  daughter  had 
long  banished  repose  from  the  bosom  of  her 
disconsolate  parents.  They  prevailed  on  her 
two  sisters  to  undertake  the  task  of  exploring 
her  .retreat ;  and  the  latter  repaired,  without 
delay,  to  the  desolate  mountain,  on  whose 
summit  she  had  been  exposed.  The  same  gen¬ 
tle  zephyr,  that  had  conveyed  Psyche  to  the 
happy  valley,  was  also  ready  to  conduct  her 
sisters  to  that  secluded  spot,  and  they  were 
soon  watted  to  the  palace  of  delights.  Psyche 
had  been  forewarned,  by  her  nightly  paramour, 
of  their  intended  visit,  and,  at  first,  received 
his  strict  injunctions  not  to  have  any  commu¬ 
nion  with  them,  as  the  interview  might  be 
productive  of  the  most  dreadful  calamities  to 
all  parties.  She  promised  to  obey  those  in¬ 
junctions  ;  but  growing,  in  consequence,  de¬ 
jected  and  melancholy,  she  obtained  his  per¬ 
mission  to  entertain  them.  The  adventurous 
princesses  were  received  with  transport,  shewn 
all  the  rarities  of  the  castle,  and  dismissed  to 

A 

the  court  of  their  royal  parents,  but  with  the 
assurance  that  she  was  the  happiest  of  women, 
and  wedded  to  a  husband,  young,  beautiful, 
finely  accomplished,  and  ardently  attached  to 
her. 


Burning 
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Burning  with  envy  at  her  happy  lot,  these 
ungrateful  sisters  soon  began  to  plot  the  ruin 
of  the  generous  and  unsuspecting  Psyche. 
They  took  an  opportunity  ot  repeating  their 
visit;  and,  insidiously  inquiring  into  parti¬ 
culars  concerning  that  husband,  on  whose 
charms  she  had  so  rapturously  descanted, 
learned  from  her  answers  the  iatal  scciet  ot  his 
visiting  her  only  during  the  night-season,  and 
that  she  was  a  stranger  to  the  sight  though 
not  to  the  embrace  ot  her  beloved  consoit. 
Having  obtained  this  clue,  these  hat  pics  in  a 
female  torm  retired  to  plan  their  diabolical 
project  of  plunging  in  inexpressible  misery  an 
amiable  and  affectionate  sister;  who,  however, 
was  again  kindly  cautioned  by  her  husband 
not  to  listen  to  their  artful  and  base  insinua¬ 
tions  to  his  prejudice.  At  their  next  inter¬ 
view,  therefore,  they  alarmed  her  with  dread¬ 
ful  apprehensions  relating  to  the  al most-1  or- 
gotten  oracle  of  Apollo,  which  had  destined 
Her  to  the  arms  of  a  monster,  malignant  and 
venomous  as  a  viper ;  and  they  persuaded  her, 
that,  under  the  assumed  appearance  ot  a 
young  man,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  she  was  ac¬ 
tually  married  to  a  monstrous  serpent,  who, 
when  satiated  with  her  charms,  would  not  tail 
fn  :.:p  nn0n  |lcr  unheard-of  cruelties,  and 

finally 
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finally  put  her  to  a  miserable  death.  Struck 
with  horror  at  this  intimation,  unable  to  ac¬ 
count  for  her  husband’s  continued  reluctance 
to  discover  himself,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
comparing  the  oracle  with  the  nocturnal  visit 
and  clandestine  embrace,  Psyche  confessed  her- 
sell  overcome  by  the  force  of  their  represen¬ 
tation,  and  earnestly  implored  their  advice  to¬ 
wards  extricating  herself  from  the  danger  of 
impending  destruction.  The  council  given  by 
her  sisters  was,  that  she  should  secretly  convey 
a  lighted  lamp  and  a  razor  into  some  obscure 
recess  of  the  chamber  in  which  they  slept; 
that,  when  the  monster’s  eyes  were  scaled  in 
slumber,  she  should,  with  the  former,  take 
the  prohibited  survey  of  his  person,  and,  with 
the  latter,  sever  his  head  from  his  body.  By 
this  resolute  act  alone  could  she  avoid  the  mi- 
serable  end  to  which  she  was,  otherwise,  in¬ 
evitably  devoted.  The  terrified  Psyche  pro¬ 
mised  compliance,  and  the  princesses  were 
again  wafted  back  by  the  obedient  zephyr. 
Psyche,  determined  faithfully  to  execute  their 
pernitious  counsels,  concealed  in  her  chamber 
the  lamp  which  was  to  reveal,  and  the  razor 
which  was  to  immolate,  her  sleeping  husband. 

* 

The  instant  his  eyes  were  closed,  she  stole 
softly  from  his  side,  and  seising,  with  impa¬ 
tience. 
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tience,  the  concealed  lamp,  hurried  to  the  bed¬ 
side  to  gratify  herself  with  a  survey  so  long 
and  naidlv  denied,  and  dispatch  at  one*  her 
intended  murderer.  She  elevates  the  lamp, 
and,  by  its  light,  discovers  no  formidable 
monster,  no  envenomed  serpent,  but  the  lovely, 
the  enchanting,  Cupid,  the  god  ot  young 
desires,  conspicuous  by  the  vermilion  that 
glowed  on  his  check  and  lips,  by  the  purple 
hue  of  his  waving  wings,  and  by  the  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty  of  bis  yellow  tresses.  1  be 
rashness  and  cruelty  of  the  bloody  act  she  was 
about  to  perpetrate  overwhelmed  her  with 
horror  and  filled  her  bosom  with  remorse  and 
anguish  inexpressible.  She  gazed  upon  him 
again  and  again  with  renewed  delight,  and 
she  would  have  plunged  in  her  own  throat  the 
fatal  weapon,  but,  .in  the  midst  of  her  pertur¬ 
bation,  it  had  fallen  out  of  her  languid  grasp. 
At  the  foot  of  the  bed  lay  the  bow  and  ar¬ 
rows  of  the  juvenile  god.  She  admired  the 
elegance  of  the  workmanship,  and,  trying  the 
point  of  one  of  the  arrows,  she  unfortunately 
wounded  her  finger.  That  wound,  however, 
was  trivial  compared  with  the  greater  one 
which  now  rankled  in  her  heart,  and  she  con¬ 
tinued  fixing  her  enraptured  eyes  upon  the 
sleeping  god.  As  she  advanced  nearer  him, 
Vo,l.  V.  U  u  bv 
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by  fatal  miscnance,  a  drop  of  burn! n ~  o!! 
trom  the  lamp  which  she  held  in  her  hand, 
fell  upon  the  right  shoulder  of  CupicI,  who, 
being  awaked  by  the  anguish  of  the  wound, 
immediately  spread  his  wings  for  flight.  In 
vain  did  Psyche  attempt  to  arrest  that  flight 
by  entreaty,  by  tears,  and  by  forcibly  grasp¬ 
ing  Isis  feet.  The  frowning  dcitv,  springing: 
up  into  the  air,  raised  her  up  with  him  a  lit¬ 
tle  way,  and  then  let  her  fall  to  the  ground. 
Alighting  upon  a  cypress-tree  that  grew  near, 
from  its  funeral  boughs,  the  emblem  of  Ins 
deceased  affection ,  he  bitterly  upbraided  her  for 
her  curiosity  and  want  of  confidence  in  his 
counsels:  he  then  fled  away  and  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared. 

The  anguish,  which,  upon  this  event, 
seised  the  mind  of  Psyche,  it  is  impossible 
to  describe.  No  gentle  voices  from  invisible 
attendants  now  soothed  her  extreme  affiic- 
tion ;  no  music  from  immortal  harps  war¬ 
bled  sweet  symphonies  in  her  ear.  All  was 
hushed,  all  was  silent,  as  death  and  midnight. 
On  a  sudden,  while  she  stood  wringing  her 
hands  in  frantic  grief,  a  thunder-storm,  burst¬ 
ing  on  the  palace,  shivered  it  to  atoms;  and 
the  garden  of  delights  was  converted  into  a 
blasted  and  barren  heath,  through  which  an 

impetuous 
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impetuous  river  rolled.  Into  that  river  she 
instanti v  plunged,  m  the  fond  hope  ot  buiy- 
ino*  herself  and  all  her  miseries  in  the  friendly 

<5  .  . 

wave.  But  the  final  period  ot  those  miseries 
was  not  yet  arrived ;  and  the  river,  out  of 
respect  to  (lie  wife  of  Cupid,  immediately 
threw  her  back  upon  the  banks.  Presently 
after  she  sees  the  god  Pan  and  solicits  his  ad- 
vice.  Pan  condoles  with  her,  but  acquaints 
her  there  is  no  hope  for  her  unless  she  can 
make  her  peace  with  Cupid.  In  pursuit  of 
the  injured  deity,  she  continues  for  a  long 
time  wandering  about  the  earth  ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  her  peregrination,  she  meets  with 
one  of  those  sisters,  whose  perfidious  counsel 
was  the  cause  of  her  ruin,  and  upon  whom, 
therefore,  she  was  determined  to  be  revenged. 
She  recites  to  her  the  storv  of  her  melancholy 
adventures;  informs  her  that  Cupid  had  re¬ 
pudiated  her  as  a  punishment  for  her  curiosi¬ 
ty;  and,  moreover,  had  threatened,  as  a  more 
signal  infliction  of  his  vengeance  upon  her¬ 
self,  to  marry  one  of  her  sisters.  Inflamed 
with  hope  that  she  might  he  the  intended 
bride,  her  ambitious  sister  immediately  hur¬ 
ried  away  to  the  rocky  eminence,  whence  she 
had  formerly  been  wafted  to  the  paiace  of 
Cupid;  and,  not  doubting  hut  th?t  the  same 

C  u  Lz  zephyr 
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zephyr  Would  safely  transport  her  thither,  she 
let  herself  drop  down  irom  the  summit  and 
was  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rocks  below. 
Shortly  after,  meeting  the  other  sister,  she  de¬ 
luded  her  with  the  same  story,  and  she  also 
miserably  perished  in  the  same  snare.  In  this 
respect.  Psyche  was  not  actuated  by  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  her  accustomed  benevolence;  but,  let 
it  be  remembered,  her  wrongs  were  trying 
and  aggravated  ;  and,  when  once  virtue  is 
fled,  rage  and  revenge,  with  a  thousand 
other  turbulent  passions,  rush  in,  unresisted, 
upon  the  defenceless  soul. 

In  the  mean  time,  Venus,  incensed  beyond 
measure  both  at  the  failure  of  her  scheme  for 
Psyche's  destruction  and  ai  the  torments 
which  Cupid  suffered  from  his  wound,  re¬ 
solved  to  find  out  her  rival  upon  earth  and 
inflict  upon  her  the  most  exemplary  vengeance. 
That  unhappy  exile  was  still  traversing  the 
earth  in  search  of  her  dear  Cupid,  and  acci¬ 
dentally  coming  to  a  temple  of  Ceres,  she  col¬ 
lected,  from  a  neighbouring  corn-field,  a  few 
ears  of  loose  grain,  and  devoutly  offered  them 
up  to  that  goddess,  earnestly  entreating  her  to 
take  an  unhappy  female  under  her  protection, 
and  shield  her  from  the  menaced  fury  of  the 
mother  of  Cupid.  Ceres  vouchsafed  her  no 

other 
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other  answer  than  that  she  would  not  he  ac¬ 
tively  hostile  to  her  rmr  betray  the  path  ot 
her  flight  to  Venus.  She  met  with  nearly  the 
same  reply  from  Juno,  at  whose  shrine  she  af¬ 
terwards  paid  homage  and  offered  sacrifice. 
At  length  she  resolved  to  prostrate  herself  be¬ 
fore  the  cruel  Venus  herself,  with  whom  it 
was  possible  she  might  find  Cupid,  who,  she 
flattered  herself,  would  relent  at  her  tears 
and  prevail  .on  his  mother  to  relent  also.  In 
both  these  expectations  she  was  cruelly  di^ap- 
pointed  ;  for,  when  she  came  to  her  temple, 
the  haughty  vindictive  goddess  refused  to  re¬ 
ceive,  as  a  suppliant,  her  whose  crimes  no  re¬ 
pentance  could  obliterate,  no  prayers  atone 
for,  no  tears  expunge.  She  was  determined 
to  sei$e  her  as  a  victim,  but  that  she  thought 
beneath  her  dignity  to  do  at  a  time  when 
she  came  to  her  altars  in  a  humble  and 
supplicating  posture.  She,  thercfoie,  ascended 
Olympus  and  entreated  Jupiter  to  dispatch 
Mercury  to  bring  Psyche  before  her  as  a  guilty 
criminal  destined  to  appease  the  vengeance  of 
an  insulted  goddess. 

Before  the  swift  Mercury  could  execute  ins 
cruel  mission,  Custom,  one  of  the  confiden¬ 
tial  domestics  of  Venus,  happened  to  meet 
with  Psyche,  and,  seising  her,  dragged  her 
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by  the  hair  of  her  head  to  her  mistress.  Ve¬ 
nus,  the  instant  she  saw  her  rival,  in  a  pa¬ 
roxysm  of  rage,  flew  at  her,  tore  her  beautiful 
and  flowing  tresses,  and  rent  in  pieces  her  silken 
robe ;  violently  beating  her  about  the  head 
and  wounding  that  lace  whose  exquisite  beauty 
hud  won  iroin  her  so  many  admirers.  But  this 
was  not  all,  Psyche  was  now  under  the  abso¬ 
lute  dominion  of  Venus,  (illicit  love,) 
wno  makes  mere  drudges  of  her  votaries  and 

SUBJECTS  THEM  TO  THE  MOST  PAINFUL  AND 


toilsome  servitude. 

The  first  task  which  Venus,  the  mater  sceva 
cupidinum ,  imposed  upon  the  beautiful  Psyche, 
was  to  separate  into  distinct  parcels  an  im¬ 
mense  heap  of  grains  intermixed,  consisting 
ol  wheat,  bailey,  millet,  poppies,  peas,  len¬ 
tils,  and  beans,  all  promiscuously  jumbled 
together.  She  was  enjoined  to  perform  this 
tedious  and  difficult  task  before  night,  and 
Venus  appointed  two  others  of  her  attendants. 
Sorrow  and  Anxiety,  to  be  her  vigilant 
guardians  and  companions.  Psyche  was 
thunderstruck  at  this  severe  injunction,  to 
perform,  within  so  short  a  period,  what  she 
conceived  to  be  totally  impracticable  in  the 
course  of  a  prolonged  life,  and  remained,  for 

some  time,  in  stupid  insensibility.  But  a  brood 
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of  industrious  ants,  who  tenanted  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  hillock,  hearing  the  injunction,  took 
compassion  upon  her  and  separated  the  giain 
for  her  within  the  allotted  time.  1  he  second 
task  enjoined  her  was  to  fetch  her  severe  ty- 
rant  a  lock  of  golden  wool  from  certain  sheep 
that  fed  on  the  steep  and  almcst-inaccessible 
banks  of  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  which  must 
be  passed  before  she  could  reach  the  demanded 
object.  Psyche,  despairing  of  being  able  cither 
to  pass  the  stream,  or  obtain  the  lock  of  golden 
wool,  was  just  on  the  point  of  again  attempting 
to  drown  herself,  when  a  reed  softly  w  hispered 
certain,  articulate  sounds,  from  which  she 
learned  how  to  get  possession  of  the  wool 
without  danger,  which  she  in  consequence  ob¬ 
tained,  and  exultingly  bore  to  Venus.  All 
this  ready  and  punctual  performance  of  tasks, 
scarcely  practicable  by  human  nature,  was  of 
no  avail ;  Venus  seemed  to  rise  in  the  severity 
of  her  injunctions,  in  proportion  to  the 
promptitude  ot  Psyche  to  execute  them  ;  and 
she  now  orders  her  to  letch  her  s'  pitcher  of 
black  and  deadly  water  that  issued  from  a 
fountain  guarded  by  dragons.  As  she  was 
considering  with  herself  how  this,  the  most 
terrible  ol  her  mandates  yet  issued,  was  to  be 
accomplished,  an  eagle,  pouncing  down  from 
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above,  with  his  talons  snatched  the  pitcher 
fiom  her  trembling  hand,  then,  soaring  awav 
to  the  appointed  fountain,  filled  it,  and 
brought  it  back  to  Psyche,  who  carried  it  to 
Venus,  and  hoped  that  now,  at  least,  her  labours 
and  sorrows  would  have  their  final  consum¬ 
mation.  But  what  pencil  .can  adequately 
paint  the  horrors  of  the  exhausted  Psyche, 
when,  instead  of  being  instantly  admitted  to 
her  forgiveness  and  th*e  enjoyment  of  her  former 

m 

communion  with  Cupid,  she  received  imme¬ 
diate  and  positive  orders  to  visit  the  gloomy 
subterraneous  regions  of  Pluto,  and  request 
of  Proserpine  a  casket  which  might  contain  a 
portion  of  the  beauty  of  the  Stygian  queen, 
to  repair  what  Venus  herself  had  lost  by  her 
anxiety  and  exertion  in  curing  the  wound  of 
Cupid.  She  was  commanded  to  use  dispatch 
on  this  embassy,  since  there  was  shortly  to  be 
an  assembly  of  the  gods,  in  which  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  Venus  to  appear  with  beauty  the 
least  impaired.  Psyche,  ignorant  of  any 
other' way  of  visiting  the  infernal  region  than 
by  death,  interpreted  this  order  into  an  in¬ 
junction  to  kill  herself,  to  which,  being 
now  plunged  into  the  utmost  grief  and  des¬ 
pair,  she  was  by  no  means  reluctant.  To 

effect  her  own  destruction  with  equal  speed 
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and  certainty,  she  immediately  ascended  a 
steep  tower,  with  intent  to  throw  herself  head¬ 
long  from  it,  and  thus  terminate  her  career 
of  misery  ;  but,  ju<l  as  she  was  on  the  point 
of  executing  her  rash  resolution,  the  benevo¬ 
lent,  but.  invisible,  genius,  who  bad  hitherto 
attended  her  through  all  her  sufferings,  ad¬ 
dressed  her  in  an  audible  voice  from  the  tower, 
and  bade  her  go  to  Taenarus,  near  Lacedae¬ 
mon,  where  she  would  find  a  passage  by  which 
she  might  descend  to  the  infernal  regions;  en- 
joining  her  rigidly  to  observe  the  following  in¬ 
structions  during  her  journey  thither  and  her 
return. 

SI  e  was  ordered  to  provide  herself  with  two 
cakes,  (and  the  reader  will  recollect  that  cakes 
and  water  are  at  this  day  offered  in  India  to 
the  dead,)  hearing  one  of  them  in  each  hand  ; 
she  was  likewise  to  carry  with  her  two  pieces 
ot  money,  which  were  to  be  borne  in  her 
mouth ;  she  was  told,  that  if  she  accidentally 
met  in  her  way  to  the  shades  any  person  who 
might  be  in  distress  and  crave  her  assistance 
not  to  take  any  notice,  hut  to  observe  a  reli¬ 
gious  silence  and  pursue  her  journey  ;  that, 
when  she  arrived  at  the  infernal  river,  and 
Charon  demanded  his  fee  for  ferrying  her  over, 
one  ot  the  pieces  of  money  which  she  car¬ 
ried 
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ried  was  his  allotted  fee,  which  she  must  suf¬ 
fer  him  to  take  out  of  her  mouth  ;  that  she 
must  pass  without  notice  the  numerous  crowds 
of  departed  spirits  who  would  cover  the  banks 
of  Styx  and  solicit  relief  from  her;  and  that, 
when  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Proserpine's  palace, 
she  must  give  one  of  the  cakes  to  the  great 
dog  that  guarded  it,  who  would  let  her  pass 
into  the  interior  court.  She  was  informed 
that  Proserpine  would  receive  her  with 
great  kindness  and  invite  her  to  a  noble 
entertainment,  of  which,  however,  she  must 
by  no  means  partake,  but,  sitting  down  upon 
the  ground,  make  her  solitary  and  abstemious 
repast  upon  black  bread.  She  must  ther*  in¬ 
form  her  of  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  that 
infernal  kingdom,  and,  having  solicited  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  precious  casket,  must  hurry  back 
with  it  to  the  regions  of  day. 

On  her  return,  she  must  pacify  Cerberus 
with  the  other  cake  and  fee  Charon  with  the 
remaining  piece  of  money,  but  must  take  es¬ 
pecial  care,  during  her  return,  not  to  be  se¬ 
duced  by  any  consideration  whatever  to  open 
the  casket  containing  the  portion  of:  beauty 
Sent  by  Proserpine  to  Venus.  Psyche  success¬ 
fully  executed  her  dangerous  errand,  and  punc¬ 
tually  obeyed  all  the  injunctions  given  her 
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except  the  last;  to  observe  that  with  equal  fi-r 
delity  proved  too  much  for  the  powerful  ope¬ 
rations  of  female  vanity.  She  could  not  re¬ 
sist  the  inclination  to  examine  the  casket  and 
appropriate  to  herself  a  small  particle,  at  least, 
of  the  beauty  intended  to  adorn  the  mother  of 
Cupid. 

Ah  !  too  delusive  Vanity,  of  what  nameless 
evils,  in  every  age,  hast  thou  been  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  source  to  toe  young  and  beautiful!  With 
adventurous  hand  in  a  iuckless  hour  the  cu¬ 
rious  Psyche  opened  the  casket,  which,  like 
the  box  of  Pandora,  contained  nothing  but 
misery  for  its  ill-fated  possessor.  Instead  of 
the  rose  of  eternal  youth,  instead  of  the  bloom 
of  unlading  beauty,  that  casket  was  stored 
only  with  a  deadly,  internal,  soporiferous,  va- 
poui,  which  in  an  instant  overpowered  all  her 
faculties,  and  she  sunk  down  upon  the  earth  in 
a  profound  slumber.  In  that  lethargic  slumber 
she  lay  for  some  time,  nor  ever  would  have 
awaked  from  it,  had  not  Cupid,  now  fully  ap¬ 
peased  and  healed  of  his  wound,  fled  out  of 
the  windows  of  his  mother's  palace  to  seek 
his  dear,  his  long-lost,  Psyche.  Mis  wonder 
was  as  great  as  his  anguish  was  exquisite  when 
he,  at  length,  discovered  her  lying  fast  asleep 
upon  the  ground  :  but,  immediately  divining 

the 
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the  cause,  he  exerted  the  portion  of  divinity 
which  he  enjoyed  by  being  the  offspring  of  a 
deity,  and  burst  the  charm  that  bound  her. 
He  waked  her  by  gently  wounding  her  with 
the  point  of  his  arrow;  he  collected  together 
the  fumes  of  the  deadly  vapour  which  had  is¬ 
sued,  and,  returning  them  to  tiie  fatal  casket, 
bade  her  carry  it  to  his  mother.  He  himself, 
in  the  mean  time,  winged  his  flight  to  heaven 
and  laid  the  whole  affair  before  Jupiter.  Ju¬ 
piter  immediately  called  an  assembly  of  the 
gods,  and,  with  the  awelul  nod  that  shakes 
Olympus,  not  only  himself  consented  to  his 
marriage  with  Psyche,  but  insisted  that  Venus 
should  no  longer  oppose  their  union.  Mercu¬ 
ry  was  dispatched  in  haste  to  bring  Psyche  up 
to  heaven,  and,  the  period  oj  her  terrestrial  so¬ 
journing  and  probation  being  over,  she  drank 
ambrosia  and  became  immortal.  On  occa¬ 
sion  of  her  apotheosis  and  nuptials  a  magni¬ 
ficent  banquet  was  prepared  in  heaven,  at 
which  all  the  gods  were  present,  at  which 
Apollo  played  upon  the  harp  and  even  Venus 
herself  danced.  Psyche,  thus  solemnly  reuni¬ 
ted  to  Cupid,  commenced  a  new  career  of 
•  happiness,  not  subject  to  interruption  or  de¬ 
cay  ;  and  the  fruit  of  her  renovated  affection 

was  a  daughter  named  Pleasure;, that  is,  ce¬ 
lestial 
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lestial  and  eternal  pleasure  opposed  to  that 
which  is  earthly  and  temporal.* 

The  general  moral,  intended  to  be  inculcated 
throughout  the  preceding  fable,  must  be  ob¬ 
vious  to  the  reader,  although  many  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  recorded  in  it,  being  introduced 
merelv  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  no  diiect  or 
particular  application  can  be  made  of  every 
part  of  it.  We  can,  however,  collect  from  it, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  antient  Greeks,  like  the 
Brahmins,  conceived  there  was  no  greater  enemy 
to  the  soul,  aspiring  to  the  heights  of  purity 
and  virtue,  than  carnal  affection,  symbolised 
by  Venus,  whose  servant,  Custom,  drags  us  on 
against  our  better  inclinations  and  resolutions 
to  criminal  indulgence,  and  then  delivers  us 
over,  by  the  command  of  her  mistress,  to  be 
tormented  by  her  two  other  servants  Sorrow 
and  Anxiety.  There  are  variety  of  designs, 
on  antient  gems  and  marbles,  which  still 
more  strikingly  and  distinctly  explain  their 
meaning  on  this  point,  and  many  of  these 
may  be  seen  in  Mountfaucon  and  other  col¬ 
lections.  On  these  sculptures  Psyche  is  invaria¬ 
bly  designated  with  the  wings  of  a  butterfly,  and 

sometimes  a  Cupid  is  represented  as  burning 
,  .  *  & 
her  wings,  those  wings  on  which  she  should 

mount 
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mount  to  heaven,  with  his  flaming  torch.  Some¬ 
times  she  is  drawn  kneeling,  with  her  hands 
tied  behind  her;  a  certain  mark  of  the  abject 
slavery  into  which  a  soul  is  brought  by  the 
power  of  the  passions.  At  other  times  she  is 
to  be  seen  bound  to  a  tree,  while  Cupid  is  se¬ 
verely  beating  her  with  rods.  In  an  engraving 
published  by  Spon,  he  is  even  armed  with  a 
hammer  and  chisscl  to  bruise  and  torment  her 
tender  limbs.  These  gems  and  sculptures  suf¬ 
ficiently  mark  the  parallel  sentiments  enter¬ 
tained  on  this  subject  by  the  philosophers  of 
Greece  and  of  India ;  but  in  no  country  ever 
yet  heard  of,  except  the  latter,  have  austeri¬ 
ties  been  actually  put  in  practice  of  such  a 
dreadful  and  sanguinary  complexion,  as  those 
voluntarily  inflicted  upon  themselves  by  the 
penitents  of  the  latter  country. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER 


The  Metempsychosis ,  or  Wandering  of'  the  Soul , 
through  various  Spheres  and  various  Boclics, 
being  believed  in  a  far  more  extensive  Degree 
in  India  than  in  antient  Greece ,  and ,  in  Fact , 
making  an  important  Part  of  the  religious 
Code  of  the  Brahmins ,  has  been  productive  of 
Doctrines  and  Practices  far  more  romantic 
and  extravagant  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  Country . — A  variety  of  Instances  ad¬ 
duced  in  Proof  of  the  above  Assertion,  as  zcell 
in  Regard  to  the  supposed  retrospective  Pow - 
er  of  that  Soul  to  penetrate  the  Obscurity  of 
past  Ages  and  Events ,  as  the  singular  Pe¬ 
nances  which  the  antient  Gymno  sop  hist  and 
modern  \ogee  alike  inflicted  upon  themselves , 
to  i  enovate  their  fallen  State.  —  yin  extended 
Paiallcl  drawn  between  those  two  Characters , 
both  from  antient  and  modern  Sources  of  au¬ 
thentic  Information.  —  The  Self -Sacrifice  of 
Calanus  and  Zarmanochagas,  by  Fire , 
in  tue  Times  of  yllexander  and  Augustus ,  con¬ 
trasted  with  recent  Instances  of  that  Species 
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of  public  Suicide .  —  The  real  Origin  of  that 
dreadful  Custom  of  the  Indians  investigated 
and  explained . 

nPHE  Indian  philosophers  seem,  at  all  times, 
to  have  carried  their  notions  concerning 
the  Metempsychosis  to  a  point  of  greater  extra¬ 
vagance  than  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists ; 
and  those  more  extravagant  notions  impelled 
them  to  adopt  severer  modes  of  expiation  and 
penance.  The  philosophers  of  Greece,  at  least 
those  who  alone  truly  merited  that  appellation, 
believed  and  felt  that  the  soul  was  a  degraded 
and  fallen  spirit,  that  the  body  was  its  terres¬ 
trial  prison,  that  life  was  a  state  of  expiation 
and  discipline,  and  they  considered  death  only 
as  a  passage  to  a  more  perfect  and  happy  state, 
in  which  they  should  be  reunited  to  the  eternal 
source  whence  that  soul  emaned,  the  supreme 
beatitude.  It  was  this  belief  that  supported 
the  soul  of  Socrates  in  his  dying  moments, 
and  disarmed  of  its  terrors  the  poisoned  bowl. 
It  was  the  propagation  of  this  sublime  doc¬ 
trine,  which  shines  forth  with  such  lustre  in 
’  the  Phaedo  of  Plato,  that  procured  to  that 
philosopher  the  envied  title  of  divine.  The 
Brahmins  conceiving,  as  was  before-observed, 

that, 
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that,  hv  the  power  of  abstracted  meditation 
and  absorption,  they  are  able  to  penetrate  into 
past  i)s  v\cll  as  future  scenes,  have  indulged 
on  this  subject  speculations  far  more  bold  and 
extensive,  and  formed  the  result  of  those  spe¬ 
culations  into  a  regular  system  of  religious 
belief  and  action.  By  this  power,  the  contem- 
platist  can  trace  his  spiritual  genealogy  through 
successive  spheres  and  animals  for  a  hundred 
generations,  and  knows  what  particular  pu¬ 
nishment  in  one  state  unalterably  attends  the 
perpetration  of  crimes  in  another.  Endued 
with  this  imaginary  power,  and  incited  by  the 
wild  phrenzy  of  superstition,  he  is  for  ever 
rolling  back  his  eye  upon  the  past  periods  of 
existence,  and,  for  every  calamity  ctidured  in 
the  present  state,  lie  can  instantly  find  a  cause 
in  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  state  preceding. 
Disease  imbibed  with  the  breath  of  life  is  thus 
accounted  for  and  rendered  tolerable ;  since 
men,  blind  and  lame  from  the  womb,  are 
only  suffering  penance  for  former  crimes, 
and  therefore  sustain  their  hard  fate  with 
cheerfulness  and  resignation.  “  Physicians 
(says  the  Hindoo  Sastra)  assert  that  sickness 
originates  in  the  animal  constitution,  but 
those  skilled  in  the  mystery  of  the  Metempsy¬ 
chosis  maintain  that  it  is  a  punishment  for 
Vol.  V.  x  x 
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crimes  committed  in  a  former  state. It 
cannot  tail  of  gratifying  curiosity,  however  it 
may  sometimes  provoke  laughter,  to  specify  a 
few  ot  those  causes  for  terrestrial  suffering 
enumerated  in  the  same  Sastra. 

thus,  in  regard  to  men,  epilepsy  is  a  pu¬ 
nishment  for  one*  who  has,  in  a  previous  exis¬ 
tence,  poisoned  another.  Blindness  and  mad¬ 
ness  are  punishments,  the  first  for  murdering 
your  parents,  the  last  for  having  been  disobe¬ 
dient  and  negligent  ot  them;  dumbness  for 
having  killed  a  sister;  the  stone  for  having 
committed  incest;  fevers,  asthmas,  indigestion, 
&c.  Sec.  have  also  their  whimsical  causes 
assigned  them,  and  the  expiations  are,  in  some 

instances,  as  whimsical  as  in  others  tlicv  are 

•/ 

extremely  severe;  but,  in  general,  are  too 
tedious  to  be. here  enumerated.  They  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  of  vast  sums,  given  away 
in  charity  to  the  Brahmins ,  or  in  the  long  and 
dreadful  fast  of  the  Chanderayan.  In  respect 
to  women,  upon  whom  these  uncivil  Brah¬ 
mins,  impotent  through  age  or  austerities, 
seem  to  be  uncommonly  severe,  it  is  asserted, 
that  a  woman  who  survives  her  husband, 
which  in  India  is  a  disgrace,  was  false  to  her 

husband 

*  Aycen  Akbery,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

-j-  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  iii.  p.  172- 
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husband  in  the  preceding  state.  The  expia¬ 
tion  :  she  must  pass  all  her  life  in  austerities, 
or  put  an  end ‘to  her  existence  by  burying  her¬ 
self  in  snow.  —  The  woman,  whose  child  dies, 
has,  in  a  former  state,  exposed  her  child, 
which  died  in  consequence  of  that  exposure. 
The  expiation:  a  cow  of  gold,  with  hoofs  of 
silver,  bestowed  in  charity.  —  A  woman,  who 
has  only  daughters,  was  inflamed  with  pride 
in  her  former  existence,  and  was  disrespectful 
to  her  husband.  The  expiation  :  let  her  feed 
fifty  Brahmins . —  I  shall  not  torture  the  reader’s 
patience  with  any  more  of  these  absurd  details. 
Absurd,  however,  as  they  appear  to  us,  they 
form  the  creed  of  the  pious  in  India,  who, 
considering  the  Brahmins  as  a  portion  of  the 
Deity,  are  not  in  the  least  shocked  by  this 
barefaced  monopoly  of  sacred  donations  by 
that  avaricious  order.  So  barefaced  indeed  is 
it,  that,  in  a  following  page,  it  is  asserted, 
that,  whosoever  shall  give  to  the  Brahmins  suf¬ 
ficient  ground  tor  a  house  to  stand  upon,  shall 
enjoy  ten  kulchs  in  paradise  before  he  returns 
again  to  the  earth;  but,  if  he  should  be  so  ge¬ 
nerous  as  to  bestow  upon  them  a  thousand 
head  ot  cattle,  his  grand  reward  will  be  ten 
thousand  years  of  bliss  in  paradise  before  he 

X  x  2  revisits 
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revisits  earth.*  How  different  is  the  selfish 
maxim  here  inculcated  from  the  following 
very  enlarged  and  liberal  sentiment  in  the 
Geeta.  The  disparity  may,  in  some  measure, 
be  accounted  tor,  by  considering  that  it  is  the 
Deity,  not  the  priest,  that  speaks.  "  They, 
who  serve  even  other  gods  with  a  firm  belief, 
in  doing  so,  involuntarily  worship  me ,  I  am 
he  who  partaketh  of  all  worship,  and  I  am 
their  reward.”-]- 

We  must  now  complete  the  dreadful  picture 
of  Indian  penance  which  we  are  exhibiting, 
by  more  particularly  introducing  the  reader  to 
the  Gymnosophist,  or  Yogee. 

The  Yogees,  or  antient  Gymnosophists, 
are,  as  their  name,  derived  from  yvpvog,  mi - 
dus ,  and  cro<poc9  sapiens ,  implies,  absolutely  di¬ 
vested  of  all  covering,  as  well  to  shew  bow 
contemptible,  in  their  opinion,  the  body  is  in 
comparison  of  the  divine  guest  that  inhabits 
it,  as  for  convenience;  since  Dindamis,  one  ot 
them,  in  his  speech  to  Alexander,  acutely 
enough  observed,  “  that  is  the  most  suitable 
habitation  lor  a  philosopher  which  is  the  least 
encumbered  with  furniture.”  Of  all  the  an¬ 
tient  writers  on  this  subject,  Strabo  perhaps  is 
most  to  be  depended  upon,  since  he  professes  to 

have 


*  Ayeen  Akbcry,  vol.  iii.  p.  135. 
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have  acquired  his  information,  lelativc  to  In¬ 
dia,  from  those  who  had  been  ambassadors  at 
Palibothra,  the  present  Patna.  Strabo  gives  us 
two  remarkable  instances  of  the  voluntary  se¬ 
verities  which  two  of  these  gymnosophists  in¬ 
flicted  upon  themselves:  the  first,  tar  advanced 
in  years,  hoped  to  obtain  heaven  by  lying 
constantly  extended  upon  the  hard  ground 
without  any  covering,  exposed  to  all  the  tci- 
vours  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  without  any  shel¬ 
ter  from  the  drenching  rains,  which  at  par¬ 
ticular  seasons,  descended  in  torrents.*  ihe 
second,  who  was  more  in  the  vigour  of  lite, 
laboured  to  obtain  the  same  immortal  boon  by 
standing  on  one  leg  for  a  whole  day,  and 
bearing  aloft,  at  the  same  time,  with  both  his 
erected  arms,  an  immense  piece  of  wood.-f- 
Pliny  acquaints  us,  that  some  gymnosophists 
would  fix  their  eager  and  stedfast  eyes  upon 
the  sun  from  the  time  of  his  rising  till  his  set¬ 
ting;  while  others,  at  the  same  time,  would 
stand  on  one  foot,  alternately  varying  the  foot 
on  which  they  stood,  for  a  whole  day,  in  the 
midst  of  burning  sands,  without  shrinking  or 
complaining.  The  original  in  pliny  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  “  Philosophos  eorum ,  quos  gymnosophistas 
vocant ,  ab  ezortu  ad  occasion  pcrstarc  con - 

X  x  3  tuentes 


9  Strabo,  libi  xv.  p.  491. 
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tuentes  solan  immobilibus  oculis,  ferven - 
tibns  arenis  into  die  allernis  pedibus  consis - 
tere He  might  have  added  the  epithet  of 
midis  to  pedibus ;  for,  the  gym  nosophists,  as 
the  name  implies,  entirely  reject  every  sort  of 
covering  tor  the  body,  even  that  which  de¬ 
cency  requires. 

Cicero,  speaking  of  the  gymnosophists, 
warmly  commends  their  invincible  patience 
and  undaunted  lortitude.  “  These  men,  ”  says 
that  eloquent  writer,  “  with  equal  firmness  en¬ 
dure  the  severity  of  the  snows  of  Caucasus 

•> 

while  they  live,  as  they  brave,  when  life  verges 
on  expiration,  the  fire  that  terminates  their  life 
of  torture  alluding  to  the  suicidal  flames 
in  which  Calanus  and  Zarmanochagas  perished. 
Th  is  particular  subject  of  their  sometimes 
consuming  themselves,  while  yet  living,  on 
the  funeral  pile,  and  the  general  custom  in 
India  of  burning  their  dead,  I  shall  make  the 
last  article  of  consideration  in  this  extensive 
and  final  chapter  of  the  Indian  Theology. 

Arrian,  speaking  of  this  same  race,  ob¬ 
serves:  These  people  live  naked.  In  winter 
they  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  sun’s  rays  in  the 
open  air;  and,  in  the  summer,  when  the 

heat 

*  Plirr.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  cap.  2. 
f  Tusc.  Quaest.  lib.  v. 
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heat  becomes  excessive,  they  pass  their  time  in 
moist  and  marshy  places,  under  large  trees, 
which,  according  to  Nearchus,  cover  a  cir¬ 
cumference  ot  live  acies,  and  extend  the  1 1 
branches  so  far,  that  ten  thousand  men  may 
easily  find  shelter  under  them.* 

Porphyry  enters  into  the  subject  more  ex¬ 
tensively,  and  makes  a  just  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  the  Brachmcins  and  Gymnosophists ,  or  Sa- 
maneans ,  as  he  calls  them.  He  fixes  very 
accurately  the  place  of  residence  ot  the  tormcr, 
some  on  the  mountains,  by  which  he  probably 
meant  the  old  college  at  Naugracut,  and  some 
on  the  Ganges,  at  Casi  and  Patna.  Those  on 
the  mountains,  he  says,  feed  6n  fruits  and 
cows  milk,  congealed  with  herbs  (probably 
curds,  or  ghee);  those  on  the  Ganges  eat  the 
abundant  vegetables  and  wild  barley  that  grow 
in  its  neighbourhood.  In  respect  to  the  Sa- 
maneans ,  or  Sarmans ,  as  Clemens  calls  them, 
he  characterises  t-.cm  very  justly  as  men  vo- 
«  luntarily  depriving  themselves  of  all  worldly 
wealth  and  advantages,  shaving  their  heads 
and  beards,  and  resolutely  quitting  their  wives 
and  children  for  the  desert.  He  describes  them 
as  living  there  upon  herbs  and  water  alone,  as 

X  x  4  reluctantly 

Arrian,  lib.  vii.  p.  275,  edit,  Gronovii,  and  consult  the  en¬ 
graving  here  annexed. 
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reluctlantly  bearing  the  load  of  life,  and,  in¬ 
flamed  with  the  tape  of  transmigrating  into 
a  better  state,  as  impatiently  panting  for  the 
hour  of  their  departure.* 

There  is  no  necessity  to  cite  farther  the 
sentiments  of  the  antients  on  the  subject  of 
these  rigid  devotionists.  Let  us  turn  to  the 
more  authentic  accounts  of  the  moderns,  and 
exemplify  the  train  of  general  observations 
preceding  by  particular  instances  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  been  seen,  hy  modern 
travellers,  in  the  act  of  suffering  the  almost- 
incredible  severities  alluded  to  above.  One  of 
them,  whose  veracity  may  be  depended  upon, 
has  illustrated*  the  subject  with  a  very  curious 
print  of  Yogees  in  various  attitudes  of  pe¬ 
nance  ;  and,  since  that  print  represents  so  stri¬ 
kingly  both  those  devotees  and  the  great  ba¬ 
nian-tree  of  India,  of  which  so  ample  an  ac¬ 
count  was  inserted  in  a  prececding  volume,  I 
have  had  it  engraved,  by  a  very  correct  artist, 
for  the  inspection  of  those,  whose  curiosity 
may  have  been  excited  by  the  detail  of  their 
sufferings  in  this  volume.  It  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  propriety,  though  not 
with  the  delicacy  I  could  wish  to  have  been 

preserved, 

*  Porphyry  dc  Abstinentia,  lib.  iv,  p.  167,  edit.  Cantab. 
1655. 
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preserved,  to  have  given  any  covering  to  de¬ 
luded  wretches,  whose  glory  it  is  to  have  cast 
off  every  vestment,  and  with  it  the  very  sense 
of  shame  :  the  figures,  I  trust,  are  upon  too 
small  a  scale  to  excite  any  disgust  in  the  rea¬ 
der,  It  was  to  avoid  giving  otfence  that  I 
forbore  to  have  engraved,  as  it  merited,  upon 
a  larger  plate,  that  mighty  tree,  under  whose 
shade  they  dwelt,  and  which  may  be  truly 
called  the  monarch  of  the  vegetable  world.* 
One  of  the  Mohammedan  travellers,  who 
visited  India  in  the  ninth  century,  informs  us, 
that  there  are  in  the  Indies  certain  men  who 
profess  to  live  in  the  woods  and  mountains, 
and  to  despise  whatsoever  is  considered  valua¬ 
ble  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  go  all 
their  life  time  stark  naked,  and  suffer  the  hair 
of  their  head  and  beard  to  grow  till  it  nearly 
covers  their  whole  body.  They  religiously  for¬ 
bear  to  pare  their  rails,  so  that  they  become 
pointed  and  sharp  as  swords;  and  around  the 
neck  of  each  is  suspended  an  earthen  porrin- 
ger,  intended  to  contain  the  rice  and  other  food 
which  charity  may  supply.  They,  for  the 
most  part,  stand  motionless  as  statues,  with 
their  faces  always  turned  to  the  sun.  I  for¬ 
merly  saw  one  in  the  posture  here  described, 

and 


*  Consult  the  description  of  it,  vol.  iii.  p.  492. 
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and,  returning  to  India  about  sixteen  years  af¬ 
terwards,  I  found  him  in  the  very  same  atti¬ 
tude,  and  was  astonished  he  had  not  lost  his 
eye-sight  by  the  intense  heat  of  .the  sun.”* 
Baldaeus,  an  excellent  and  authentic  writer, 
who  resided  many  years  in  India,  says,  that, 
besides  tlnir  usual  purifications,  some  of  the 
Yogees  carry  huge  iron  collars  about  their 
necks,  others  travel  about  constantly  encum- 

bercd  witli  heavv  fetters  and  chains  of  the 

•/ 

same  metal,  while  sharp  nails,  with  their 
points  terminating  inwards,  line  their  wooden 
slippers  or  sandals.  Others,  he  adds,  have 
caused  themselves  to  be  bound  immoveably 
with  strong  ropes  or  chains  to  a  tree,  and  in 
that  posture  expired,  after  lingering  for  many 
months  in  the  greatest  tortures ;  and  that,  in 
1657,  he  himself  saw  a  Yogee  at  Columbo, 
whose  arms  were  grown  together  over  his 
head  from  being  kept  long  erect  in  that  pos¬ 
ture. 

It  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  that  these  meji 
should  possess  such  exalted  notions  of  the 
purity  of  the  Deity,  and  yet  entertain  such 

con- 

*  Renaudot’s  antient  Accounts  of  India  and  China,  p.  o2, 

% 

edit.  London,  1733. 

f  Baldaeus,  in  Churchill’s  Voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  896,  first 
edition. 
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contemptuous  and  degrading  ideas  of  the 
works  created  by  him.  According  to  them, 
all  nature  is  contaminated,  and  the  earth  itself 
labours  under  some  dreadful  defilement,  a  sen¬ 
timent,  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  could 
only  spring  from  certain  corrupted  traditions 
relative  to  God’s  cursing  the  ground ,  and  con¬ 
demning  it  to  bring  forth  1  horns  and  thistles ,  cm 
the  fall  of  man.  To  such  an  extreme  point  of 
extravagance,  however,  do  they  carry  their 
conceptions  on  this  point,  that  some  of  them, 
according  to  Du  Halde,  impelled  by  the  d  cad 
of  terrestrial  pollution,  have  embraced  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  never  more  touching  the  planet 
which  they  were  born  to  cultivate,  and  cause 
themselves  to  be  suspended  aloft  in  cages  upon 
the  boughs  of  trees,  to  which  elevation  the 
admiring  multitude  raise  the  scanty  provision, 
necessary  to  the  support  of  the  small  poition 
ot  life  that  animates  their  emaciated  carcases.* 
Another  or  the  antient  Jesuits,  cited  in 
Purchase,  relates  as  follows:  “The  Jogues, 
with  admirable  patience,  endured  the  sunne’s 
heat ;  and  one  among  the  rest  enclosed  the 
trunk  oi  his  body  in  an  iron  cage,  while  his 
head  and  feet  alone  were  at  liberty.  In  this 
situation  he  could  neither  sit  nor  lie  down 

at 

*  See  Du  Ilalde’s  Hist,  of  China,  vol.  1.  p.  50. 
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at  any  time,  and  round  the  cage  were  suf- 
pended  a  hundred  lamps,  which  four  other 
Jogves,  his  companions,  lighted  at  certain 
times.  Thus  walked  he,  in  this  his  perpe¬ 
tual  prison,  as  a  light  unto  the  world ,  in  his 
vain-glorious  opinion.”* 

These  sentiments  and  these  practices  are,  I 
own,  apparently  very  contradictory  to  some 
others  in  vogue  among  the  Indians,  such 
as  burying  themselves  in  pits  hollowed  in  the 
ground,  with  only  a  small  hole  left  open  at 
the  top  to  breathe  through,  of  which  an  exam¬ 
ple  or  two  will  be  given  hereafter ;  and  the 
Custom  of  purifying  themselves  by  passing 
through  a  natural  or  artificial  cavern,  where 
the  spiritual  pilgrims  entered  in  at  the  south 
gate,  and  made  their  exit  at  the  northern  one, 
as  was  antiently  the  custom  in  the  Mythraic 
mysteries,  for  astronomical  reasons  already  as¬ 
signed,  and  according  to  the  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  which  we  have  given  of  the  famous  An- 
gria  in  modern  times.-}-  Apparently  contradic¬ 
tory,  however,  as  they  are,  they,  in  fact,  ori¬ 
ginate  in  the  same  prejudices,  and  are  referable 

to 

*  See  Purchase’s  Pilgrimage,  p.  636,  folio  edit.  161/. 

•  Master  Purchase  ludicrously  enough  calls  these  Jogues  sad 
rogues  ;  and  to  the  Saniassis  he  gives  the  facetious  appellation 

of  holy  asses. 

t  Sec  the  appendix  to  the  preface,  vol.  i. 
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to  the  same  creed.  The  penitents  being  first 
inhumed,  and  afterwards  emerging  from  the 
pit,  as  well  as  their  passage  through  the  dreary 
cavern,  were  only  emblems  of  terrestrial  trials 
and  struggles  undergone  and  happily  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  soul  in  its  progress  to  per¬ 
fection  and  glory  through  the  various  inferior 
spheres  of  purgation  and  purification ;  for,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten,  that,  to  those  spheres, 
in  the  Hindoo  astronomical  theolo°v,  different 
degrees  of  purity  and  sanctity  are  attributed; 
or,  rather,  to  speak  more  properly,  different 
degrees  of  impurity  and  guilt.  Consonant  to 
this  idea,  on  one  of  their  festivals  that  fall 
in  June,  and  which,  according  to  Mr  Hol- 
wcll,  is  called  the  Umboobissee,  (Ambuvachi 
is  the  Sanscrcet  word,)  the  earth  itself,  con¬ 
formable  to  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  mytho¬ 
logy,  being  converted  into  a  prolific  female, 
is  left  to  her  purgations  from  the  seventh  day  to 
the  tenth  of  that  month,  both  days  inclusive, 
during  which  period,  neither  plough,  nor 
spade,  nor  any  other  agricultural  instrument, 
is  permitted  to  molest  her.*  I  ought  also  be- 
fore  to  have  mentioned  this  author's  account 
ot  the  Sanniass  Pooja,  or  Hindoo  Lent,  which 
lasts  from  the  first  to  the  thirtieth  of  March, 

c\r 

*  Holwell’s  Gcutoo  Fasts  and  Festivals*  part  ii.  p.  125. 
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on  which  last  day,  the  penance  of  the  chekec, 
or  wheel,  is  submitted  to  by  the  Yogqc ;  a  pe¬ 
nance  not  the  least  painful  and  eccentric  of 
those  endured  in  India,  and  which  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  Captain  Hamilton,  who  has  given 
an  engraving  of  the  swing-machine  on  which 
the  penance  is  performed.  “  On  the  coast  of 
Canara,”  says  our  humorous  captain,  whom 
the  severe  pains  of  the  penitents  do  not  seem 
very  sensibly  to  have  touched,  “  several  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  assemble,  in  the  middle  of  a 
grove,  around  a  shapeless  blaqk  stone  of  300 
or  400  weight,  (it  is  the  phallus  of  Seeva, 
and  the  performers  arc  rigid  Saivites,)  be¬ 
smeared  with  red  lead  mixed  with  oil,  to 
serve  for  a  mouth,  eyes,  and  ears,  with  a 
vase  of  incense  burning  before  it,  and  a 
young  virgin  of  ten  years  old”  (an  Indian 
vestal,  we  must  suppose;  for,  few  are  vir¬ 
gins  in  that  warm  climate  after  that  age) 
“  to  attend  and  cherish  the  flame.  Some 
priests  all  naked,  except  a  cloth  of  decency, 
run  and  dance-  round  the  stone  and  fire  lor 
half  an  hour  like  madmen,  making  strange 
distortions  in  their  faces  and  now  and  then 
bellowing  like  calves.  This  was  the  first 
scene.  Those  priests  had  previously  erected  a 

scaffold,  about  15  feet  long  and  as  many 

broad, 
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broad,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  elevated 
a  piece  of  wood  about  20  feet  high.  In  the 
upper  end  of  this  beam  was  cut  a  notch,  on 
which  rested  a  lever  about  40  feet  long,  with 
two  crossbeams  at  the  end,  each  four  feet  in 
length,  with  a  rope  fastened  to  the  ends,  on 
which  the  actors  were  to  hang,  and  perforin 
their  parts.  The  penitents  were  four  in  num¬ 
ber;  and,  presenting  themselves  to  the  priests, 
the  latter  took  two  tenter- hooks,  exactly  such 
as  the  butchers  in  Britain  use  to  bane:  their 
meat  on,  and  fix  those  hooks  in  the  muscles 


oi  the  backs  of  each.  The  hooks  being  fasten¬ 
ed  to  the  ropes  at  each  end  of  the  cross-beams, 
the  penitents  were  then  drawn  up  into  the 
air.  They  were  kept  hanging  by  their  backs 
in  this  manner  at  the  distance  ot  ten  yards 
from  the  ground,  while  hundreds  of  other  de¬ 
votees  dragged  the  scaffold,  which  went  upon 
wheels,  above  a  mile  over  ploughed  ground  ; 
the  suspended  penitents  all  the  while  swinging 
round  in  a  circle,  whence  the  name  of  ciierec, 
a  circle  or  wheel .  T  hey  were  then  let  down 
in  a  bleeding  condition,  but  both  exulting 
themselves,  and  amidst  the  exulting  ac  clama¬ 
tions  of  the  spectators.”*  M.  Sonnerat,  who 

also 


*  Hamilton’s  Voyage  to  the  E^t  In*ic?,  vol  i,  \\  2?  1 .  CM 
Loud.  edit.  1745. 
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also  saw  this  dreadful  ceremony  performed  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  says  they  are  generally 
armed  with  a  sword  and  a  shield,  which  they 
brandish  with  the  furious  motions  of  a  man 
who  is  fighting,  and,  to  shew  their  heroism, 
often  give  thefnselves  droadtul  wounds.  They 
must  appear  cheerful  whatever  pain  they  may 
feel;  for,  if  tears  escape  them,  they  are  driven 
from  their  cast,  a  punishment  more  terrible 
than  death  itself.* 

These  authentic  accounts  of  the  indifference 
which  the  devout  Indians  loci  at  the  severest 
inflictions  of  corporeal  pain  may  strike  Euro¬ 
peans  with  astonishment,  but  they  will  not 
those  who  have  resided  in  India,  and  seen  the 
Yosees  assembled  under  their  sacred  trees  in 
acts  of  penance.  For,  what  wiil  not  frantic 
superstition  perform?  In  India,  even  the  wo¬ 
men  themselves  reject  the  natural  sottness  and 
timidity  of  their  sex,  with  determined  resolu¬ 
tion  brave  the  drcadtul  ordeal  of  boiling  oil, 
walk  over  plates  of  burning  iron,  and  mount 
with  serenity  the  funeral  pile:  while  the  men, 
by  nature  more  daring  and  intrepid,  perform 
such  acts  as  can  scarcely  be  admitted  for  true, 
even  by  credulity  itselt.  An  instance  or  two 
of  this  more  desperate  ki,nd  now  lies  before  me, 


*  Sonnerat’s  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p*  H-9 
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in  Renaudot’s  Arabian  Travellers,  which  for 
resolution  and  horror  cannot  possibly  be 
paralleled  among  any  nation  ot  the  earth, 
except  among  the  sanguinary  savages  who  sing 
the  death-song  on  the  plains  of  America. 
A  certain  person,  determined,  like  Calanus, 
to  sacrifice  himself  alive  in  the  flames,  when 
he  approached  the  altar,  drew  out  his  sabre, 
and,  with  his  right  hand,  gave  himself  a  wide 
and  dreadful  gash  that  reached  from  the  breast 
far  down  in  the  abdomen,  and  laid  bare  his 
entrails  to  the  view  of  the  spectators.  He 
then,  with  his  left,  tore  out  a  lobe  of  the  liver, 
which  he  cut  oft’  with  the  same  sabre,  and 
gave  it  to  one  of  his  brothers  who  stood  by, 
conversing  all  the  time  with  the  utmost  indif¬ 
ference,  and  with  apparent  insensibility  to  the 
torments  that  racked  him.  He  then,  with 
undaunted  countenance,  leapt  into  the  flames, 
and,  without  any  visible  motion,  was  burnt 
to  cinders.* 

In  die  early  periods,  when  these  travellers 
visited  India,  it  w^as  the  custom  of  the  Voices 
of  the  mountains  to  dare  to  acts  ot  smgu.ar 
austerity  those  who  lived  in  the  plains.  Among 
others,  there  once  came  down  a  Yogce  who 
called  upon  the  penitents  of  the  plain  either 

Vor..  V.  Y  y  to 

*  Antient  Relations,  p.  80. 
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to  follow  the  example  he  was  about  to  set 
tliem,  or  else  to  own  their  zeal  and  fortitude 
interior.  lie  sat  himself  down  in  a  plantation 
ol  canes  which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Ihese  canes,  sav  our  travellers,  resemble  our 
sugar-canes,  arc  supple,  and  bend  like  them, 
have  a  large  stem,  and  often  grow  to  a  vast 
height.  When  bowed  down  by  force,  they  obey 
the  pressure  without  breaking,  but,  as  soon  as 
the  pressure  is  removed,  they  violently  flv  back, 
and  regain  their  first  rectitude.  One  of  the 
loftiest  and  largest  of  these  canes  he  ordered  to 
be  bent  down  to  his  height,  and  fastened  his 
long  and  bushy  hair  strongly  to  the  end  of  it ; 
then,  taking  his  sabre,  which,  from  its  keenness, 
sparkled  like  fire,  he  severed  it  from  his  body, 
and  it  mounted  into  the  air.  None  of  the 
spectators  had  resolution  to  follow  his  ex¬ 
ample,  and  the  mountaineers  triumphed  over 
their  brethren  of  the  valley.  -The  high  repu¬ 
tation  which  the  book,  from  which  these  facts 
are  almost  verbatim  extracted,  enjoys,  will,  I 
trust,  rescue  the  relation  either  from  contempt 
or  discredit.* 

Dr  Fryer,  an  eminent  physician  and  a  Fal¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  was  at  Surat 
about  the  same  time  with  Baldieus,  has  also 

given 
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given  a  very  ample  and  particular  account  of 
Indian  penitents  whom,  lie  visited  under  the 
great  banian-tree  in  its  neighbourhood.  One 
of  these  penitents  he  remarked,  whose  nails,  by 
neglect,  were  grown  as  long  as  a  man  s  linger, 
having  absolutely  pierced  into  the  flesh  ;  and 
another,  whose  bushy,  plaited,  sun-burnt,  hair 
trailed  upon  the  ground,  being  above  lour 
yards  in  length.  Some  he  saw  with  their 

arms  so  dislocated,  that,  as  the  Doctor  ex¬ 

presses  himself,  “  the  Siapd^uc-ig  ot  the  joints 
was  inverted,  and  the  head  ot  the  bone  lay 
in  the  pit  or  valley  of  the  arm.  In  that  si¬ 
tuation  they  must  necessarily  be  defrauded  of 
their  nourishment,  and  hang  down  useless  ap¬ 
pendages  to  the  body  ;  so  that,  unless  relieved 
by  charitable  attendants,  which  are  numerous 
at  these  holy  retreats,  the  sufferers  must  perish, 
being  totally  unable  to  help  themselves.” 

Others,  he  observed,  who  kept  their  eyes  im¬ 
mutably  fixed  on  heaven,  like  Pliny’s  gymno- 
sophists,  their  heads  hanging  over  their  should¬ 
ers,  and  incapable  of  being  moved  from  that 
posture  from  the  stiffness  contracted,  during 
a  long  uninterrupted  rest,  by  the  tendons  ot 
the  muscles  and  the  ligaments  of  the  neck,  so 
that  no  aliment,  not  liquid,  can  possibly  pass, 
and  even  that  is  swallowed  with  much  difli- 

Y  y  2  culty. 
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culty.  Others,  by  continued  abstinence,  were 
so  emaciated,  that  they  appeared  like  walking 
skeletons.  All  were  bedaubed  with  ashes,  and 
all  slept  upon  the  bare  ground. 

He  gives  two  other  remarkable  instances  of 
penitentiary  suffering,  the  former  of  which 
will  corroborate  what  was  before  inserted  con- 

i 

cerning  the  penance  between  four  fires  under 
a  meridian  sun,  which  must  have  appeared, 
to  one  who  has  not  been  an  eye-witness  of 
these  horrible  exhibitions,  absolutely  incredible. 
A  Yogee  had  resolved,  says  our  traveller,  for 
forty  days  to  endure  the  purgatory  of  five 
iii  es,  the  blazing  sun  above  his,  head  making 
the  fifth.  The  solemn  act  was  to  take  place 
during  a  public  festivity,  and  before  an  innu¬ 
merable  crowd  of  spectators.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  penitent  was  seated  on  a  qua¬ 
drangular  stage  with  three  ascents  to  it.  He 
now  fell  prostrate,  and  continued  fervent  at 
his  devotions  till  the  sun  began  to  have  consi¬ 
derable  power.  lie  then  rose  and  assumed 
the  position  of  the  Yogee  before  the  fire  in  the 
print  annexed,  looking  stedfastly  at  the  sun, 
and  standing  on  one  of'  his  legs,  while  the 
other  was  kept  in  a  bent  posture  drawn  up  un¬ 
der  him.  In  the  interim,  says  our  traveller, 

four  fires  being  kindled  (either  of  them  large 

enough 
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enough  to  roast  an  ox)  at  each  corner  of  the 
stage,  the  penitent,  counting  over  his  beads, 
and  occasionally  using  his  pot  ot  incense,  like 
Scaevola,  with  his  own  hands  increased  the 
flames,  adding  to  them  combustible  matter 
by  way  of  incense ;  he  then  bowed  himsclt 
down  in  the  centre  of  the  four  fire*,  with  his 
eye  still  fixed  upon  the  sun,  and  stood  upon 
his  head,  his  feet  being  bolt  'upright  iii  the 
air  for  three  hours ;  after  which '  he  seated 
himself  cross-legged,  and  remained  so  all  the 
rest  of  the  day,  roasting  between  those  fires, 
and  bathed  in  the  profuse  exudation  of  his 
own  grease.* 

Three  others  of  these  devotees,’  according 
to  Fryer,  had  made  a  vow  not  to  lie  down  for 
sixteen  years,  but  to  remain  standing  on  their 
feet  during  that  time.  The  elder  of  them  had 
completed  the  full  period  of  this  painful  dis¬ 
cipline;  of  the  two  others,  the  first  had 
passed  five ,  the  second  three ,  years  in  that 
position.  The  legs  of  all  three  were  swollen 
in  a  dread! ul  manner,  and  deeply  ulcerated  ; 
but,  being  unable  to  support  the  weight  of 
their  bodies,  they  leaned  upon  pillows  sus¬ 
pended  on  a  string,  which  hung  from  one  of 
the  branches  ot  the  banian-tree,  after  the 

Yy  3  manner 
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ruanner  of  another  of  the  penitents  in  the 
plate.  He,  who  had  completed  his  penance, 
was  afterwards  entombed  in  the  same  standing 
position  tor  nine  days  without  taking  any  sus¬ 
tenance  ;  and,  to  prove  that  he  actually  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  earthy  bed  during  all  the  nine 
days,  he  caused,  says  our  author,  “  a  bank  of 
earth  to  be  thrown  up  before  the  mouth  of 
his  cave,  on  which  was  sown  a  certain  grain, 
which  ears  exactly  in  nine  days,  and  which  in 
-fact  did  ear  before  his  removal  thence.”  Fryer 
saw  the  squalid  figure  of  this  penitent  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  resurrection  from  this  subter¬ 


raneous  prison.* 

M.  Sonnerat  was  the  eye-witness  of  many 
of  these  extravagant  penances  on  the  coa^t  of 
Coromandel.  The  following  particulars  are 
the  result  of  his  observation  and  inquiries. 
After  having  described  some  of  their  penances 
ot  inferior  note,  he  proceeds  tp  remark  :  “  The 
Indians  have,  beside  these,  other  more  risrid 
penitents,  whom  fanaticism  induces  to  quit 
friends,  relatives,  possessions,  every  tiling,  in 
order  to  lead  a  miserable  life.  The  majority  are 
of  the  sect  of  Seeva.  The  only  goods  they  can 
possess  are  a  lingam,  to  which  they  continu¬ 
ally  offer  their  adorations,  and  a  tiger’s  skin,  on 

which 
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which  they  sleep.  They  exercise  on  their  bo¬ 
dies  all  that  a  fanatic  fury  can  convey  to  their 
imagination:  some  tear  their  flesh  with  the 
strokes  of  a  whin,  or  fasten  themselves  to  the 
foot  of  a  tree  by  a  chain,  which  death  only 
can  break  :  —  others  make  a  vow  to  remain  all 
their  lives  in  an  uneasy  posture,  such  as  ketp- 
ing  their  hands  shut,  while  the'uy nails,  which 
they  never  cut,  in  the  course  of  time  pierce 
through  them.  Some  are  seen  who  have 
their  hands  always  crossed  on  their  breasts,  or 
lilted  above  their  heads  in  such  a  mannei  that 


they  can  no  more  bend  them.  1  bese  untortu- 
nate  people  can  neither  eat  nor  drink  without 
the  assistance  of  some  disciples  who  tollow 
them  ;  and  it  may  be  easily  judged  what  they  . 
must'  suffer,  during  several  years,  to  reduce 
their  arms  to  this  state  of  inaction.  Many 
bury  themselves,  and  breathe  only  through  a 
little  hole;  and  it  is  wonderful,  considering  the 
time  they  remain  under  ground,  that  they  are 
not  suffocated.  Others,  who  are  less  enthusi¬ 
asts,  are  contented  with  burying  themselves 
only  up  to  the  neck.  Some  are  found  who  have 
made  a  vow  always  to  stand  upright,  without 
ever  lying  down  ;  they  sleep  leaning  against  a 
wall  or  a  tree;  and  to  deprive  themselves  of 
all  means  of  sleeping  comfortably,  they  put 

Y  y  4  their 
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their  necks  into  certain  machines  that  resem¬ 
ble  a  kind  of  grate,  which,  when  once  they 
have  riveted  on,  can  no  more  be  taken  off. 
Others  stand  whole  hours  upon  one  foot,  with 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  sun,  contemplating 
that  planet  with  the  most  earnest  application 
of  mind.  Others,  again,  observe  the  same 
position,  with  one  foot  in  the  air,  the  other 
resting  only  on  tiptoe,  and  with  both  arms 
elevated  ;  they  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  four 
vases  full  of  fire,  and  keep  their  eyes  intensely 
fixed  on  the  &oiar  orb. 

“  There  are  also  others  who  appear  in  public 
quite  naked,  and  that  to  shew  that  they  are 
no  longer  susceptible  of  any  passion,  and  are 
re-entered  into  a  state  of  innocence  since  they 
have  given  their  bodies  to  the  Divinity.  The 
people,  persuaded  of  their  virtue,  esteem  them 
as  saints,  and  imagine  they  can  obtain  of  God 
whatever  they  ask  :  they  also  believe  that  they 
perform  a  work  of  piety  in  hastening  to  carry 
them  victuals,  to  put  into  the  mouths  of 
those  who  are  prohibited  the  use,of  their  hands, 
and  to  cleanse  them.  The  number  of  these 
more  rigid  penitents  is  much  lessened  since  the 
Indians  have  been  oppressed  and  reduced  to  a 
state  of  slavery.  The  only  person  of  this  kind 

I  ever  saw  pierced  his  cheeks  with  an  iron, 

which 


which  went  through  his  tongue,  and  was  ri¬ 
veted  on  the  other  side  of  the  cheek  with 
another  piece  ol  iron,  which  iormed  a  circle 
underneath  the  chin. 

“  The  characteristics-  of  these  penitents  are 
great  pride,  self  love,. and  a  belief  that  they  are 
saints.  They  avoid  bcir^g  touched  by  people 
of  a  low  cast,  and  Europeans  from  a  tear  of 
beino-  defiled;  they  will  not' even  let  tlieni 
touch  their  goods  but  Ay  at  their  approach. 
They  h  avc  a  sovereign  contempt  for  all  who 
are  not  in  their  state,  and  esteem  them  as  pro¬ 
lane :  there  is  also  nothing  belonging  to  them 
but  what  is  thought  to  contain  some  mystery, 
and  that  is  not  also  esteemed  worthy  of  great 
veneration. 

44  I  he  Indian  history  has  preserved  the  me¬ 
mory  of  a  great  many  of  these  penitents,  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  antient  times,  and  whom  the  pe¬ 
nitents  of  this  day  glory  in  imitating.”* 

The  Chaldeans,  it  has  been  observed,  had 
a  feast  of  fue.  The  Indians*  likewise*  have 
a  feast  of  fire,  during  which,  the  zealous  de¬ 
votees  among  them  walk  on  that  element.  It 
was  instituted  in  honor  of  Darma-raja, 
and  should  be  more  properly  called  a  fast  than 
a  feast ;  for,  those  devotees  are  to  refrain  from 

food 


•  Sonnerat’s  Voyages,  vol  i.  p.  176. 
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food  during  all  the  eighteen  days  which  it  la«f«, 
forbear  all  connexion  with  women,  sleep  on 
the  bare  ground,  and  walk  on  a  brisk  lire. 
The  last,  or  eigh  eentli,  day,  they  assemble  to 
the  sound  of  instruments,  their  heads  crowned 
with  flowers  and  their  bodies  besmeared  with 


saflron,  arid  lollovv  the  image  of  Darma-raja 
and  Diobede  his  wile,  which  are  carried  in 
procession  three  times  round  a  fire,  kindled  to 
the  honour  of  those  deities.  —  After  this,  (he 
devotees  actually  pass  through  the  fire,  which, 
hi.  Sonnerat  asserts,  is  extended  to  about  forty 
feet  in  length,  walking  through  the  flames 
slowly  or  quickly  according  to  their  zeal,  and 
olten,  like  the  superstitious  votaries  of  Mo¬ 
loch,  carrying  their  children  in  their  arms.* 

On  those  most  holy  festivals,  on  which 


their  greater  gods  are  carried  about  on  vast 
machines,  drawn  by  several  thousand  devotees, 
our  author  has  seen  fathers  and  mothers  of 
families,  bearing  also  their  children  in  their 
arms,  throw  themselves  headlong  under  the 
broad  and  ponderous  wheels,  in  hopes  of 
gaining  immediate  admission  into  heaven  by 
so  exalted  a  fate  as  that  of  being  crushed  to 
death  by  the  chariot  of  the  god.  By  these 
suicidal  execution's,  he  informs  u?,  the  proces¬ 
sion 


•  Sonnerat ’$  Voyage?,  p.  153. 
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sion  is  never  impeded,  nor  the  people  shocked. 
The  machine  is  drawn  over  the  bodies  ot  these 
unfortunate  wretches  without  emotion,  and 
its  wdght,  in  passing,  pounds  them,  unla¬ 
mented,  to  atoms  !* 

Mr  Hastings,  in  his  prefatory  letter  to  the 
Get  a,  menuons  his  having  seen  one  of  these 
abstracted  Y ogees  at  bis  devotions,  and  adds 
some  judicious  observations  on  the  absorption 
oi  toe  Brahmins,  which  the  reader  will  not  be 
displeased  to  sec: — “  It  is  to  be  observed,  (says 
Mr  Hastings,)  in  illustration  of  what  I  have 
premised,  mat  the  Brahmins  are  enjoined  to 
perform  a  kind  of  spiritual  discipline,  not,  I 
behove,  unknown  to  some  of  the  religious 
orders  of  Christians  in  the  Romish  Church. 
This  consists  in  devoting  a  certain  period  cf 
time  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Deity,  liisf 
attributes,  and  the  moral  duties  of  life.  It  is 
required  of  those  who  practice  this  exercise, 
not  only  that  they  divest  their  minds  of  all 
sensual  desire,  but  that  their  attention  be  ab¬ 
stracted  from  every  external  object,  and  ab¬ 
sorbed,  with  every  sense,  in  the  prescribed 
subject  of  their  meditation.  I  myself  was 
once  a  witness  of  a  man  employed  in  this 
species  of  devotion  at  the  principal  temple  of 

Benares : 


*  Sonnerat’s  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  121. 
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Benares :  his  right  hand  and  arm  were  en¬ 
closed  in  a  loose  sleeve  or  bag  of  red  cloth, 
within  which  he  passed  the  beads  of  his  ro¬ 
sary,  one  after  another,  through  his  fineor? 
repeating,  with  the  touch  of  each,  as  I  was 
informed,  one  of  the  names  of  God  ;  while 
his  mind  laboured  to  catch  and  dwell  on  the 
idea  of  the  quality  which  appertained  to  it, 
and  shewed  the  violence  of  its  exertion  to  at¬ 
tain  this  purpose  by  the  convulsive  movements 
of  all  his  features,  his  eyes  being  at  the  same 
time  closed,  doubtless,  to  assist  the  abstracton. 
The  importance  of  this  duty  cannot  be  better 
illustrated,  nor  stronger  marked,  than  by  the 
last  sentence  with  which  Creeshna  closes,  his 
instruction  to  Arjoon,  and  which  is  properly 
the  conclusion  of  the  Geeta :  46  Hath  what  I 
have  been  speaking,  O  Aijoon,  been  heard 
with  thy  mind  fixed  to  one  point  ?  Is  the  dis¬ 
traction  of  thought,  which  arose  from  thy 
ignorance,  removed  ?” 

Mr  Crauford,  in  his  Sketches  of  Indian 
Mythology,  (a  book  which  merits  a  more 
important  title  than  the  modesty  of  the  author 
has  permitted  him  to  bestow  upon  it,)  men¬ 
tions  an  instance  of  an  Indian  penitent,  who, 

% 

not  long  ago,  finished  measuring  the  distance 
between  Benares  and  Jaggernaut  with  his  body, 

by 
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(/V  alternately  stretching  himself  upon  the 
ground  and  rising;  which,  he  observes,  if 
faithfully  executed,  must  have  taken  up  some 
years  to  have  accomplished.  lie  adds  another 
of  an  aged  father  of  a  numerous  offspring, 
who,  like  Calanus,  recently  devoted  himself 
to  the  flames.  lie  committed  the  fatal  act  in 
the  hope  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  a  divinity, 
who,  -as  he  imagined,  had  for  some  time  past 
afflicted  his  family  and  neighbours  with  a 
mortal  epidemical  disease;*  a  proof  that  the 
notion  of  the  efficacy  ot  a  human  sacrifice  is 
not  at  this  day  wholly  extinct  in  India. 

In  fact,  the  whole  series  of  dreadful  pe¬ 
nances  above-described,  in  reading  which  the 
mind  of  the  reader  must  have  been  filled  with 
alternate  indignation  and  horror,  is  nothin^ 


more  than  the  relics  of  a  vast  system  of  san¬ 
guinary  superstition,  which,  from  whatever 
quarter  derived,  is  equally  insulting  to  the 
Deity  and  destructive  to  his  creatures.  True 
religion,  the  religion  which  Christianity  aims 
to  establish  in  the  world,  impresses  the  mind 
with  sentiments  widely  different  from  these; 
exalted  Benevolence,  tender  Sympathy,  and 
generous  Compassion  :  it  inculcates  not  an  ar¬ 


rogant  and  presumptuous  spirit  to  dare, 


a 
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a  humble  and  resigned  spirit  to  endure ,  the 
evi  s  allotted  to  the  present  state;  a  state,  which, 
though  a  state  of  probation,  has  its  social 
pleasures  as  well  as  its  distracting  cares, 
and  in  which,  while  we  are  taught  to  bear  the 
latter  with  becoming  fortitude,  we  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  enjoy  the  former  with  hearts  overflowing 
with  beneficent  affections  to  our  fellow- crea¬ 
tures  and  fervent  gratitude  to  the  Almighty 
Donor! 


On  the  Indian  Custom  of  burning  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  Motives  which  led 
to  that  Custom. 


Having  accompanied  the  Hindoo  penitent, 

whether  Saniassi  or  Yogce,  thus  far  tnrough  a 

life  of  incessant  misery  and  torture,  but  misery 

and  torture  scarcely  felt,  let  us  attend  him  to 

the  fatal  bourn  whence  no  traveller  returns; 

let  us  mark  the  closing  scene,  and  behold  the 

curtain  eternally  drawn  over  human  suffering 

and  terrestrial  probation.  By  this  I  do  not 

mean  his  dissolution,  when  lie  hills  a  victim  to 

the  langour  and  imbecility  of  age,  when  he 

perishes  by  the  violence  of  disease,  or  sinks  a 
1  gradual 

o 
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gradual  martyr  to  Ins  aggravated  torments: 
no;  it  is  my  intention  to  depict  a  more  im¬ 
pressive  and  a  wet  ul  picture  ;  when,  having  gone 
through  the  prescribe  d  penances  ot  the  lour  de¬ 
grees,  the  Indian  ttrahmin  determines  to  a-cend 
the  flaming:  altar  of  sacrifice,  and,  l>v  a  solemn 
and  public  act,  devotes  himseli  to  tne  * ^eity. 
It  is  t Ill'S  resolute  dereliction  ol  hie  to  which 
Cicero,  cited  in  a  former  page,  alludes,  when 
lie  praises  the  fortitude  or  the  Indians  amidst 
consuming  tire;  and,  though  only  an  account 
of  two  in-taiices  oi  this  desperate  kind  of  selt- 
dcstruction  have  descended  down  to  us  from, 
classical  antiquity,  we  know,  not  only  that  it 
is  permitted  in  their  sacred  book:,  but  that 
the  dreadful  rite  has  been  actually  and  fre¬ 
quently  undergone  in  India.  To  gain,  how¬ 
ever,  immediate  possession  in  Paradise  by  this 
rite  is  the  splendid  privilege  of  the  Saniassi 
and  the  obedient  wife  alone.  For  what  rea¬ 
son  so  brilliant  a  reward  is  promised  to  nup¬ 
tial  constancy  in  India  falls  riot  within  the 
scope  of  my  immediate  inquiry;  nor  the  fact 
itselt  of  women  burning  themselves  with 
the  deceased  husbands,  a  ceremony  which 
lias  been  ollen  and  affecting! y  described  by 
others :  my  concern  is  with  the  devotee,  who, 
animated  by  religious  zeal,  resolves  to  burn: 

to 
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to  examine  liis  motives,  and  to  display  tiie 
rewards  promised  in  tiie  Vedas  lor  an  act 
which  he  stamps  with  tne  title  ot  glorious  and 
sublime. 

Tiiis  custom,  so  immemorially  used  in  In¬ 
dia,  and  so  peculiar  to  it,  had  its  origin,  I  am 
convinced,  in  the  system  ot*  physical  theology, 
which,  in  the  remotest  periods,  so  universally 
prevailed  in  the  East.  It  was  only  one  of  the 
antient  and  symbolical  ceremonies  of  the  Mi- 
thratic  mysteries  realised.  It  was  the  last 
stage  of  purification  ;  after  \vMch,  the  astherial 
spirit,  purged  of  its  earthly  dross,  immediate¬ 
ly  ascended  to  the  sublime  source  from  winch 
it  emanated.  This,  possibly,  as  some  sensible 
writers  have  imagined,  might  have  been  one 
reason  that  induced  the  Egyptians,  wanting 
fuei  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  general 
practice  of  this  rite,  to  place  the  bodies  of 
illustrious  men  in  pyramidal  monuments, 
which  were  the  symbols  of  fire. 

Tiie  deep  immersion  of  the  Indians  in  phy- 
sical  investigations  is  also  to  be  traced  in  this 
as  well  as  every  other  part  of  their  theology. 
The  notion,  that  they  are  to  transmigrate 
through  the  elements  to  the  Source  ot  Being, 
induces  them  rather  to  wish  tor  than  retard 

the  hour  of  dissolution  of  the  elementary  par¬ 
ticles 


t. 
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tides  of  which  the  body  is  composed.  They 
nrc  impatient  during  their  confinement  in 
the  tabernacle  of  clay  ;  they  mount  on  the 
wing  of  hope;  and  are  eager  to  consign,  not 
only  ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust ,  but  to  re¬ 
store  the  igneous,  the  aethereal,  and  the  hu¬ 
mid,  parts  of  the  mortal  frame  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  elements.  Hence  they  are,  at  this  day, 
frequently  brought  from  great  distances  to  ex¬ 
pire  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  and  are 
precipitated  into  death  Oy  the  quantity  oi  sa¬ 
cred  mud  and  water  of  that  river,  which  is 
forced  into  the  mouth  of  the  dying  person,  in 
order  to  purify  him  for  the  new  scene  of  ex¬ 
istence  into  which  he  is  about  to  enter.  In¬ 
deed,  his  body  is  often  thrown  into  the  stream, 
while  as  yet  a  considerable  portion  of  life  re¬ 
mains,  and  is  devoured  by  alligators.  Thus, 
in  fact,  we  see  the  watery,  not  less  than  the 
fiery,  element  is  used  as  the  medium  through 
which  the  final  transmigration  is  performed. 
The  former  method  is  principally  adopted  when 
dissolution  takes  place  near  any  great  and  con¬ 
secrated  river  :  when  it  happens  in  situa¬ 
tions  very  remote  from  the  Ganges,  or  other 
sacred  river,  the  body  is  generally  burned. 
This  custom,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Hindoos,  since  many  other  nations,  both 
Vol.  V.  Z  z  antient 
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anticnt  and  modern,  hove  been  accustomed  to 
burn  their  dead.  The  Persians,  however, 
who  of  all  antiquity  held  fire  in  the  greatest 
veneration,  never  burned  the  bodies  of  per¬ 
sons  defunct:  they  thought  the  sacred  flame 
would  be  polluted  by  the  injection  of  a  putrid 
carcase;  and  exposed  their  dead,  as  is  done  in 
Guzzurat  at  the  present  day,  on  lofty  towers,  to 
be  eaten  by  ravenous  birds  of  prey,  to  be  drench¬ 
ed  by  the  searching  rains,  and  scorched  by  the 
blighting  winds.  But  let  us  return  from  this 
digression  to  the  consideration  of  the  human 
victim,  who  offers  up  himself  alive  on  the  altar 
of  sacrifice.  In  searching  the  classical  page 
of  antiquity,  we  find  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  in  Arrian,  the  authentic  biographer  of 

the  hero  of  Maccdon. 

« 

Calanus,  who  burned  himself  before  the 
whole  assembled  army  ol  Alexander,  was  one 
of  a  body  of  penitents  whom  that  prince  saw 
and  conversed  with  at  Taxila,  the  modern 
Attock,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Indus,  to 
which  it  gives  its  name,  and  the  only  one 
whom  he  could  prevail  with  to  accompany  his 
army  back  to  Persia.*  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
,  ceive  him  to  have  been  a  Brahmin,  as,  in  that 

case,  he  would  scarcely  have  left  a  country,  ot 

which 

Arrian,  lib.  vii.  p.  ‘276,  edit.  Gronovii. 
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which  every  spot  to  the  Brahmins  is  consecrated 
mound  :  or  have  crossed  a  frontier  river,  whose 
very  name  signifies  forbidden,  i.  e.  to  be  passed 
by  the  natives  of  India.  Soon  after  his  arri¬ 
val  in  Persia,  being  disordered  with  a  flux,  he 
resolutely  refused  the  proffered  assistance  and 
prescribed  regimen  of  a  foreign  race  of  phy¬ 
sicians,  and  solicited  Alexander  that  a  fune¬ 
ral  pile,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  himself, 
might  be  erected,  which  Alexander  at  first 
strenuously  refused  ;  but,  finding  him  indexi¬ 
ble,  he  at  length  gave  orders  for  the  death ful 
solemnity;  when  every  thing  was  prepared 
after  the  manner  becoming  the  grandeur  of  so 
great  a  monarch.  The  funeral  scaffold  was 
built  of  the  richest  woods,  cedar,  cypress, 
and  myrtle  ;  the  richest  gums  and  aromatics 
were  scattered  over  it;  and  it  was  adorned 
with  rich  vestments  and  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver.  A  litter,  decorated  with  garlands  after 
the  Indian  fashion,  bore  to  that  pile  the  ve¬ 
nerable  sage,  who  all  the  way  sang  hvmns 
of  exultation  and  triumph  in  the  dialect  of  his 

v 

country.  Arrived  at  the  pile,  he  ordered  the 
costly  furniture  of  all  kinds,  and  the  eolden 

o 

and  silver  vases  with  which  it  was  auorned, 
to  be  taken  away  and  distributed  among  his 
disciples  and  attendants;  after  which  lie  as- 

^  z  2  cendtd 
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cended  the  pile,  and,  laying  himself  down 
upon  it,  was  consumed.  The  instant  that 
the  pile  was  fired,  according  to  his  own  ex¬ 
press  desire  to  have  his  funeral  considered  as  a 
festival,  the  trumpets  were  sounded,  and  the 
whole  army  gave  a  shout,  as  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  being  filled  with  equal  admiration 
and  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  a  man  con- 
suming  to  ashes  without  any  perceptible  mo¬ 
tion  ;  so  powerful,  says  Arrian,  are  the  force 
of  habit  and  the  impulse  of  education.* 

The  only  other  instance  which  we  find  in 
classical  antiquity  of  an  Indian  devoting  him¬ 
self  to  the  sacrificial  flame,  is  that  of  Zarma- 
nochagas,  who  ranked  in  the  train  of  a  nu¬ 
merous  embassy,  sent  by  king  Porus,  a  mo¬ 
narch  who  reigned,  as  the  letters  brought  by 
them  set  forth,  over  six  hundred  tributary  so¬ 
vereigns,  and  therefore  must  have  been  the 
supreme  Baliiara  of  India,  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  Augustus,  and  cultivate  his 
friendship.  Numerous,  however,  as  they  were 
when  they  left  India,  all  but  three  pe¬ 
rished  through  the  excessive  fatigues  endured 
in  so  distant  a  journey,  and  those  three  were 
seen  by  Nicolas  Damasccnus  at  Antioch.  In 
the  very  name  of  this  philosopher  we  discover 

the 
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the  title  of  tlic  antient  sect  of  the  Indian  Sar- 
manes,  or  Samamei,  mentioned  !>y  Porphyry  ; 
and  his  conduct  proved  him  to  have  been  a 
tree  gy mnrsophist,  aspiring  after  the  honours 
of  Brabmanian  distinction.  Zarmanochasas 
far  exceeded  Calanus  in  the  value  and  merit  of 
his  sacrifice,  since  the  former  ascended  the 
blazing  nile  when  in  the  highest  vigour  of 
health,  as  well  as  when  enjoying  the  full  gale 
of  prosperity,  the  latter  when  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  painful  disease,  which  he  conjec¬ 
tured  might  destroy  him.  It  was  at  Athens 
that  he  set  the  Grecian  philosophers  this  he¬ 
roic  example  of  indifference  for  life  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  its  most  valued  blessings;  for,  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  learned  and  renowned 
ot  that  celebrated  city,  having  newly  bathed 
and  being  anointed  with  rich  unguents,  as  it 
were  for  a  gay  wedding  rather  than  a  funeral, 
with  icsoiute  step  and  smiling  countenance 
lie  mounted  the  funeral  pile,  and  suffered 
himself  to  he  gradually  consumed,  while  the 
Stoics  of  Greece  stood  mute  and  astonished 
spcctatois  ot  a  scene  equally  novel  and  won¬ 
derful.* 

Although  it  must  be  supposed,  that  a  custom 
so  antient,  and  entitling  the  devotee  to  so  ex¬ 
alted 

•Sue. oil iu in  Vila  Augusli,  rap.  21. 
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alted  a  reward,  is  by  no  means  laid  aside  in  India, 
}et  I  can  find  no  particular  detailed  account 
of  tins  ceremony  in  the  page  of  any  author, 
except  that  ot  the  Mohammedan  travellers, 
often  referred  to,  as  having  visited  India  so  early 
as  the  ninth  century.  What  they  have  rela¬ 
ted  on  this  interesting  subject  is,  in  substance, 
as  follows.  —  When  a  man  has  resolved  to 
commit  hiirisclf  to  the  sacrificial  flame,  he  first 
goes  to  the  palace  and  asks  permission  to  burn 
himself  from  the  reigning  sovereign.  Having 
obtained  that  permission,  on  die  day  appointed 
lor  the  sacrifice,  he  makes  a  solemn  and  public 
procession  through  the  squares  of  the  city 
where  he  resides  to  the  place  where  the  fune¬ 
ral  fire'  already  kindled,  and  blazing  to  a  vast 
height,  awaits  the  destined  victim  of  his  own 
infatuation.  An  immense  concourse  of  peo¬ 
ple  surround  the  pile,  and  feed  it  with  every 
kind  of  combustibles.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
cavalcade,  consisting  of  the  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  devotee,  proceeds  slowly  on, 
himself  marching  first,  distinguished  by  the 
garland  of  fire  that  conspicuously  adonis 
his  head.  This  garland,  esteemed  more 
honourable  by  the  Hindoos  than  ever  was 
the  laurel-wreath  worn  by  a  Greek  or  Ro¬ 
man  victor  after  a  campaign  of  glory,  is 

formed 
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formed  of  straw  or  dried  herbs,  upon  which, 
when  placed  upon  his  head,  they  heap  burn¬ 
ing  coals,  and  invigorate  the  flame  by  pouring 
sandarac  upon  them,  which  catches  fire 
like  Naptha,  and  flames  as  fiercely.  Though 
the  blazing  garland  circles  his  temples,  and 
the  crown  of  his  head  be  all  on  fire,  too  well 
evidenced  to  the  spectators  by  the  offensive 
stench  arising  from  his  burnt  flesh,  he  pursues 
his  way  exulting,  nor  is  the  smallest  sympton 
of  pain  seen  to  distort  the  features  of  his  un¬ 
changed  countenance.  Arrived  at  the  fatal 
pile,  lie  looks  round  with  an  intrepid  counte¬ 
nance  on  the  flaming  scaffold  and  admiring  po¬ 
pulace ;  and  then,  plunging  into  the  flame, 
is,  without  a  struggle,  consumed  to  ashes.* 
With  this  solemn  and  public  act,  performed 
in  expectation  of  the  glorious  immunities  pro¬ 
mised  in  the  Vedas,  the  journey  of  the  Me¬ 
tempsychosis  by  no  means  concludes,  but 
rather  the  real  birth  is  now  commenced,  and 
the  gale  of  immortality  is  thrown  open.  Thus, 
happily  released  from  its  terrestrial  incum¬ 
brance,  the  soul,  sublimed,  purified,  exulting 
with  holy  transport,  immediately  mounts  in 
its  chariot  of  flame  to  the  xthcrcal  regions,  or 
mansions  prepared  for  the  reception  of  departed 

#  Anlient  Accounts  of  India  nnd  Chinn,  p.  so. 
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ail  varying  in  their  splendor  and 
j  according  to  the  various  degrees  of 
and  excellence  attained  to  during  its 
probation. 


By  these  mansions  (I  must  still  adhere  to 
my  first- declared  opinion)  the  Brahmin  astro¬ 
nomical  theologians,  ioliow  ing  the  Sabian  no¬ 
tions  ol  their  ancestors,  mean  the  orbs  of  heaven ; 


conceiving  that  their  departed  ancestors  shall 
blaze  forth  in  those  celestial  abodes  with  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  splendor,  even  as  one  star 
differctk  from  another  in  glory :  but  those  who 
have  been  supremely  devout,  and  have  been 
inflexibly  rigid  in  their  penances,  shall  shine 
forth  as  the  sun  for  ever.  This  fact  is,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  incontestibly  proved  by  innumerable 
quotations  from  Sansereet  authorities,  inter¬ 
spersed  throughout  the  preceding  volumes;  for, 
the  soul  that  has  only  been  moderately  pious 
is  ordained  to  leave  the  body  at  the  time  that 
the  sun  advances  towards  the  south,  on  the 
night  of  some  day  when  the  moon  is  in  her 
second  quarter,  and  will  go  to  the  world  of  . 
the  moon.  By  the  sun’s  southern  tract,  they 
mean  the  other  hemisphere  and  its  stars,  which, 
in  relation  to  them,  appears  to  be  beneath, 
and  is,  as  I  before  observed,  the  hell,  or  Na- 
raka,  of  the  Asiatic  mythologies,  where  the 

serpent 
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srrpoiit  Scshanaga  with  liis  thousand  heads, 
every  head  adorned  with  a  radiant  gemmed 
crown,  (a  star,)  holds  his  gloomy  internal 
sceptre.*  The  world  of  the  moon  denotes  the 
orbit  of  that  ol.uief. 

9 

The  sonl  ardentlv  devout,  whose  austerities, 
during  its  earthly  pilgrimage,  have  vanq  hoed 
and  e\cn  annihilated  the  action  a <-d  influence 
of  the  corporeal  senses  upon  the  intellectual 
faculties,  is  liberated  from  the  body  precisely 
at  the  period  in  which  the  sun  begins  to  bend 
its  course  towards  the  north,  and  on  the 
morning  of  some  day  when  the  moon  is  in 
her  first  quarter.  Immediately  on  its  libera¬ 
tion  from  the  prison  of  clay,  it  becomes  a  free 
denizen  of  infinite  space,  traversing  at  large 
the  cerulean  fields,  and  floating  about  in  a 
form  of  subtle  aether.  After  a  long  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  this  celestial  liberty,  the  reward  of 
virtue  long  held  struggling  in  terrestrial  bonds, 
the  soul  seeks- a  permanent  abode,  and  is  now 
borne  on  a  refulgent  sun-beam  to  the  par  ad  be 
of  Brahma,  the  sphere  of  the  good  dcotahs, 
who  have  finished  their  earthly  piobaaon  in 
the  form  of  a  Brahmin,  and  is  there  plunged 

i  O 
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•  Sec  the  description  of  this  Indian  ?lulo,  the  k’r>£  of  the 
kaucs,  or  serpents,  extracted  from  the  Asiatic  Researches,  in 
vol  i.  p.  211. 
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in  an  abyss  of  inexpressible  delights.  It  re¬ 
mains  there  for  an  immense  period  of  time, 
after  which  it  springs  up  with  native  energy 
to  the  Surya-logue,  or  sphere  of  the  sun  : 
whence,  perfectly  cleansed  from  all  material 
dross,  and  clothed  in  robes  of  purest  light,  it 
passes  to  the  Vaicontha,  or  paradise  of  Veesh- 
nu,  where  it  perpetually  bathes  itselt  in 
streams  of  light  ten  times  more  brilliant 
than  the  meridian  sun,  and  it  finally  mingles 
with,  and  is  absorbed  into,  the  essence  of  the 
supreme  Brahme,  who,  the  veil  of  mythology 
being  laid  aside,  is  no  other  than  the  inef¬ 
fable,  INFINITE,  AND  ETERNAL,  GoD. 


END  OF  THE  FIFTH  VOLUME,  AND  OF  THE 
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architecture,  sacred  dances  and  musical 
instruments,  and  compare  the  symbolic  rites 
and  superstitions  of  India  and  Egypt. 

Volume  6  talks  of  the  diffusion  of  Indian 
mythology  and  sciences  and  the  commerce, 
navigation  and  shipbuilding  of  India. 

The  final  volume  contains  three  dissertations 
relating  to  the  origin  of  coined  money,  the 
antiquity  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  the 
code  of  ancient  Indian  jurisprudence. 

Unique  in  scope  and  content,  the  work  is 
thus  a  veritable  compendium  on  ancient 
culture  and  civilisation. 

This  re-issue  of  Indian  Antiquities  comes 
with  two  additional  features  :  a  freshly 
prepared  Index  and  a  new  learned 
Introduction  by  Dr.  K.  V.  Soundara  Rajan, 
formerly  Additional  Director-General  of 
Archaeology,  Government  of  India. 

THOMAS  MAURICE  was  born  in  1754  and 
received  his  early  education  at  Christ’s 
Hospital,  Ealing  and  at  Bath.  He  attended 
St.  John's  and  University  College,  Oxford 
where  he  took  his  M.A.  degree.  While  at 
Oxford  he  translated  Oedipus  Tyrannus  for 
which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  Preface.  By  the 
year  1798  he  had  been  ordained  as  a  priest 
following  which  he  held  several  curacies  and 
the  vicarage  of  Wormleighton  and  later,  in 
1804,  the  vicarage  of  Cudham.  He  was  also 
Assistant  Keeper  of  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum.  A  voluminous  author,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  popularise  eastern 
history  and  religions. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  died  in  1824. 
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